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This Net Price List has a 


“ corner 


’ on the public favor because 


it is the most concise, comprehensive business proposition ever presented 


to the American printer. 
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As many as you need mailed free. 
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Pull your watch out 


on that big 45 x62 inch press which you bought in 


preference to a “Century,” because,— 


Its price was less, or you got it on easier terms ; 
Or the other man swore that it would do everything the “Century” 
would do, and more; 


Or some printers told you it was the only press to buy,— 


and when you find it running day in and day 
out at only about 1,300 to 1,500 an hour on common letterpress or 
cheap catalogue work,— say to the builder of that press: ‘We have 
followed your instructions in operating this machine. It does not do 
what the Campbell Company guarantees the “Century” can do. You 


must replace it with one that will, or give me back my money.” 


A printer can do no less than this in all fairness to himself and 


to the efficiency of the “Century.” 


The No. 00 4-roller “Century,” bed 45 x 62 inches, when erected 
upon a substantial foundation and operated in accordance with our 
instructions, can be run upon letterpress or cheap catalogue, or even 
half-tone work, successfully and practically at a regular speed of 1,800 


an hour, not in spurts but all the while. 


How about the presses you are running today? Don’t be 
hypnotized by the polish on the side frames or this pretty part or that 
pretty part, BUT make the press-builder fulfil his guarantee. 
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THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 
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>| 334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
> 46 Gresham Street, E. C.,. LONDON 704 Craig Street, MONTREAL 
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The “Century” 


The only press possessing the Eccentric Lift Impression Mechanism with its 


automatic counterbalance and compensator. 











Result :—absolute rigidity and evenness of impression, increase in life of type 
and plates, saving of time in make-ready. 
You may have a rock of Gibraltar in the bed and the supports beneath it, 


NOUV UV VU UU VVYVVVVVVVVU VV VVVVUVV VV VV VVVUVUVYVYUYUYYUYY 


but if the cylinder impression mechanism in the presses you are operating has 
even the slightest tendency to stretch or vary under the direct strain of the 
printing stroke, then, with such a machine, you are constantly adding to the 
cost of production. 

It will pay you to understand the construction at this point of the “Century” 
thoroughly, for upon the printing impression the whole structure of the press- 
man’s art—the use of the overlay and underlay—is based. 








THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
46 Gresham Street, E. C., LONDON 704 Craig Street, MONTREAL 
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From the Operator’s Standpoint 


Ghe “Multipress’ 


(Many presses in one) 


9 


———— 

~ ata : 4 . 
aniinae ° 

j : 





is much more convenient and 
is far safer so far as life and limb are concerned than other presses of 
its kind. If the illustrations are examined it will be seen that there are 
no crank gears or rapidly swinging connecting rods upon the outside 
of the press. 

A point of particular advantage is the fact that the lower bed is 
NOT BENEATH the upper bed, but with the cylinder moved back is 
completely accessible from above. 

The slow motion for threading the web through the press, the 
slow motion for starting the machine, are of inestimable value and 


convenience at times to the operator. 


Prints 4,6 and 8 pages on a web 
from flat forms of type 
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THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
46 Gresham Street, E. C.. LONDON 704 Craig Street, MONTREAL 
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During the Hot Weather 








No one likes to hustle too hard. 
It is exhausting. You can take 
it easy and make money at the 


same time, if you purchase a 





il Harris TE ating 


§ Automatic Press ’> 


Sues es a 5 PI I_yyg—y RGIS. 
The Machine will do the Hustling. 


The Harris Press is the greatest money-maker a 
printer can have in his shop. It requires little 
time to make ready, and little time to get the 
job off. You will actually surprise your customer 
at the promptness with which his work can be 


delivered. INVESTIGATE AT ONCE. 





For machines in countries MADE IN TWO SIZES: 

other than United States and 

Canada dd4494 0a address ve 4 

THE ANGLO-AMERICAN “LIT Tie WONDER,” Form 1154 x 115% 
INVENTIONS SYNDICATE, 

Ltd., 8 Broad C Chambers, , ’ 66 
ace | “RIG BROTHER,” . . 14 x 17 











For full particulars, address 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC 
PRESS CO. gd NILES, OHIO 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 26 CORTLANDT STREET 
CHICAGO OFFICE, gad 14 PACIFIC AVENUE 
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ELECRIC CTY ENGRAVING (0. 


BUFFALO,NY. 


507-509-513-515 WASHINGTON ST. 
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The HUBER 
Is the Leader! 


What is the use in a race of having big feet and poor lungs ? 
The test of a runner is the lungs, or the staying qualities. 


IVAW ALLENS BEOUGHTON © ah yer 


— 


al 


) 


aa. [@& 


| TAUNTON MASS. U.S.A 





The Huber Press, as built today, is noted among its users for its race- 
winning qualities. It is so well constructed, built of such fine material, that 
it will last a lifetime without repairs. Every attention has been given to 
the details which save labor and produce results. We claim for the Huber 
Press of today: 


THAT it gives the best register. 

THAT it gives the best distribution. 

THAT it gives the strongest impression. 

THAT it will last longer, is simpler, and will give more 
satisfaction than any other printing-press built. 


We only ask the privilege of showing you the New Huber in operation. 
You can judge then if our claims are proven. 
: 


4 


VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


19 to 23 Rose Street, 59 Ann Street, NEW YORK 




















Agents Pacific Coast... HADWEN SWAIN MFG. CO. 

ee ee 2 8 ee ee et ee Western Office...277 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
’ . eee HA . o 

Agents, Toronto, Ontario...MILLER & RIC ‘RD. Telephone, 801 Harrison 

Agent in England...P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, 

London, E.C. sd dd dDDIDDDADDAaDADAAAAA H. W. THORNTON, dG ddd4d09 Manager 
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“Sparrows Fighting” - From an original by the tamous Japanese Artist, Koan. 
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SET OF SAMPLE 
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THE INKS USED ON THIS INSERT ARE FROM H. 1), WADED & C'O., MANUFACTURERS, 28 READE STREET: NEW YORK. 





wis sullow soon thervea. 
atchers will be sure to commg.o a larye 
> aud intending purchasers ee lt their 
interests by asking {ysibee information from the manu- 


racturers, whose adverfisement appears on another page of 


this number. aR 
HIGH ART IN CALENDARS 


It is evident that the general merchant is fast realizing the 
desirability of sending out advertising matter of high grade, 
rather than the cheap material heretofore so commonly used. 

In no particular is this so. noticeable as in that of the 
calendars which are now so generally used by merchants in 
every branch of business. Wide awake manufacturers of 
these goods, having found that the demand is increasing for 
fine goods, are constantly striving to meet this demand, and 
the coming century will be introduced by myriads of calen- 
dars which will most certainly find a ready welcome in the 
art-loving and enlightened homes of our prosperous country. 

Among the various lines, we have found none more strik- 
ing in design and perfect in execution than those made by the 
Crescent Embossing Company of Plainfield, N.J.,their repro- 
ductions of the work of Japanese artists being so entirely new 
and highly artistic that they must command attention wher- 
ever shown. This company has earned a reputation for 
high-grade work, but their latest productions easily surpass 
anything ai f have heretofore offered and are sure to be in 
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is hope for 
absolutely at 
past vear, a1 
printing, and z : 
ical features © You can get this complete set of ELEGANT 
WAN. SAMPLES by sending us only $1.25; 
Ae which includes express charges — and 
of ten wo 
scene when you have purchased $50. worth 
OR SALE—Cransto ma 
used. Cranston, c net, we refund the $1.25. : 
R SALE—H rt . . 
‘ai kaos ow Write us regarding anything in 
OR SALE—Universal our line. I : : 


sell them cheap. Un 





R SALE—Gordon Pr 
used about 12 months. 
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Calendars, Fans, @chool Commencements. 
Menus, Programs, /\nrnouncement Folders, Etc. 


We Dake our Place Among the Nations of the World. 





oO 





FOR PRESIDENT ; FOR VICE PRESIDENT 





Seas 
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> A very attractive Campaign Card, size 1 IXI4, 
in Rich Colors and Embossed. The upper half 
of the Card shows the Nations of the World engaged 
in a Chariot Race, Uncle Sam driving his four fiery 

steeds, North, South, East and West, and waving 
the banner of Prosperity, is forging ahead and 
taking first place, the other Nations falling behind. 
The lower part of the Card shows most excellent 


photographs of McKinley and Roosevelt in em- 


gy bossed frames. 
=| Sample Card mailed to any address upon re- 
ceipt of 10 cents in postage stamps. — Special prices 
on quantities. 





Crescent Embossing Co., 


so MANUFACTURERS U@- 





PLAINFIELD, - - NEW JERSEY. 
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Manufactured 
by 


The Queen City 


Printing Ink Co. 


CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO BOSTON 





Established 1860 





Quality— First. 

Promptness— Second. 

Price — Third. 
Courteous Treatment—A/ways. 





With this as THEIR MOTTO, 
The Queen City Printing Ink Co. is 


Sure to Win ! 
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DouBLE-SIXTEEN Book FOLDER 


MECHANICAL AUTOMATIC POINTS 





AGENTS MADE BY 
NEW YORK— WELD & STURTEVANT, 12 Reade Street. = : ~ 
CHICAGO — CHAMPLIN & SMITH, 324 Dearborn Street. BROWN “s OLDING MACHINE CO. 
LONDON —M. P. McCoy, Ph ix Works, Ph ix Place, x 
ce eee ° a oenix Works oenix Place ERI E, PA. 




















ALWAYS IN STOCK 


At All Our Branches 





Hamilton Wood Goods 





WwW FOR LIST OF BRANCHES SEE WwW 
INLAND PRINTER DIRECTORY 











American Type 
Founders Company 
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CHANDLER G&G PRICE 

















The Demand Keeps pace with the Supply 





Shipments, June and July (Summer months), 1887, . . . 45 Gordons 
._ ™ m “1900, . . . 326 Gordons 

Shipments for the year ending July, 1887, . ... . 308 Gordons 
. We ns “1900, . .. . . 1,661 Gordons 





The results of Honest Material and Good 
Workmanship in conception and construction 








The Chandler G Price Company 


_ Builders of High-Grade Printing Machinery 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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2B, ~ os Pinting 
Plates 


JjSrom a 


lerfect Engraving 
Flant 


x 











Distinctive, Effective, Designs for all Purposes 








@)inner 


LEnagravin Ss Company 
®inner ®uilding 


21-25 Plymouth Court 


Chicago | 


Oscar £. Binner Resident Manager New York Office 


- = 
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THE LIGHTNING JOBBER 


IS NOTED FOR 
Strength, Durability, Speed, Light-Running. 
HAS NO EQUAL FOR THE PRICE. 


THOSE WHO HAVE THEM IN USE SPEAK NOTHING 
BUT WORDS OF PRAISE: 













SIZES AND PRICES: 


* We are very much pleased with the 9x13 Lightning il 
Jobber. The press has been running pretty steadily for ten 7x 10 inside chase, 2 Rollers, . . . $ 95.00 
hours a day at the rate of 2,100 impressions per hour and 8x * * 3 3Rollers,. . . 105.00 
does good work, many of the forms being large laundry 9x13“ “  3Rollers,. . . 12000 





lists which are printed three on and take up the whole chase. 0x15 * us R i 
We shall shortly put in another of them, which is proof that x 3Rollers,. . . 145.00 
we are satisfied.—A. E. BEcKwitH, Norwich, Conn.” 


Write for Circulars and Descriptive Matter. 


The Jones | 
Gordon 


The IDEAL | 
CUTTER 





The Prince of Accurate, 
Heavy, 
Gordons. BY A L L Strong, 
HAS NO EQUAL IN Durable. 


—— DEALERS 
Front Table 16 inches wide 
on 30 and 32 inch machines, 
instead of the usual 12 
Six inches; 12 inches wide on | 
IDEAL CUTTER. our 20 and 25 inch cutters. | 


Investigate its merits 
before placing your 
order for any other 


Gordon. JONES GORDON Manufactured by 





| 
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THE JOHN M. JONES CO., Palmyra, N.Y. :.202252seu 






















Known 
and 
sold 
all the 
world 
over. 


“Perfection” 
Wire-Stitching 
Machines = == 








HEADQUARTERS FOR 
“PERFECTION” QUALITY 
BOOKBINDING WIRE — 
The Standard of the World! 











ONE OF EIGHT 
DIFFERENT 
STYLES 








Manufactured by 


The J. L. Morrison Co. 


ieee, 
LONDON TORONTO NEW YORK Ba: 


Patented in 1900. Capacity, 2 Sheets to 7s Inches. 


Write tor information. 
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The Crawley Bundling Press 








Price...$125 > a | Sein —— | 
; axa | A ILLUSTRATION | 
Sixty Days’ Trial | ; _ OF OUR 
died | MACHINE FOR 
For the Use of | BUNDLING OR 
. | TYING UP 
Printer , FOLDED SHEETS 
Bookbinders ETC. | 
Publishers ~ 
IT IS HANDY 
Lithographers USEFULAND 
etc. | | 
i| 





Requires no belts or pipe connection, but is a portable press, very 
easily moved from place to place. It is much easier to take this 
press to the work than it is to bring the work to the press. 


“ Doubl ity and profit 
by using Crawley's Rounding ts E. Crawley, Sr., & Co. 


and Backing Machine.” NEWPORT, KY. 





The “ACME” Self-Clamping Cutter 


“THE highest praise of the 
* Acme Cutter has been 

received from those who 

)))<\ have used several of them 

~ a good many years. 

| 









Let us send you 
testimonials 
and references. 


All Sizes. 
28 in. to 72 in. in width. 








The 
| Child AcmeCutter 
‘ and Press Co. 


| 33-35-37 Kemble St., Roxbury, 
>BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 
12 Reade Street. 


Oo. C. A. CHILD, Manager. 
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DEXTER ceepvers 





MECHANICAL AUTOMATIC POINTS. 
COMBINED FOLDING AND WIRE-STITCHING MACHINES. 


FEEDING MACHINES FOR FOLDERS AND 
PRINTING PRESSES. 





A New Periodical Folding Machine. 


Folds Single 8’s, 16’s and 32’s, Double 8’s and Double 16’s. 
Pastes and Trims Single and Double 8’s, Pastes Single 16’s. 


IS SIMPLE, 
STRONGLY AND CAREFULLY BUILT, 
GUARANTEED. 
Main Office and Factory, DEXTER FOLDER CO. 
PEARL RIVER, N.Y. NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
ee ee 127 Duane Street. 315 Dearborn St. 12 Pearl Street. 


LONDON, 46 Farringdon Street. 
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ur Model No. 27 


Se re 





N@ 12345 


(Facsimile Impression) 


(Fully Guaranteed ) 


Is a marvel of durability and simplicity. Its mainspring is practically non-breakable, 
which produces absolutely correct numbering. There are no screws to be removed for 
cleansing purposes. The largest printers all over the country are using them. The small- 
est printer can afford to buy one. Make numbering a special feature of your business. 
It will pay, now that you can buy the best and strongest machine on the market for 


$12.60 v« 


Sold by all Typefounders and Dealers. 


WE CAN MAKE ANYTHING IN THE NUMBERING MACHINE LINE. TELL US YOUR NEEDS. 


THE BATES MACHINE COMPANY, *n88Sorn 














List of Distributing Agents 


NIAGARA PAPER MILLS 


HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS, NEW YORK CITY. 
BRADNER SMITH & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
GARRETT-BUCHANAN Co., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BROWN & CLARK PAPER CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 

A. STORRS & BEMENT CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


THE CHATFIELD & WOODS Co., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


A. ZELLERBACK & SONS. } uchmie che 
DOBLER & MUDGE, BALTIMORE, MD 

STANDARD PAPER CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
KINGSLEY PAPER CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
BEECHER, PECK & LEWIS, DETROIT, MICH 

W. W. MCBRIDE & CO., PITTSBURG, PA. 

E. C. PALMER & CO., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
KANSAS CITY PAPER HOUSE, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
CARPENTER PAPER CO., OMAHA, NEB. 

ALLING & CORY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

TROY PAPER CO, TROY. N.Y. 


THE COURIER CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 

J. & F. B. GARRETT, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

HUDSON VALLEY PAPER CO., ALBANY, N. Y. 
MCCLELLAN PAPER CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
CENTRAL OHIO PAPER CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
C. M. RICE PAPER CO., PORTLAND, ME. 

E MORRISON PAPER CO., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PLYMOUTH PAPER CO., HOLYOKE, MASS. 
PETERS PAPER CO., DENVER, COLO. 

THE S. P. RICHARDS Co., ATLANTA, GA. 


H. N. RICHMOND PAPER Co., | che Se. 
PACIFIC PAPER CO., PORTLAND, ORE. 
RICHMOND PAPER MFG. CO., RICHMOND, VA. 
JOHNSTON & CO., HARRISBURG, PA. 

W A STOWE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


W. V, DAWSON, EXCLUSIVE AGENT FOR THE 
DOMINION OF CANADA. 


OUR SUEDE, HOMESPUN, COVER COVERS THIS ISSUE 
SEE OUR INSERT OPPOSITE 
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+ This is what a leading 
printer says: 


““T have obtained GOOD results 
from some inks, BETTER results from 
others, but for the BEST results I must 
use ‘Standard’ Crow BLack and HAtr- 








ToneE BLAck INKs.”’ 


What more can WE say except that 


Half- 4 One , ss wy these inks are made solely by 


THE STANDARD 


ARES. 
=F PRINTING INK CO. 
RR Black we CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Chicago Branch, 71 Plymouth Place. 
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Tri-Color Inks, Crow Black, 
Gold Ink, Half-Tone Black, ¥: 


Weatherproof Colored InKs, ~ Our Specialties ~ Diamond Black, 
Sunproof Poster Inks, \ Comet Black, i 


Copying Inks, \ Banner Black. . 
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. : is 2 a ee 
The following table accurately exhibits the expense of a cover 7 x 8% inches cut = seitiebiiiainiils, <tpetiesaneaians 
from various leathers and Keratol, and shows at a glance the MURR OOOO 


= 
. 


iaaaanuinining Costs: 
a 


e 
reat Saving Cover? x ese 
Black grained Skiver (98 ft. to doz.) at $7. 80 p perdoz. - - - - 5% cents 


BLACK KERATOL at40c. peryard - - ~ ea 
: Black grained Skiver (120 ft. to doz.) at $9.60 per doz. - - 
effected by using BLACK KERATOL at 40c. per yard - 
Black grained Skiver (135 ft. to doz.) at $10.75 per doz. 
BLACK KERATOL at 40c. per yard - 


Black undressed Skiver at Sc. per ft. - : - . . . “ 
e 7 » a O BLACK KERATOL at40c.peryard - - - - - - 
Colored undressed or glazed Skiver (135 ft. to doz.) at $7.50 per doz. 


J 
~ 


COLORED KERATOL at45c.peryard - - 
Water-grained Buffing, first quality, at 9c. per foot 
COLORED KERATOL at 4s5c. per yard 

In addition to the differences here shown, Water-grained Buffing, fair quality, at 8c. per ft. - 


there is a large saving in the labor of COLORED KERATOL at45c.peryard - - - 
Embossed grained Buffing, first quality, at 7c. per foot - 


cuttin —a b 
“4 Se ay Ce: cee a ae COLORED KERATOL at 4sc. per yard 
well as a man. Embossed grained Buffing, fair quality, at 7c. per ft. 
COLORED KERATOL at 45c. per yard 


"RN 


Keratol is cheaper than leather at four cents per foot. Any one can verify the above figures with 
a pattern and a few dozen leathers. If a larger cover than 7 x 8% is cut, the difference in favor of 
Keratol will be far greater, according to principles well known in the trade. A small-sized cover was 
purposely selected. This table is based on cutting a quantity of 7 x 8% inch covers, and was issued 
some time ago when the leathers mentioned were cheaper. Throughout the world KERATOL is 
known as the best substitute for leather, and you want the BEST. 


South and Van Buren Streets 
P. R. BRADLEY, Manager 
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Ghe LINES 


Around this engraving were made on our Lining= 
Beveling Machine. This is a tool no photo- 
engraver can afford to be without. No plant can be 
considered first-class and up-to-date that does not 
include one. Experience shows that the neatest 
and most finished lines can be made on this machine 
at a merely nominal cost. 


John Royle (CQ Sons 


Paterson, N. J. 
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b 
Ea Crane § HESE goods are the best for all dealers. Their 
merits are known the world over, and they yield 
é » a profit to the dealer. Once tried, the purchaser 
Ladies becomes a regular customer. They are suited to the 
, 
Cattonery ing styles and qualities: 
se SUPERFINE QUALITY-~ In Light Blue Boxes, containing 


tastes of the most select trade. Presented in the follow- 


Y% ream of Note Paper each, and in separate boxes % thousand 









SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS Boxes, containing % ream of Extra Fine Paper each; in like 
AND BOOKSELLERS boxes are Envelopes to match. 


Envelopes corresponding. 
EXTRA SUPERFINE QUALITY-— In Lavender Colored 


MANUFACTURED BY 













Our Papers are supplied in Fine Wedding Statiou- All this Stationery : G W. M. C RAN E 


ery, Visiting Cards and other Specialties by GEO. B can be relied on as 
HURD & CO., New York, whose boxes bear the wort: represented. J J J DALTON, MASS. 
“Crane’s’’ containing our goods. 
































Ghe 
INLAND 
PRINTER 
is a 
Specimen of 
Our 

Work 


















Ghe HENRY O. SHEPARD 
CO M P A NY | Long-Distance Telephone, Main 555 | 


General Printers and Binders 











OUR facilities are complete for the prompt production of Book, Pamphlet, 
Catalogue, and general Printing and Binding. We do only the better grades 
of work, and solicit the business of firms or individuals desiring ‘‘some=- 
thing above the ordinary’’ at simply a consistent price for the character of 
work we turn out. Correspondence is invited. Our salesmen will wait 
upon you by appointment. 9 Dd d Dd DDDaDADBADADADAAAADA A 











THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 
ee AA 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 


Room 701, 116 Nassau Street. 
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BUFFALO ENVELOPES 


ARE GOOD ENVELOPES—NONE BETTER. 
ODD SIZES OUR PRICES AND SAMPLES ALWAYS REGULAR 
MADE QUICKLY INTEREST THOSE WHO HAVE BEEN COMMERCIAL 


AT LOWEST AND OFFICIAL 
PRICES BUYING ELSEWHERE. TELL US WHAT sizes 1s erTecE 
YOU WANT. 


BUFFALO ENVELOPE CoO. 
NOT IN THE TRUST. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Knives 


made by antiquated systems 
or this... 































LORING COES 











can not be accurate. 





‘*MICRO-GROUND” 


Are Accurate » well as a Hear 


Our Reasons? 


Perfect-Cutting Tools. 


LORING COES G&G CO. bx: 


Mention this and see what you get. ’ Worcester, Mass., VU. S. A. 














DEPOSITED BY 


IN THE 


NATIONAL BANK OF WATERVILLE . 


Nerv NX SUO 
PLEASE LIST EACH CHECK SEPARATELY. 
Dollars Cents 
Tii11s, 
Cold, 
SWE: 
Cheth 





SEE THAT ALL CHECKS AND DRAFTS ARE ENDORSED. 


The above deposit slip is printed from a 


CEROTYPE 


You can print deposit slips on a small 
press — four, six or eight on — cheaper 
than they can be lithographed. Your 
local banks would rather buy from you 
if you can supply them. Made in any 
length. Our plates can be used on any 
cylinder or job press. Sketches free. 
Send for samples. Lg ela) ee 


FRANK McLEES & BROS. 
216 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
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A. D. FARMER 


S& SON TYPE 
FOUNDING 
COMPANY 








MAKERS OF PRINT- 
ING TYPE, BRASS 
RULES, LEADS, SLUGS 
METAL FURNITURE 
AND BRASS TYPE 














NEW DRESSES FOR NEWSPAPERS 
AND MAGAZINES :::::3::333 
COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR BOOK 
AND JOB OFFICES OF ANY SIZE 


oe eo 8 @ 8 6 eB @ B88 02 0 808% 2 @ © 0 
oee3e3ee7eee ef e ee @e ee ee Fe © © © © 


MACHINERY AND WOOD FURNI- 
TURE IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE 
Sretpeeeeee 2ztiscrireseetres 








NEW YORK...63-65 Beekman St. 
CHICAGO. ..163-165 Fifth Ave. 











Send for New 1900 Specimen Book 













ee 
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THE ACME 


heridan’s “= 


New Model sun: 


AUTOMATIC CLAMP, with great clamping power, and special FALSE 
BOTTOM brought down by the foot. 


Se apsganernes cecwernergery 





ee 


Sl SS 





FALSE BOTTOM shows where Knife will strike paper. Gives quick 
adjustment for line or label cutting. No shifting of piles. 





INDICATOR at top of machine=--a new device. Shows position of back 
gauge. Mathematically correct. 








ZCIAM SSM MNA ARAN * 


ge via "7 Noiseless 


G. este! (Sis 6) sctidinal al | R i g i d 
Even Cut 
Power 


: 


Speed 
Accuracy 


én 


BUILT IN ALL 
=— SIZES — } 


36 to 70 INCHES 














KNIFE STOCK AND CLAMP drawn down from both ends. RESULT:=== 
Uniformly even cut. 


, SMOOTH, ROTARY MOTION gives the highest speed without jar, and 
f is absolutely noiseless. 


HEAVY AND ACCURATE WORK is its forte. Will respond to the most 
i exacting demands. 


; THE QUICK RETURN OF KNIFE is a great feature. 








PRICES T.W. 6G C.B. SHERIDAN 


Thies Paper Cutters and Bookbinders’ Machinery 


RAAARAR NEW YORK :::::: CHICAGO :::::: LONDON 
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R. HOE & CO’S 


IMPROVED 


STOP-CYLINDER PRESS 


WITH NEW PATENTED FRONT DELIVERY. 








THE TWENTIETH CENTURY MACHINE FOR FINE PRINTING. 


SIX FORM ROLLERS ON LARGE SIZES, CYLINDER DISTRIBUTION, 
REVERSING MOTION, FRONT OR CYLINDER DELIVERY. 
THE FORM ROLLERS ARE INTERCHANGEABLE WITH THE ANGLE ROLLERS ON THE No. 6 AND LARGER SIZES. 





These presses are used throughout the world for the finest quality of letterpress, cut and plate 
work, in one or more colors. They give an accuracy of register with a delicacy, evenness and 
power of impression unequaled by any other machine, and the ink distribution is the very best. 

The New Patented Front Delivery is the latest achievement in this line. It is simple, 
reliable and convenient, delivers the sheets printed side up, with the edges in line, and insures 
the cleanest possible work. 

Our machinery is all constructed in the most substantial and accurate manner, and from the 
best materials that can be obtained. It bears the closest inspection, not only when new, but 


after many years of active service, and is always found the cheapest in the end. 


504-520 GRAND ST. 
R. HOE & C " NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
A.tso, 192 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


258 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
MANSFIELD ST., BOROUGH ROAD, LONDON, ENG. 
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HEN you are looking for a first-class up-to-date Paper Cutter, Country News Press, Job 
Press, or other Printing Machinery, let us remind you that the “CHALLENGE” STANDS 
AT THE TOP. Here’s one of them: % % % % % % % % eH mH mH mH DH 


Challenge Power Cutter 


It’s a Model of Beauty, Strength, Simplicity and 

Convenience. See how the bed is supported in the 

said center on a massive truss, which unites the two 

gence size  nleavy cross-braces; these are securely bolted 

together and give rigidity to the whole machine. 

« * Tt has side gauges back and front, reversible 

front gauge, split back gauge, interlocking back 

gauge and clamp; all screws, studs, shafts, clutches 

and driving gears are steel; the knife may be 

stopped at any point; and other new ideas you 
should know about. 








PATENTED 
MAY, 1895 
T.M. REG'D 
JULY, 1889 


To know all about ‘em, just drop us a line 
and we'll send you our latest Illustrated Catalogue ; 
it also gives a whole lot of information about new 
machinery and labor-saving devices for printers. 


SOLD BY DEALERS Manufactured by THE CHALLENGE— 
EVERYWHERE. MACHINERY CO., 2553 Leo Street, CHICAGO. 








“Never Slip 











the catch 
that 

does the 
business 





Manufactured 


by the..... 

R. J. Krause 
Quoin Co. 
Chicago, III. 


"Quoin 


For Sale by All Dealers 


For further information and particulars write to your dealer or the R. J. Krause Quoin Co., Chicago 
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“A Few 


Truisms”’ 


(Up-to-Date) 


What 
Linotype 
Users Say 








Che Linotype. 
8,000 in Daily Use. 











of the owners of Lino- 
types express relief 
from using foundry 
type # #£# #A ARAB 


of the Linotypes were 
purchased to avoid 
using foundry type 


of the Linotypesin use 
are capableof produc-= 
ing work equally 
good as that from 
foundry type # # # 


of the printers prefer 
Linotype slugs to 
foundry type # # # 


of the printing frater- 
nity recognizes the 
Linotype has suc; 
ceeded foundry type 


100% 
100% 
100% 


100% 
100% 











** Weare using Linotypes exclusively for fine book 
and catalogue work, and get better results than 
with type.’’— Patterson & White, Philadelphia, Pa. 








**The quality of book work from our machines 
is of the very highest grade.”’ 
Wm. G. Hewitt, New York City. 





**We have no difficulty in getting out booK work 
that looKs as well as hand work. We have thrown 
out 17 tons of body type.’’—West Publishing Co., 
Law Book Printers, # # # # St. Paul, Minn. 


**The beautiful results obtained by us in fine 
book work on the Linotypes is the best recom= 


mendation we can offer.’’ 
Redfield Bros., New York City. 





Are The Above Firms 
Judges of ‘‘Perfect Printing” ? 












































24 FOR TERMS, ETC., 


MERGENTHALER 


LinotypeCompany 


Tribune Building, New York City 


ADDRESS #4 
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LINOTYPE RESULTS IN 
| SMALL OFFICES 








SAVING OF THIRTY DOLLARS WEEKLY 


We have used a Linotype machine for two years. We find it to average a saving of $30 weekly. The cost of 
repairs has been light.— Za 7y7bune, Woonsocket, R. J. 





ENTIRE MATTER SET ON ONE MACHINE 
Our experience with the Linotype machine is especially satisfactory to us. We are enabled to set the entire 
news matter of the paper on the one machine. We also set straight matter for job work.— Daily News, Gardner, Mass. 
RESULTS EXCEEDINGLY SATISFACTORY 


Our experience with the Linotype has been exceedingly satisfactory. There has not been a day since the machine 
was first put in order that it was not in working trim.—7he Darly Enterprise, Leominster, Mass. 





LINOTYPE PRACTICALLY PERFECT 


Your machine is practically perfect. We have made a complete success of a one-machine plant.—7%e Democrat 
Journal, Burlington, Ia. 


NEVER REGRETTED THEIR PURCHASE 


We have used your machines about six years. They work as well as ever. We have never regretted that we 
bought them, nor have we ever seen any machine as satisfactory for newspaper work.—/i¢e Press, Burlington, |. 


A GREAT ADVANTAGE IN LAW WORK 


The Linotype received from you a few weeks ago is giving complete satisfaction, especially on book work. We 
have not had any necessity for a machinist, our operator being competent to manage the machine. It is a great 
advantage in setting law work, which runs largely to italics. A large brief, printed in the usual hurry, was put in 
the press and run off in good shape without any ‘‘make-ready”’ whatever.— Crane & Cv., Topeka, Aan. 





TWO SUCCESSFUL MACHINES 


We have been operating two Linotypes successfully for three and a half years, with never a breakdown or 
stop longer than half an hour. They turn out for the /ndefendent an average of 45.000 ems each, besides book work. 
They are in excellent condition at this time. Hand composition cost 40 cents per 1,000. We get 90,000 on the two 
machines at $10 per day. We have very small expense for extras.—Dazsly Independent, Stockton, Cal. 





AN ABSOLUTE ESSENTIAL 


I consider a Linotype an absolute essential in the office of any daily, no matter how small. We get out two 
daily Papers on our own machine and also set matter for the job-room oftice. A machine bought on payments extend- 
ing over two years paid for its cost in that time.—7he Morning Times, Cripple Creek, Colo. 





NEVER HAD A BREAKDOWN 


We are using two of your machines. One has been in use for four years, the other two anda half years. Both 
are practically as good as new. The Republican is a seven-column, eight-page, every-day-in-the-year publication. 








The two machines set all the type and a great deal of job work. They work most satisfactorily. Wedo not employ 
> ® a regular machinist, nor have we ever done so. I have never had a breakdown. Without the Linotype it would be a 
O O O physical and financial impossibility to issue an up-to-date paper in Arizona.—7%e Republican, Phoenix, Ariz. 
] 3° 
] s 
re) re) re SETTING TWICE AS MUCH TYPE 
) ‘ee 
J ® We have had two Linotypes in use for more than three years. At the end of the first year we were so well 
O O Ye! pleased that we bought them outright. The total cost of repairs to the two machines for thirty months was $40.25. 
) We are setting twice as much type by machine as we formerly set by hand, at less than the cost of hand composi- 


tion.— The Messenger, Owensboro, Ky. 





ARE WELL SATISFIED 


We are well satisfied with our Linotype. It gives us a good quantity of matter every day and in good shape. 
We would not be without it.—7%e A/ai/, Galesburg, /11. 


Send for Book---500 similar Indorsements. 
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| Unprecedented 


& 
The Rel ANCE vere 


THE ONLY... 


Photo-Engravers 

on which perfect proofs of 
Proof Press half-tone cuts the full size 
of the platen, as well as perfect proofs of the tiniest line 


engraving, can be made. For proving color plates, where 
the slightest variation is fatal, the register is perfect. 






Ww 





= 


seeeeensce 
=f . 
\ 

,\ a= 
= 

= weseaass = 
7 ete 





NET WEIGHT, 
3,000 LBs. 


In use by prominent Photo-Engravers and Three-color 
Plate Makers in the United States and Europe. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE 


Srx SIZES AND STYLES MADE. 
(EXTRA HEAVY) 





New A Style, ... Platen15x20inches | Lion,..... Platen 22 x 30 inches 
Regular B Style, . Platen 20x 25inches | Mammoth, . Platen 24x 32 inches 
New B Style, ... Platen 20x 26inches | Mastodon, . Platen 25x 36 inches 


For further information and prices, write to the manufacturers, 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO. 
195-199 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


A. W. PENROSE & Co., Lloyd Square, W.C., London, England, Sole Agents for 
England, France, Australia, South Africa, Spain and Portugal. 

KuiImMscH & Co., Frankfort, a. M., Germany, Sole Agents for Germany, Austria, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Italy and Russia. 





tte THE 


EMMERICH Bronzing and 
Dusting Machine 





Ghe Campaign Wares Hot. 


Illustrate 


Current Events 
Advertisements 
Campaign Ideas 





IMPROVED 





Over 2,000 in use. 





Adapted to the use of the smaller Weekly 
papers. 
Used by the largest Daily papers. 


No Experience in Engraving required. 
SMour Artist and Stereotyper do all 
the work. 


How Cheap! 
How Rapid! 
How Good! 


Sizes: SPECIAL BRONZING MACHINES are made for bronzing 
heavy paper stock, such as Photograph Mounts, Mats, etc. 








12 x 20 
Write for information. 14 x 25 We also manufacture an excellent Roughing Machine, for 
-: ze z z embossing tablet covers, etc. 
Hoke Engraving Plate Co. # | #:« ge ge 
sx| Emmerich & Vonderlehr 


40 x 60 


4x44! 191-193 Worth Street, - + +» NEW YORK CITY. 


Write for prices and particulars. 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


Correspondence from Artists especially solicited. 








eee 
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Westinghouse i; Motors 


The Ideal Motive Power for Operating Printing Machinery. 


No moving contacts. No revolving wires. No delicate mechanism. No danger from fire. Minimum cost of attendance and 
maintenance. High efficiency under wide range of load. Economy of floor space. 


The name 


Westinghouse 


is a guarantee. 


Some of the Largest Printing Establishments are 
equipped with 





Westinghouse Motors. 
Westinghouse Motor for wall Westinghouse Motor for ceiling 
suspension, suspension. 
e a 
Westinghouse Electric 
eT te et oa ee Pittsburg, Pa. 


43c. 





WHAT YOU ORDER 






2 Y 


uperb Dining @r Service 


Lackawanna 


Q) 
@) 
@) 
Y 
) 
@) 
& 
%) 
@) 
alias Wee to Hailroad 
@) 
&) 
@) 
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d) 
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() 
&) 





















OFFERING IN ADDITION TO A 


éRFECT A LA GRTE MENU 
Sow PRICED (LUB MEALS 


SERVED INDIVIDUALLY 


FROM 35 SENS TO $1.00 


E.G.RUSSELL, TWLEE, B.D.CALDWELL, 
GEN’L SUPT. GENL PASS AGT. TRAFFIC MGR 
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OFFICE OF 


THe Unrrep States Avuminium Printinc PLATE Co. 


87 NASSAU STREET 


NEW YORK, July 2, 1900. 


To the Lithographic Trade: 


The lithographic trade is hereby informed that The United States Aluminium Printing Plate 
Company, which was organized in 1894, to own and control the letters patent issued to John Mullaly and 
Lothrop L. Bullock, No. 459,239, dated September 8, 1891, for the use of aluminium plates in connection 
with lithography, has now acquired by purchase all rights of Otto Carl Strecker, of Josef Scholz, of the 
Strecker-Scholz Company, of the Ellery Howard Company and of the Aluminum Plate and Press Company 


in and to the following letters patent of the United States and Canada, viz: 


United States Letters Patent, Numbers, 
459,239, dated September 8, 1891; 
483,498, dated September 27, 1892 ; 
516,238, dated March 13, 1894; 
522,719, dated July 10, 1894; 
567,926, dated September 15, 1896 ; 
590,966, dated October 5, 1897 ; 
597,306, dated January 11, 1898; 


And Canadian Letters Patent, Numbers, 
40,346, dated September 14, 1892 ; 
43,871, dated August 9, 1893; 


which patents control the use of aluminium for surface printing and control all processes formerly known 
under the name of Mullaly, or United States process, and the processes formerly known under the name 
of Strecker-Scholz or German process. The undersigned company is prepared to issue licenses for the 
use of said letters patent and inventions on reasonable terms. 

Licenses heretofore issued jointly by the Aluminum Plate and Press Company and the Strecker- 
Scholz Company have been taken over by this company. 

The Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company, of 29 Warren Street, New York, and 328 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, are the sole selling agents of the undersigned, and all orders for aluminium 
plates given by duly authorized licensees will be promptly executed by said selling agents. 

The use of aluminium for surface printing without a license or in any way infringing upon any of 
the letters patent aforesaid will be promptly prosecuted by the undersigned. 

Inquiries may be addressed either to the undersigned or their selling agents. 


Respectfully, 


THE UNITED STATES ALUMINIUM PRINTING PLATE CO. 
JOHN MULLALY, President. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN 


ULLETIN 


No. 3,200? 






It describes the Lundell Motor Equipments for 
Printing Establishments and Book Binderies. 
It is handsomely printed and contains many 
illustrations. Send for a copy. & &*% »*% * »% 












SPRAGUE ELECTRIC CoO. Chicago: 
General Offices: Fisher Building. 
527-531 West 34th Street, Boston: 
New York City. 275 Devonshire Street. 
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True Economy in Cutting Stock 


OSWEGO 















is obtained by a machine which requires but one 
“try.’”? It may pay you to examine your cutting- 
room methods. Work trimmed twice, or inaccurately 
cut, means a loss. 


MACHINE WORKS, 
OSWEGO, N. ¥ 





The Brown G Carver | r snc TTTTTTTTTT 
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A u t Oo m a t i Cc C l a m p : ~ noice a ite ee a e ead. 
Cutters cut accurately. — 











SELLING AGENTS : 
Van ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 
17 to 23 Rose Street, New York. 


C. R. CARVER, 
25 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tuos. E. KENNEDY & Co., 
414 E. Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MILLER & RICHARD, >... peat: soe 
7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Can. ’ 


AMERICAN TyPE FOUNDERS Co., 
405 Sansome St., San Francisco. 


CuicaGo STORE: 




















319 Dearborn Street. 
J. M. IVES, Manager. 











OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 
OSWEGO, N.Y. 
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A\ Periect Calbine 


IS REPRESENTED IN 


ORTER’S PATENT EXTENSION 
FRONT STEEL-RUN CABINET.. 


E have lately acquired the exclusive right to manufacture this cabinet in America, 
\\) and now for the first time offer a full line of these cabinets to the trade. They are 
made in a series from No.1 to No. 12, containing from 25 to 60 cases, and fully 
illustrated and described in our new circular of 
modern printing office furniture. Send to us or % THE HAMILION ree 
to your dealer for a copy. Considering quality |: = 
they are the cheapest cabinets made. 


The LAMIULTON 
MUEG. CQ. ™.k= 


WOOD TYPE 


MODERN PRINTERS’ FURNITURE. 






































Our goods are carried in stock by all supply houses. Ask for 
them and look for our stamp. Do not accept inferior goods. 


7 O other cabinet equals the Porter 
Cabinet in points of solidity and 
carrying capacity. ‘Two steel rods 

run the entire length of the cabinet, on 
each side, through the steel runs 
and intervening wooden strips. 
The extension front enables the 
compositor to place the case he 
is setting from at any convenient 
height without pulling out an 
other case to serve as a rest 
This is a feature possessed by : 
no other cabinet. Write to us 
or to your dealer for full descrip- 
tive circular of Modern Printing 


Office Furniture. No. 4. PORTER'S PATENT EXTENSION FRONT CABINET~ Single Tier. 
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James White G Co. 


Full equipments of the Latest and most Improved PAPER DEALERS 


ROLLER-MAKING MACHINERY 
o- furnished. C O V E R 


And BOOK 
PAPERS 


210 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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Uetteryeads, 


Enrbossed “emers. 


FROM STEEL DIES. 








We have just completed a Sample Book for the 7rade, 
' embracing over fifty samples; also illustrating fifty different 
grades of Bond and Linen Papers. 


5 Estimates for Large or Small Outfits. 
. WM. FREUND & SONS, 
JAMES ROWE, 76 W. Jackson St., Chicago. Debacle see lings 


PARTICULARS. a CHICAGO. 








PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Ltd., European Agents, 


) 15 Tudor St., London, E.C., Eng. 
Headquarters { ENGRAVED INVITATIONS AND CARDS, | At prices consistent with 
for | EMBOSSED STATIONERY, all kinds, { superior workmanship. 
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HIGH-GRADE PAPER FOLDING MACHINES 
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SINGLE LONG-FOLD MACHINE, FOR COVERS IN GANGS. 


E. C. FULLER & CO., Agents, Chambers Brothers Company, 
New YORK AND CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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This man 
Was master of a country school ; 
But ne'er, O ne'er again 

Will he pick up a brick 

Found lying on the floor. 

This brick was hot— 

Hot as the hinges of that heated spot 
Best spelled 

With just a dash, h upper case, and exclamation points. That’s why 
He laid the blamed thing down again 
So quick. 

Will he 

Pick up another brick againr 

Not he! To-morrow 

There will be another 

Brick 

Upon the floor, 

Stone cold. 

But that wise schoolmaster will wrap 
It up in some old coat 

Or rag, 

Or cloth, 

To carry it away. 

The burned child fears 

The fire. 


Just as 

This master in his haste declares 
All bricks are hot, 

The ink-stuck printer thinks 

All men are liars— 

Meaning men . 

Who concoct inks and ads, 

The ads to sell the inks. 

If you 

Are sharpening up a long, keen knife 
For ink men, 

Just count us out. 

If you 

Bought ink at four cents, claimed to be 
As good as any ten-cent ink, 
Don't blame us. 

But buy our inks and learn 

That our ten-cent ink costs 

Just ten cents. 

Our four-cent ink costs four. 

And each ink is ink, 

The best at that price anywhere. 
We don’t want your money in advance— 
‘Cash with the order.” 

Your confidence is all we need 
Until you learn that there 

Are inks and inks. 

And some ink-makers 

Have a reputation at stake 

And don't intend to lose it. 
That's WE. 

Just ask us for a sample book 
And catalogue. You'll find 

Our bricks are cold. 


Ghe Ault & Wiborg Co. 


we OF;;®OU€;-r:COU#KrCUC<CMCinnciinnniati WwW ww Ww iw 
New York #* Chicago #* St. Louis #* London 








CUT BLACK, 674-32. 
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THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL OF THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 


VoL. XXV. Nc 6. 


CHICAGO, SEPTEMBER, 1900. Turon TF eoeigte ge por yeas tin: 


OLD NEW YORK PRINTERS FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


BY MAJOR GEORGE F. WILLIAMS.* 


HE New York Printers’ Union, better known 
among typos as “ Big Six,” was organized on 
January 1, 1850. Up to that time printers had no 
established or fixed scale for hours or composition. 
Prices ranged from 25 to 30 cents per thousand ems 
on newspapers and twelve hours constituted a day's 
work. Horace Greeley and James Gordon Bennett, 
who founded the Tribune and Herald, soon recognized 
the fact that rapid compositors were necessary to pro- 
duce a daily newspaper on time for delivery by mail 
and carrier, and they cheerfully paid the highest rates 
to secure the best men. The J/orning Star paid 25 
cents, the Courier and Enquirer 28 cents, weekly and 
department hands receiving only $14 for six days’ 
work of seventy-two hours. 

In December, 1849 — the vear in which gold was 
first discovered in California —a galley-proof circular 
was issued from the Tribune composing-room inviting 
all New York newspaper and job printers to attend a 
meeting at which the advisability of organizing a union 
such as had become successful in Boston was to be con- 
sidered. The first meeting was held in the Tribune 
office on a Saturday, but the subsequent sessions were 
held in Alderman James Stoneall’s hotel, on Fulton 
street, next door to the old Herald office. Final action 
for organization was taken on the first Sunday in Janu- 
ary, 1850. At the initial meeting, Franklin J. Ottar- 
son, who afterward rose to the ranks of night editor 
and managing editor on the Tribune and the Times, 
called the men to order, when Samuel Sloan was 
chosen chairman and William H. Trimble secretary. 
3oth men were admirably fitted for their positions and 
they conducted the preliminary business very success- 
fully. Edgar H. Rogers was made chairman of the 
committee to draft a constitution and by-laws, and his 
preamble remains today just as it was written by him, 
though the remainder of the document has been 
amended from time to time as necessity demanded. 

*Major Williams rose from the case to the position of managing 
editor on both the Times and Herald. He was a noted war correspond- 
ent after the expiration of his term of. military service, among other 


notable scenes that he witnessed in foreign lands being the execution of 
Maximilian, ‘‘ El Pretando,’ at Quéretaro, Mexico, in 1867. 


6-3 


At the final organization of the union sixty men 
were present and enrolled, among the leaders being 
William Newman, who died a few years ago at the 
age of ninety. Other prominent men in the movement 
were Edward A. Holmes, Charles Layton, William E. 
Kelly, George Sherman, W. A. Dodge, Arthur Rogers, 
Matthew Kearney, John McManus, William McCoy, 
William B. Smeaton, Henry Egbert, Stephen Hosmer, 
Charles F. Town, Frederick Albaugh (for many years 
foreman of the Herald composing-room ), Gilbert Vale, 
Richard D. Kimber, Jesse Howell, John Gatter, Wil- 
liam Coddington, Lysander Bascom Young, George A. 
Colburn, Robert Cunningham (who afterward joined 
Orange Judd in starting the American Agriculturist), 
Monroe F. Gale (nearly forty years foreman on the 
Times), Charles W. Colburn, Josiah Barstow, John L. 
Brown, William Stubbs, Samuel Smith, William Sow- 
ers, Frederick Hepburn, Samuel Glen (subsequently 
a leading editorial writer and correspondent on the 
Herald), and Henry P. McManus, who, hale and 
hearty in this year of 1900, at the age of seventy-one, 
finds himself the sole survivor of the sixty organizers. 

When the men came to select officers for the union 
they elected Horace Greeley as president; Franklin J. 
Ottarson, vice-president; William H. Trimble, finan- 
cial secretary; Edgar H. Rogers, recording secretary ; 
Jeremiah Gray, treasurer, and Monroe F. Gale, fund 
trustee. Mr. Greeley entered most heartily on the 
duties of his office, being himself an old typo, and the 
membership of the union grew rapidly. When Henry 
J. Raymond and George Jones started the Times, on 
September 18, 1851, there was an increased demand 
for good compositors, so the rate went up to 32 cents 
per thousand ems, and finally to 35 cents. 

Those were halcyon days for typesetters, for their 
labor was in demand and money had a greater pur- 
chasing power than now. One of the hardships was 
the practice of only paying for composition after publi- 
cation or on cancellation. The difficulty came to a 
crisis in 1852, when Daniel Webster died, on June 28, 
and Henry Clay on October 24, of that year. When 
each of these statesmen were stricken with mortal ill- 
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ness, all of the great dailies put page obituaries into 
type, the matter being kept standing for weeks before 
their deaths gave opportunity for using. The typo- 
graphical union then made it a rule that all type set in 
the week must be paid for at the close. This was 
agreed to by the proprietors, Thursday being made the 
end of the fiscal week for the convenience of bookkeep- 
The compositor’s “ slug” had just 
been invented in New its adoption 
throughout the country further simplified the work of 


ers and cashiers. 
Orleans, and 
regular payments. 

There were no Sunday editions in those days except 


the Herald's. 


The field now so profitable to the great 





WILLIAMS. 


JOSEPH ELLIOTT. MAJOR GEORGE F. 


Compositor, A/era/d Superintendent Compositor, Soldier, War Corre 


and Famous Sporting Writer. spondent and Editor. 


New York dailies was covered by weekly papers, the 
Sunday Times, started by Major Noah; the -/tlas, 
New York Dispatch, Courier, and 
Citizen being among them. It is a curious 
that when the elder Bennett started the 
edition of the Herald, he told his superintendent, old 
Joe Elliott, not to take any advertisements, as they 


Vercury, Era, 
fact 


Sunday 


might hurt the weekday issues. To his surprise, ben- 
nett found on the first Saturday afternoon that nearly 
as many “ ads.” had been offered for insertion as on the 
previous day. To check this flow he raised the price of 
Sunday advertisements, which only increased the tide. 
One of the features of the Sunday Herald during the 
late fifties was its theatrical advertisements, each mana- 
ger occupying one or two columns with his announce- 
ments. The Herald also had a monopoly of printing 
theater programs, its job office being a very profitable 
adjunct. It was only on the outbreak of the Civil War 
that the Times, WVorld and Tribune decided on Sunday 
issues in order to keep up with the demand for news of 
battles and campaigns during those momentous four 
years. 

Up to 1861 Saturday was a holiday for comps in 
the morning paper offices, for even in the Herald only 
two phalanxes were needed, because the paper was 
principally filled with deferred matter. The boys were 
great lovers of the theaters, and many of them had per- 
sonal acquaintances with the leading actors, for several 
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of the latter had gone from the case to the footlights. 
George Jordan and his brother William began life set- 
ting type on the old Baltimore Sun; Lawrence Barrett 
was a Detroit compositor, and there were many others 
whose names now escape me. Many of these set type 
when theaters were closed. Sunday morning debates 
on the current attractions filled up the time occupied 
in distribution, and the criticisms were keen and dis- 
criminative. Even the opera was looked after and con- 
siderable knowledge of music and vocal effort was 
often betrayed by these knights of the stick and rule. 
“Fat” was abundant, for it was allowable to * pick 
up’ routine markets, ads., tables and heads that stood 
in the wash basins. Dead ads. were often found and 
used. Display heads was a department and sold at 
auction every year, as much as $15 and $20 per week 
being paid for the privilege. Men seldom worked more 
than five days in a week, regulars being compelled to 


hire * subs” to fill their frames, vet good wages were 
made. Nathaniel Garland, the ugliest compositor, but 


tender-hearted, invented a standing case for storing 
words and phrases used in ship news, such as names of 
; “ship,” “ bark,” “ brig.” 


vessels, “str.,” ‘‘ mchdse.,” 


etc. This saving in distribution and composition, with 
the standing heads and other matter, made the depart- 
ment as valuable as the display heads. The system was 
adopted in all offices where ship news became a feature. 
* Nat” Garland learned Hebrew and Greek at the case, 
and he was a deeply read man. Sarcastic at all times. 
he had an intense love for humor when it was dry. He 
rose to the position of night foreman on the Times, but 
dissipation caused his ruin. 

In 1856 Robert Bonner, of the Ledger, invented a 
new ad. by using short lines which were set in caps 
and repeated from six to twenty times. This was fat 
matter, and being imitated made agate composition 
very profitable. It may seem difficult to believe in 
these days, when there is such eager competition for 
advertising patronage, that in the fifties and sixties 
newspapers frequently sacrificed advertisements already 
paid for in order to obtain room for important news 
But it was of frequent occurrence, as many as 
Raymond 


matter. 
five to ten columns going by the board. 
always liked to have an interesting special article in the 
Times every day, it being a “* must” unless extraordi- 
One day Bonner decided to 
His plan was to fill a 
repeating the 


nary pressure happened. 
change his style in advertising. 
column with two-line ads., 
announcement that Fanny Fern, Sylvanus Cobb or 
some other popular author of that day wrote only for 
the Ledger. One night he bought a page each in the 
Herald, Tribune and Times, and Raymond discovered 
the next morning that his pet special had been omitted. 
Angry at what he considered a waste of space, the 
* Little Villain” announced in a savage editorial that 
thereafter Mr. Bonner could not occupy more than 
3onner 


-ach 


three columns of the Times on any one day. 
was hugely delighted at this, and filled his three col- 
umns for an entire week by repetitions of brief eulogies 
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of the value of the Times as an advertising medium, 
and lamenting his inability to fill the entire paper. 
These spicy ads. were invariably headed: “ No You 
Don't, Mr. Raymond!” The editor finally surrendered 
and peace reigned. It was during this absurd squabble 
that Bonner went to the Herald office and asked Joe 
Elliott if he could have a whole page in the next issue. 
“Two of them, if you like,” was Elliott's response. 
“Then I'll take four pages,” said Bonner. “All right, 
“Can I get eight 
pages?" queried Bonner. “ No, we can't set the type 


four goes,” was Elliott's reply. 


tonight, and must make a supplement,” cried Elliott, 
amazed at the Ledger proprietor’s demand. *‘ Can you 
do it day after tomorrow?” was the next question, and 
the arrangement was made. Bonner also ordered 
eight-page supplements in the Times and Tribune, 
which compelled the compositors in all of the offices to 
fill their agate cases after the papers had gone to press, 
and, going without sleep, began setting Bonner’s reiter- 
ation ads. before the regular hours of composition 
arrived, so that the supplements might be worked off 
ahead of the main editions. It is related that Bonner’s 
Presbyterian pastor called at the Ledger office, during 
the day these supplements appeared and startled the 
town, when he gently chided the publisher of continued 
stories on his extravagance. 

* Oh, vou think so!” said Mr. Bonner. 
read all the advertisements, did you?” 

“No, I read only one of each of the announce- 
ments,” replied the minister. ‘ It would be foolish to 


oe 


But you 


go on reading the same thing over and over again.” 

* Well, if vou read each of them, everybody else did, 
and that is what I wanted,” and then Bonner went on 
endorsing his checks for bank deposit. 

Bonner was a genius at advertising. Having 
worked the newspapers, he turned to the fences and 
billboards. Printing 200,000 one-sheet bills in red ink 
bearing the words: “ Have You Read the New York 
Ledger?” in big cap letters, he employed a special 
force of billstickers, who, beginning work after mid- 
night, covered every bill already posted, theatrical and 
commercial. The consequence was that the Ledger 
bills were the only ones in sight the next morning, and 
it was said that Bonner had painted the town red. 
This is the origin of that famous phrase. Of course, 
there was a row over the matter, but Bonner got thou- 
sands and thousands of new readers and lots of free 
advertising into the bargain. It may be added that 
Bonner’s sensational purchases of celebrated trotting 
horses was another advertising device, for every relig- 
ious paper pitched into him and the Ledger secured 
another boom. 

Bonner’s fat ads. have led me away from my sub- 
ject —the old typos. Prior to the Civil War the 
“tourist ’ printer belonged to a distinct and noticeable 
class. He was always on the move, seldom staying in 
a town or city more than a month or two. Possessed 
by an uncontrollable desire to travel, the “ tourist ” 
kept moving. Some had regular circuits that could be 


covered in a couple of years, but the stars had no fixed 
orbits, for they wandered East and West, North and 
South, just as impulse seized them. Starting from 
New York, these restless men would seek temporary 
employment in Philadelphia, then Wilmington, Balti- 
more and Washington. Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and 
Chicago were next visited, or they might drift to Rich- 
mond, and so on through the entire South, seldom 
returning to their starting point under six or ten 
years. Being first-class hands, they were always wel- 
comed by foremen, and the home bodies in composing- 
rooms found pleasure and instruction in listening to 
their adventures and experiences. Asa rule the * tour- 
ist” was a truthful story-teller, but there were some 
who did not recognize the proverb that liars need good 
memories. I remember one of these who claimed to 
have visited every part of the civilized world, with 
occasional references to savage countries. He had 
spent a couple of months in the Times office, during 
which he related many astonishing adventures in 
almost every quarter of the globe. Finally the boys 
began to keep “tab” on him, and when he had 
described scenes in China, Japan, Africa, Asia, Eng- 
land, France, Russia and other countries, the quiet 
query after each story was: “ How long were vou in 
China? or wherever he happened to speak of. His 
reply was usually: * Let me see; I was in China about 
three vears.” After this Munchausen had been 





EMILIUS M, DONALDSON, HENRY P. MC MANUS. 


Compositor, and Foreman of the 


Sole Survivor of the Organizers 
New York 77mes. of * Big Six.” 


induced to tell about all the strange lands he had 
visited, the * tab ” showed that he must have spent 134 
vears in traveling. The announcement of this astound- 
ing total drove the “ tourist ” out of New York forever. 

Very few living printers will remember “ Mort ” 
Rainey. He could set type faster and talk more than 
any compositor I ever met. He had no false motions. 
When he picked up a letter it went straight to the stick, 
right side up with care. ‘ Mort’ was a great wag, 
with a jibe or a joke forever on his tongue. But he 
was a warm-hearted fellow, despite his practical jokes, 
ready to help a fellow craftsman who was in trouble, 
and gave away many a dollar without thought or hope 
of its return. A: peculiarity of “ Mort's ” composition 
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was that his distribution of type was awfully inaccu- 
rate, and as he never read over a stickful, he saw every 
galley for correction. But he could correct errors as 
fast as he could set type. With one long fingernail he 
would extract a wrong letter and insert the right one 
with a snap that seemed marvelous. 

Joe Bradley was another thorn in the proofreader’s 
side, for it was not unusual for him to get thirty mis- 
placed letters in a stickful, which compelled him to 
read his type. “ Joe” stuttered in the most delightful 
way, his great weakness being “ policy.” He always 
imagined that he could beat the slips, and I have often 
heard him explain a horse, gig and saddle combination, 
insisting that it could not be beaten. Then he would 
go and invest the price of his supper, only to find that 
the horse, gig and saddle had run away with his money, 
which compelled him to stick type all night, hungry but 
hopeful. 

Emilius M. Donaldson, who rose to the foremanship 
of the Times, was a very lovable fellow. An accident 
in childhood made him a partial cripple, but he had one 
of the sweetest of tempers and was exceedingly gener- 
ous. He was remarkable for his expensive but neat 
style of dress, and a fondness for costly jewelry. 
Bearing constant pain for over thirty years, he finally 
decided to lose his injured leg, but the operation short- 
ened his amiable life. I need relate only one incident 
to show his generous disposition. Old “ Jack” Lim- 
mer was another policy fiend who was always in debt. 
Being threatened by his landlord with eviction, “ Jack ” 
went to “ Don” with his woes. Donaldson happened 
to be out of money, so he handed Limmer his hand- 
some gold watch, with instructions to pawn it and bring 
him the ticket. “ Jack ” got the money for his rent all 
right, but lost the ticket, so in a panic of fear he went 
on a spree and forgot all about “ Don” and his land- 
lord. Donaldson never got back his watch, the most 
provoking feature of the incident being the discovery 
that Limmer’s frugal wife had already paid the rent. 

William F. Smythe, who rose from the case to the 
positions of foreman and night editor on the Herald, 
had one peculiarity in never taking a night off. He 
would work for six or eight months and never touch a 
drop of liquor or beer, but finally go on a continuous- 
performance spree that lasted for a fortnight, the next 
one being spent in bed and recovery. Smythe was one 
of the most courageous night editors ever known, 
always ready to assume responsibility in the crucial 
hours of going to press. During the Civil War he one 
morning astonished the elder Bennett by leaving out 
all of the stock and market reports, the local news and 
every editorial in order to find room for startling news 
of recent battles. The paper sold like hot cakes, how- 
ever, and Bennett was delighted. During one of 
Smythe’s periodical absences, * Fred *’ Albaugh, the 
foreman, discovered that nearly a page of late war dis- 
patches could not be set up in time for the mails, so he 
dumped in a lot of deferred matter, keeping the late 
news for city delivery. Suburban readers complained, 


but Bennett remarked that it was better for them to get 
half a paper than none at all. Postscript headings were 
thereafter the rule for late news. 

The fattest American printer was “ Bub ”’ Williams. 
There existed a tradition that his name was John, but 
he was always “ Bub” to the boys. He weighed nearly 
400 pounds, and when he laughed, which was often, his 
huge body would shake like a lump of jelly. He was a 
gluttonous eater, as a committee, organized to give 
him a birthday dinner, once discovered to its cost, 
for he almost exhausted the resources of the restaurant. 
Finally his friends sent ‘* Bub” to the hospital in hopes 
of reducing his bulk of flesh. The physicians suc- 
ceeded for a week or two in knocking off a pound per 
day, when suddenly he began to grow fatter and fatter, 
and they discharged him in despair. It was subse- 
quently discovered that the patient next to “ Bub ” had 
been ordered to eat huge beefsteaks to make blood and 
support an amputation. Being unable to consume all 
of his rich, blood-making food, he paid “ Bub ” to help 
him, and the doctors were defeated. At one time Bar- 
num, the showman, offered ** Bub” a handsome salary 
as a freak, and the fat man was very happy until he 
learned that Barnum proposed to bill him as weighing 
600 pounds, when he canceled the engagement. 

John C. Robinson was the only proofreader who 
could correctly decipher Horace Greeley’s manuscript, 
and a warm friendship existed between him and the 
Tribune founder. Very often Greeley could not read 
his own copy. One day Greeley wrote an editorial 
paragraph advocating the addition of a passenger 
coach to the early milk train from Chappaqua. To his 
horror the types made him say * swill milk train,” and 
his Chappaqua neighbors almost mobbed him. There 
was a row in the Tribune office, but Robinson turned 
the tables on the editor by showing him a “ query ” on 
the proof which he had marked * O. K.” Greeley was 
constantly making blunders when he wrote on any sub- 
ject outside of politics. The American Institute exhi- 
bitions, of which he was one of the founders, was 
one of his hobbies. Writing about one he alluded 
to a display of wines, saying it included Widow 
Cliquot, Mumm, Verzenay and — champagne. When 
the blunder was pointed out, Greeley replied in his 
squeaky voice: ‘ Well, I’m the only d d fool in this 
office who could make a mistake like that.” Not long 
after Greeley’s death, Proofreader Robinson commit- 





ted suicide. 

“Tom” Rooker, of the Tribune, was the greatest 
foreman that ever lived, and nearly all of the foremen 
in other New York offices graduated under him. Mr. 
Rooker lived to a great age, occupying the position of 
secretary to the Tribune Association for many years, 
and died in harness. “ Sam’ Walters, who succeeded 
Rooker as foreman, was the crankiest fellow that ever 
made up a form. You seldom got a civil word out of 
him, but he had a keen sense of justice and fairness. 

William F. Beers, who for many years occupied the 
position of night editor of the Tribune, was a Times 
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compositor when he entered the Federal army. Enlist- 
ing as a private soldier in the roth New York Volun- 
teers, he rose to the rank of lieutenant and quarter- 
master before the close of the war. He died deeply 
regretted by all of his old associates at the case. His 
brother, James, is still in the business as assistant fore- 
man in the Sun office. 

Joseph Elliott, best known as “ Uncle Joe,’ attracted 
the elder Bennett’s attention while foreman of the Her- 
ald composing-room, and as he manifested great execu- 
tive ability, “Joe” finally became superintendent of 
every department of the paper outside of the editorial 
rooms. Subsequently he even invaded the “ brains ’ 


the Times office for twenty-odd years. “ Nelse” was 
an inveterate gambler, his face being a familiar one on 
Saturday nights in “ Dad” Cunningham's faro bank. 
It was Cunningham who killed Paudeen by shooting 
him during a fight in front of the New York Hospital, 
corner of Broadway and Duane streets. Kinmonth 
met the fate of all gamblers who are “ on the outside,” 
for while he frequently won, his gains were small and 
his losses large. He seldom had a cent of his earnings 
on Monday. 

“ Joe” Byers, who died a blind man, came from 
Albany. His love of mischief was remarkable, and 
scarcely a week passed without some rare prank of his 














THE LILY 


department, for Mr. Elliott’s greatest fame was 
achieved as a sporting writer. By a peculiar system of 
sign phonetics he was able to record every blow given 
in a prize fight, his descriptions of which were eagerly 
read. As a racing reporter Elliott has never been 
equaled, his descriptions being both picturesque and 
graphic, their accuracy stamping them as “ records.” 
“Joe ’’ died at the age of eighty, six years after his 
retirement, caused by failing mental powers and loss 
of memory. He did not live to see the final success of 
the Linotype, which would have broken his heart, for 
“ Joe” was a firm believer in the theory that setting 
type needed brains which no machine could supply. 
Many old printers will remember Nelson Kin- 
month, a Canadian compositor, who held a frame in 
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convulsing every composing-room. Strong potash lye 
was necessary to cleanse the type taken from the 
greasy “turtles.” Large lead-lined basins were used 
for soaking the type over night. In the morning the 
lye was run off into huge iron kettles underneath and 
pure water turned on to complete the operation. One 
night “ Joe” managed without discovery to turn off 
the lye through the water waste pipes, then filling the 
basins with Croton. When his mates began taking 
type, in the little hand galleys, for distribution, they 
found the matter as hard as nails. ‘ Joe” was the 
loudest complainant against the trick, but years after 
he confessed his guilt to me. 

* Bill’ Leach, who is still alive, and cutting copy 
on the Herald, was a fast hand, a wag and a humorist. 
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He was forever cracking a joke and kept the Times 
composing-room in a constant roar. William Young 
rose to the rank of managing editor of the Sui, subse- 
quently making his mark as a sporting writer. There 
was one man named Reynolds — Benjamin, I think — 
who proved himself the most generous man that ever 
clutched a stick. As a “sub” he filled a sick chum’s 
frame for three months, giving half of his earnings to 
ease the dying hours of his friend. Getting the dead 
man’s frame as a regular hand, he continued to sup- 
port the widow and orphans for several years. He 
won the respect and esteem of every newspaper 
“comp.” Hugh Farrar McDermott set type on the 
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A SAFE RETREAT. 


Times for some years before his talent as a poet was 
discovered and made him famous. 

In those days composition began at 1 p.m. for half 
the force, ending at 3, when the other phalanxes con- 
tinued until 5. Evening composition began at 6:30. 
All of the morning papers issued two evening editions, 
containing a couple of columns of telegraphic and local 
news. The type was hurried into the forms, unread 
and uncorrected, but there were seldom more than five 
or six typographical errors any one day. Composition 
was heavy, owing to the dearth of fast men, and it was 
not uncommon for the announcement of “* copy for all 
hands ” being heard at 1 o'clock, everybody working 
right through until after 2 a.M., with a few minutes 
snatched for dinner and supper. Frequently the men 
got fourteen hours of composition, mainly nonpareil. 


Telegraph tolls were heavy and correspondents were 
accustomed to write their reports on steamboat and 
train between New York and Albany, Springfield, New 
Haven, Boston, Philadelphia and sometimes even 
Washington. Their matter was always leaded to 
hasten composition, the “ fat’’ putting new life into 
nimble fingers. It was only in 1861, when papier- 
maché stereotype matrices made a duplication of forms 
possible, that the newspapers could venture on daily 
supplements. The improvement came just in time, for 
the Civil War compelled increased space. Now that 
ocean cables carry the news of the whole world on the 
day of its occurrence, it may seem strange to learn that 
European, South American and Pacific coast news 
came only by steamer. “Four Days Later from 
Iurope,” was almost a stereotyped heading. Night 
editors remained on duty from 6 P.M. until 7 A.M., 
sometimes holding a phalanx or two on waiting orders, 
in anticipation of the arrival of a steamer. When a 
steamer came into port unexpected, the unmarried 
men, who were compelled by office rules to live down 
town, were summoned from their beds by messengers. 
Each man received $1 for the call and all of his compo- 
sition. During the Crimean War these early morning 
steamship extras were very frequent, and there was 
keen rivalry in getting them out first on the street. 

There were many swift compositors in those days. 
One of the swiftest among them was Benjamin Glasby, 
a very handsome man, quick and precise of movement 
in setting type and perfection in correctness. He could 
set 2,000 ems of solid agate in an hour with scarcely an 
error, not seeing a proof more than two or three times 
in a week. When one did come to him, because there 
were more than four errors in his take, he would often 
turn to the man next him and say: “ Correct the galley 
and you may have my matter.” His hatred of a foul 
proof was instinctive and uncontrollable. 

Hugh Morton, a Bostonian, was another fast com- 
positor. Both he and Glasby finally met their superior 
in John Spence, from New Orleans. In turn, Spence 
found his master in George Arensberg, who earned the 
title of “ Velocipede.””. It was he who won the famous 
solid gold composing-stick. 

My reminiscences of old-time printers would not be 
complete without mention of Amos J. Cummings. 
Amos made a “ tourist trip” or two before he settled 
down as a “regular” in the Tribune office. He and 
Glasby were great chums, being of similar disposition, 
kind, loyal and true. Mr. Cummings made an honor- 
able record as a Federal soldier during the Civil War, 
and now wears the medal of honor. As managing edi- 
tor of the Tribune and Sun he manifested possession 
of the highest journalistic qualities, while his career in 
Congress is a credit alike to himself and the craft he 
sprang from. “Amos ” was a fast crab in his time and 
Big Six.” 


still retains his membership in “ 
James Gordon Bennett, the elder, had an intense 


dislike for typographical errors. A misspelled word or 
displaced letter made him furious. One week there 
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was a deluge of these inaccuracies in the columns of the 
Herald and Mr. Bennett was indignant. Summoning 
foreman he insisted that 
delinquents must be dismissed. The foreman told the 
old gentleman that the errors had been committed by 
A few days after, Mr. 


the composing-room the 


“subs? and not by regulars. 
Bennett ascended the long flights of iron stairs to the 
composing-room, and was hindered in his progress by 
a young man, who dodged to and fro. 

“Stand still, mon, and let me get by ye!” ejacu- 
lated the founder of the Herald. Then as he passed, 
he stopped and asked: “And who are ye, anyway?” 

* Oh, I’m nobody,” responded the young man, non- 
chalantly; ** I’m only a sub.” 

* Hey, mon, let me ha’ a look at ye!” exclaimed 
Mr. Bennett. * You're the dommed scoundrel that’s 
bin making all the teepographical blunders. Ye are 
deescharged, dinna ye mind thot!” 

And the substitute took Mr. Bennett at his word, 
for he never came back. 

The firing of the secession guns at Fort Sumter, 
and President Lincoln's call for troops, took many a 
New York typo from his case, all dropping stick and 
and bayonet. But few of them 
all of those who did, came back 
Take them one 


rule for musket 


returned; nearly 
wearing shoulder straps and swords. 
and all, these old-time printers were a fine body of men, 
loyal to their art and their comrades. Now composi- 


tors on newspapers are merely typewriters. 
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ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER.* 


BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


NO. XII.— BOOKKEEPING AND OFFICE MANAGEMENT. 

*OME newspaper proprietors are better fitted to be 
i. at the business end of a property, while others 
will achieve greater results as managing editors; but 
the man who attempts to fill both positions on a daily 
newspaper uses poor judgment, as he must neces- 
sarily leave many things undone and one side or the 
other suffers accordingly. It is easier to secure a good 
editorial writer and managing editor than it is to finda 
man fully capable of handling the business and 
finances, and the best place for the owner of a property 
is at the head of the business department. On a small 
city daily he will probably be obliged to act as his own 
advertising manager and circulation manager, and also 
look after collections and what soliciting there is done, 
and the details of such work will take him out of the 
office the greater part of the time. It is therefore very 
important that he should have an able assistant who 
will be in the office at all times during business hours 
and who will also be a capable bookkeeper. He in turn 
should have a bright boy who will be able to assist in 
the details of the accounts and records and will be at 
hand to run on errands. With proper persons filling 


*This series of articles was commenced in THe InLanp Prféter for 
November, 1899. The next number will be ‘* Reportorial Force and Its 


Work.” 


these positions any publisher who understands his busi- 
ness should have little difficulty in making a success of 
a newspaper property in a small city, providing the 
field has been well chosen. 

In order to avoid errors, complaints and loss of cus- 
tomers and money, it is imperative that everything 
entering into office management should be reduced to 
a system —a slow, methodical routine is better than a 
promiscuous rush that necessitates frequent untangling 
of results. 
the beginning of each day's work, these to be followed 


Give the boy certain duties to perform at 


by other routine matters that must be attended to in 
regular order, and there will be various other matters 
of detail to occupy his time between these regular 
duties. 
systematically so that no duty of the day will be over- 
He should have a time 


The bookkeeper should also arrange his work 


looked, slighted or unfinished. 
for attending to correspondence, checking the paper, 
posting his books, making out bills, and all other prin- 
cipal duties. He should still further reduce each of 
these duties to a system that will avoid errors and mis- 
The 


received should show when commenced and when to 


understandings. record of each subscription 
stop, amount paid and all other information about 
which there might be a misunderstanding. If a sub- 
scriber calls and says, “Send me your paper for a 


month,” he should alwavs be asked if he wishes it 
stopped at that time and a memorandum of his reply 
should be entered. More bad feelings are engendered 
through this one thing than in any other portion of the 
business. The customer may intend to imply in giving 
an order of this kind that he wishes the paper for a 
month,” he should always be asked if he wishes it 
is continued; and when the publisher attempts to col- 
lect, there is trouble and the loss of a future subscriber. 

A like careful entry of all advertising agreements 
contract entered unless 
There 


should be made and no ** t. f.” 
it is thoroughly understood by the customer. 
are publishers who consider it a good plan to catch as 
many advertisers as possible on contracts of this kind, 
but the pressing of such accounts makes enemies and 
loses future business. Never trust to the memory of 
the advertiser. 

No man’s memory is infallible, and many matters 
will not be overlooked if a memorandum is made for 
future reference. When there comes to mind certain 
things that should receive attention later on, jot them 
down and the mind will be more clear to attend to the 
duties at hand and nothing will be overlooked. This 
memorandum should be glanced over occasionally dur- 
ing the day and all matters referred to should receive 
attention before the close of business if possible. 

Have a file cabinet in which should be kept all let- 
ters, contracts and agreements, bills, receipts, ete., care- 
fully indexed, and in addition secure a sufficient quan- 
tity of transfer files so that there will be no need of 
destroying any papers of this character. Another 
important device in this connection is a copying press 
so that a duplicate may be retained of every business 
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letter written. This matter is usually given too little 
attention by the publishers of the smaller papers, caus- 
ing no end of misunderstanding, correspondence and 
explanation. 

[ will not advocate any particular forms to be 
adopted in bookkeeping. Every bookkeeper will have 
his own system, and if a capable man is secured for the 
position there will be very little advantage in changing. 
The greatest necessity is in having a systematic 
arrangement and adhering to it. The trouble experi- 
enced by some publishers in keeping accounts straight 
lies not so much in the system in use as in the neglect 
of adhering to it. 

Collections and credits are two of the most impor- 
tant matters in connection with office management. 
Credit should not be allowed until reasonably certain 
the account will be paid, and even then there should be 
an understanding as to when payment will be made, 
and then insist upon a settlement according to agree- 
ment. In running advertising accounts, bills should be 
rendered monthly, and if not paid in thirty days stop 
the advertising unless you are able to secure a definite 
promise of payment in the near future. Forced collec- 
tions of accounts six months or more old is advisable. 
Publishers who have fallen into the habit of allowing 
credits indiscriminately will consider these plans 
impracticable; but, on the contrary, advertisers will 
think better of you, and the occasional loss of a cus- 
tomer will be more than offset by the prompt payment 
of others. And then, too, the advertisers who drop out 
because payment of their bills is insisted upon are 
nearly always those who would have failed to pay if 
allowed to continue undisturbed. 


(To be continued.) 
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A STUDY OF PROOFREADING. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

NO. II.— DETAILS OF THE COPY-READER’S WORK. 
O work can be done properly without system. 
The mere reading of copy is not all that must be 
attended to by the proofreader’s assistant. It is com- 
monly part of his duty to keep copy and proofs in 
such order that they may readily be found for refer- 
ence. Systems will vary according to the nature of the 
work and personal notions; but system of some kind is 
essential, and the quick mastery of such arrangement 
is important. In this, as in all else, the method should 


at least so far as 





be decided by the proofreader 
immediate control is concerned, although it may often 
be his duty merely to execute orders from a higher 
and it can not be too 





authority. The point is 
strongly impressed — that the copy-reader is subordi- 
nate to the proofreader, and should instantly comply 
with any direction or request by him. 

Various differences in method are necessitated by 
differences in the nature of the work, and by the length 
of time at command. Not only is work on books, as a 


rule, less hurried than that on newspapers, but other 


matters are different also. Often the proofreading on 
books can be done so leisurely that, in proper hands, 
practical absence of error should be a certainty. A 
copy-reader employed on books will find great benefit 
in paying close attention to what the proofreader 
does, so far as it may be done without neglecting his 
own work. While reading the copy, that should claim 
all his attention; but between times, and even when 
pausing for the reader to mark corrections, various 
opportunities arise for observation that will seldom fail 
to be profitable. On daily newspaper work, on the con- 
trary, time is limited and the work is much more 
varied, so that the opportunities for learning are 
restricted to mere glimpses, although they occur in 
even greater frequency than on book work. 

A conscientious copy-reader may be a genuine 
assistant to the proofreader in many ways. One of the 
best helps possible is a habit of noticing when errors 
are to be marked, and stopping for an instant, or read- 
ing a little slowly, without having to be requested to do 
so. Some very speedy proofreaders, on newspaper 
work, especially when reading matter that is wanted 
very quickly, will never admit that they need any stop- 
ping for any marks except the writing of a number of 
words; but even they, as a rule, are very much helped 
by voluntary slackening of speed when a number of 
marks are evidently to be made at once or a whole word 
is to be written. If the proofreader does not wish this, 
he will not fail to say so. The faculty of affording 
such help is not one that can be minutely described, and 
can be acquired in any approach to perfection only by 
persistent effort. Nothing should be allowed to inter- 
fere with absolute certainty of reading exactly what 
the copy says, and nothing else, so plainly that the lis- 
tener simply can not misunderstand. With such unmis- 
takable reading kept in mind as the most important 
attainment, second place may be given to the faculty 
indicated above. One who is: reading a proof can 
hardly fail to be pleased by not having to say * stop” 
or “* wait ” every time he finds a halt necessary, and the 
copy-reader who renders such assistance is usually sat- 
isfactory and progressive in all ways. 

Not much of the detail of reading copy on book 
work need be separately described, as the nice points 
of actual accomplishment are the same practically in all 
kinds of work. Having a large amount of reading at 
once, as most commonly one does on books, the begin- 
ning and the conclusion only are different from the 
work on newspapers. These consist simply in ascertain- 
ing that the matter connects properly with what has 
gone before and marking the place where the reading 
is stopped for the time. 





On a daily newspaper of considerable size — as 
most of them are nowadays — the work comes in com- 
paratively small portions, generally to be selected from 
a promiscuous heap. It may be that in some proof- 
rooms a special person has the duty of arranging the 
proofs for the readers, but it is safe to say that as a 


rule the readers have all to do their part of this. If the 
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proofs and copy are merely placed all together on a 
table, as they frequently are, each copy-reader or proof- 
reader, on taking up a new piece of work, should 
arrange all the work that needs arranging, placing each 
proof with its copy so that they will not again become 
confused. A great advantage thus gained will be the 
perception of what the proofs are, so that selection may 
be facilitated. Some kinds of matter are always 
wanted as quickly as possible — and even more quickly 
than is possible with anything like the deliberation 
necessary for certainty in result. Intelligent selection 
of proofs as to the order of doing the work must result 
from observation, as each office has some peculiarities. 
Each proofreader and each copy-reader should, in gen- 
eral, know the prominent preferences, and select work 
accordingly. 

Much of the copy comes to newspaper editors in 
small and scattering instalments, and these commonly 
must be pushed ahead into type just as they come. The 
only way to have these identified for quick connection 
when ready to make up is by some system of number- 
ing and lettering, which must be carefully copied in the 
tvpe. Nothing is much more important in a newspaper 
office than proper reproduction in proof of any and all 
identifying marks as made on copy. This can not be 
too closely looked after, and the one who reads the 
copy should always be on the lookout for the possibility 
of omitting some identifying or locating mark or 
number. An inflexible rule to look for a direction of 
location or connection on every piece of work is very 
necessary where such marks are used, and this means 
every newspaper office. Systems of marking vary, of 
course, but all the copy-reader is concerned with is the 
reading of everything that should be read. In this, as 
in everything else, the main responsibility properly 
belongs to the proofreader; but he is sure to be better 
pleased and better aided by an assistant who attends 
closely to all particulars of his work than by one who 
has to be prompted continually. 

Reading to a proofreader should be done just like 
any reading aloud, except that a few points of differ- 
ence in spelling the same sound must be noticed in 
some way that will tell the proofreader quickly and 
unmistakably which is the spelling he should have on 
the proof, and many syllables should be omitted in 
reading figures. In the matter of spelling, every possi- 
bility of misunderstanding must be watched for care- 
fully, even to the extent of particularizing sometimes 
when it seems almost silly to do so. We have already 
said that methods vary, and that the proofreader’s 
wishes must determine such matters, but some of the 
points that demand such attention may indicate and 
emphasize the usefulness of making minute distinctions 
in reading. 

A direction given in the paper from which we have 
already quoted is: “In reading names, spell out all 
such as admit of two or more forms of spelling, 
such as Stewart — Stuart, etc.” Such practice secures 
the desired result, but is objectionable as using too 


- much time. A much better way is to have it under- 


stood that the spelling Stewart is the right one when 
the name is merely pronounced, and to say “ Stuart 
with a uw,” or better yet, as more saving, “ Stuart (1).” 
Thus, also, Brown (e), and only pronounce the name 
when spelled Brown; Smythe or Smyth (y) when the 
name is not Smith; and so with any name that has 
one very common form and other forms not so com- 
mon. Everything that is indeterminate through mere 
pronunciation, and can not be made positively clear by 
a shorter method, should be spelled letter by letter: 
but a quicker process should. be used when possible. 
This is one of the matters which the proofreader’s 
choice should determine, when he has a choice and 
says So. 

Special care is necessary in reading a succession of 
figures. The proofreader seldom needs to have the 
words, million, thousand, and hundred read to him, but 
he does need the help of hearing the periods distinctly 
separated. Thus, a number 2,357,468 should be read 
“two, three fifty-seven, four sixty-eight,” not “ two 
million, three hundred and fifty-seven thousand, four 
hundred and sixty-eight ”; but numbers with ciphers 
only in one period, as 2,000,468, or 2,357,000, should 
be read as “two million four sixty-eight,” or * two. 
three fifty-seven thousand.” Tabulated matter par- 
ticularly, where number follows number, with no words 
between, demands caution not only in enunciating 
-ach syllable with perfect clearness, but a clear separa- 
tion of one number from another. A special drill in this 
would be of great benefit to a beginner. Of course no 
time can be afforded for anything like a real pause 
after each number, yet there is great danger in care- 
lessly running them together without distinct articula- 
tion. In reading thousands it is decidedly preferable 
to say “ two, three sixty-eight,” rather than * twenty- 
three sixty-eight.””. Thus the periods are kept distinct, 
besides saving a syllable in each number. Many copy- 
readers of considerable experience are lacking in adept- 
ness at reading figures. 

The most important detail of the copy-reader’s 
work, in its bearing on personal success, is that he 
should not allow himself to be forced to attempt read- 
ing at a speed beyond his real capacity. Temptation to 
read too fast often comes in the shape of an easy piece 
of work, such as reprint with easy words. Every copy- 
reader who cares to do the work right should study his 
own ability for clear and sure reading, with reference 
to speed, and keep the work within such limits. Some 
proofreaders try to persuade their assistants to undue 
speed, but comparatively such proofreaders are few. 

(To be continued.) 
COMPLIMENTS TO MR. WU. 

“Well, sir, me little Chinee frind Woo must be havin’ th’ 
time iv his life in Wash’n’ton these days,” said Mr. Dooley. 

“Who's he?” asked Mr. Hennessy. 

“ He’s th’ Chinee ministher,” said Mr. Dooley, “ an’ his busi- 
ness is f'r to supply fresh hand-laundhried misinformation to 
th’ Sicrety iv State.”"— Mr. Dooley, in Harper’s IVeekly. 
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Subscribers and others having questions they desire answered by 
letter or through THe INLAND PRINTER should place such queries on sep- 
arate sheets of paper, and not include them in business letters intended 
for the subscription department. If so written they can be sent with busi- 
ness letters, but it is better to forward them under separate cover, mark- 
ing plainly on outside of envelope the name of department under which 
answer is expected. Read paragraph at the beginning of each depart- 
ment head for particulars. Letters asking reply by mail should be 
accompanied by stamp. The large amount of correspondence reaching 
this office makes compliance with these sh ta absolutely necessary. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

Two Dotvars per annum in advance; one dollar for six months in 
advance; sample copies, 20 cents each. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. WE CAN NOT USE CHECKS ON LOCAL BANKS UN- 
LESS EXCHANGE !S ADDED; send draft on New York or Chi- 
cago. Make all remittances free of exchange, and payable to The 
Inland Printer Company. Currency forwarded in unregistered letters 
will be at sender’s risk. Postage stamps are not desirable, but if 
necessary to remit them, one-cent stamps are preferred. 

Foreign Subscriptions. —To countries within the postal union, postage 

prepaid, three dollars and twenty cents, or thirteen shillings two 

pence, per annum, in advance. Make foreign money orders payable 
to Henry O. Shepard. No foreign postage stamps accepted, and no 
attention will be paid 1 to postal-c card requests for” free samples. 


ADVERTISING RATES 

Furnished on application. The value of THe INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to insure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the twentieth of the 
month preceding. 


In order to protect the interests ‘of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to honestly 
fulfil the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 





Tue INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail from, and ‘subscrip- 
tions will be received by, ali newsdealers and typefounders throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
newsdealers who do not keep it on sale. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
“OOD presswork is more than half the battle. 
¥ Even a badly displayed job loses some of its 
unattractiveness when properly printed. 
HE printer who preaches advertising to others 
ought to practice it himself. The power of 
example is much greater than that of precept. 
N the United States there is one periodical published 
for every 3,750 of the population, white and black, 
literate and illiterate, men, women and children. 
\ ANY printers will reap a harvest from the polit- 
4 ical campaign during the next two months. 
The printing-press is still the best spokesman for the 
politicians. 
HE printers of Great Britain are having trouble 
over the scarcity of paper, due partly to the 
great increase in consumption on account of the war 
and to the drouth in Sweden, which has stopped 
the pulp-grinding mills from operating. Paper has 
advanced in cost more than forty per cent during the 
past three months. 


HE world is still awaiting the first inkless news- 
paper. Despite all reports of the successful 
application of the new process, no publisher has vet 
adopted it as a regular thing. Perhaps, like the 
perfected typesetting machine, inkless printing will 
some day take the printing world by storm when least 
expected. Meanwhile the ink factories are still * doing 
business at the old stand.” 


HE practice of printing newspapers from dry 
instead of dampened paper is said to have grown 
out of the necessities of the Civil War. The army 
printers, finding it impossible at times to procure 
water with which to dampen their sheets, were forced 
to try the experiment of printing from dry paper, and 
found that it gave good results. Many country news- 
papers are still printed from dampened paper. 


. )-DATE printers who watch developments 
/ and are the earliest to invest in new type faces 
and improved appliances are the ones who find the 
business profitable. Many a man who invested in a 
$5,000 or $10,000 plant ten or fifteen years ago and 
hasn't added to it since, wonders why it fails to vield a 
profit on the investment. He may find out the reason 
by putting his plant on the market. 


( )* another page in this issue will be found an 

article referring to the decision of Judge Hutch- 
inson in the case of the Photo-Engravers’ Association, 
of Chicago, in which some interesting points are 
brought out relative to the formation of associations 
for maintaining prices or improving trade conditions. 
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The judge’s decision was adverse to the Chicago photo- 
engravers on trial, who were found guilty of violating 
the anti-trust law, but the article referred to gives 
extracts from the evidence and concludes that the worst 
construction that could be put upon it was an attempt 
to form a combine, and that the evidence did not sup- 
port the court’s reasoning and application of the law. 
If Judge Hutchinson’s decision is right, any body of 
business men who join in association for the advance- 
ment of their interests are liable to be brought into 
court and charged with the crime of forming a trust in 
violation of the law. Such action is liable to have a 
restraining influence on progressive business men who 
are ever looking to the advancement and improvement 
of trade conditions, and retard the consummation of 
benefits that would otherwise be introduced. The 
article is well worth the perusal and careful considera- 
tion of our readers. 





FEW PRINTERS’ STRIKES IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


“THE journeymen printers of Great Britain set their 

ia American brethren a worthy example in how not 
to strike. A recent writer in a trade journal, discuss- 
ing printing-trade statistics, says: 

“The group of printing trades appears to have a 
smooth existence so far as trade disputes are con- 
cerned. The percentage proportion of working popu- 
lation involved in disputes was, in 1896, 0.1; in 1897, 
0.3; in 1808, 0.1, and in 1899, 0.1. Such small percen- 
tages speak volumes for the conservative manner in 
which printing-trade unions are managed in Great 
Britain by their leaders. This conservatism has fre- 
quently been a matter for comment by American writ- 
ers on the industry, and also by writers on economic 
subjects. Many disputes are settled in. the United 
Kingdom by conciliation and arbitration, the total num- 
ber of these disputes settled by these means being 
forty-three in 1898, 19,517 persons being affected 
thereby. These disputes were settled by trade boards, 
federations of trades unions and trade councils, and by 
individuals.” 


THE UNITED TYPOTHETAE AND THE UNION 
LABOR QUESTION. 

“THE INLAND PRINTER does not share the 

i view, held in some quarters, that the United 
Typothete is an organization founded principally 
to oppose trades-unionism in the printing business. 
Neither does THe INLAND PRINTER believe that 
the Typothetz will cease to be of value to the employ- 
ing printers unless it engages in an effort to extermi- 
nate the International Typographical Union, the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen’s Union, the Brotherhood 
of Bookbinders and the various other organizations 
intended to benefit the wage-earners of the craft. It is 
true that the unions have at times employed unwise 
methods and acted in an arrogant manner to achieve 
their ends, and it is also true that employers have been 
the chief sufferers thereby, but these abuses have gen- 


erally brought their own correction, and in most cases 
the relations between the men and their employers has 
not been irrevocably sundered. 

In any event, it is altogether out of reason to talk 
of abolishing the unions. They are an outgrowth of 
modern industrial conditions which can neither be 
ignored nor swept away. They accomplish good, even 
where much of their work is ill-advised and of no direct 
benefit to themselves or any one else. Under wise direc- 
tion they are helpful not alone to their own members, 
but also to the employers, since it must be admitted that 
they tend to restrict much of the unwholesome compe- 
tition that is the bane of the trade. For that much, at 
least, they are deserving of credit. It is not too much 
to hope, nor is THE INLAND PRINTER unwilling to pre- 
dict, that as the unions become older they will increase 
in wisdom and a due regard for property rights, and 
thus remove the chief objection to their existence. 
Indeed, we do not believe it is altogether an optimistic 
dream to declare that the unions, in the printing trade 
at least, will some day learn the futility of the strike 
and boycott and adopt less reprehensible measures in 
conducting their affairs. 

In the meantime, the Typothetz should be mindful 
of the interests of its members as employers, zealous tq 
resent unjust and unnecessary attacks and to adminis- 
ter discipline when required. It should render every 
assistance within its power to its individual members 
subjected to oppression from whatever source, and 
exercise a conciliatory influence in preventing trouble 
wherever possible. Being itself an organization for the 
protection of the mutual interests of its members, it 
can not with reason deny the right of the employes to 
organize or to act in concert where their interests are 
involved. 

The part of wisdom, indeed, lies in acknowledging 
the right of the unions to exist — as a “ necessary evil,” 
if you will — and to make the best terms with them that 
can be made. To invite a general fight is only to 
involve everybody concerned in vast trouble and 
expense with no assurance of any compensating benefit. 
Even non-union men have been known to strike. At 
all previous conventions of the United_Typothete this 
conciliatory spirit has dominated, and THe INLAND 
PRINTER believes that this view will again commend 
itself to the gentlemen who will meet in Kansas City 
convention the latter part of this month. 








THE BEST WORK OF THE TYPOTHETAE MUST 
BE DONE IN THE LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 
SUGGESTION that a permanent secretary or 

A agent be employed by the United Typothetz, at 

a salary, to give his entire time to building up the 

organization, seems to have opened the way to a 

general discussion of the aims and objects of the 

Typothete and to have raised the question as to 

whether the association is really fulfilling the purposes 

for which it was founded. Some there are who are 
even gravely advocating that a man be employed to 
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visit employing printers in various parts of the country, 
to inquire into their business methods, to point out 
faults and suggest corrections, and to impose a penalty 
upon those who fail to heed the warning. In other 
words, they want a “walking delegate’’ for the 
employers! All of which THE INLAND PRINTER does 
not hesitate to brand as sheer nonsense, which will 
never for a minute be tolerated by any considerable 
number of intelligent employing printers —and_ for 
the other kind it isn’t worth while to argue. 

An employer who isn’t capable of looking after his 
own affairs will quickly find himself on the rocks of 
bankruptcy and thus rid the trade of his unwelcome 
presence. There is work for the United Typothetz to 
do, but this is not a part of it. Those who complain 
that the annual conventions result in little practical 
good, do so without a full understanding of the situa- 
tion. The convention is not intended to be, and never 
can be, anything more than an opportunity for the 
employers from all over the country to get together, 
exchange ideas, compare notes and have a good time. 
To provide laws and regulations, with penalties, sundry 
and dire, for their non-observance, smacks too much of 
methods about which the employer is wont to complain. 

The real work of the Typothetz must be done in the 
local associations. It is here that the employers’ inter- 
ests are the best known and the best cared for. It is in 
the meetings of these associations that a policy can be 
devised best fitted to cover the conditions prevailing in 
each locality. The evils of price-cutting, the unjust 
demands of the unions, and the possible tendency of the 
supply houses to discriminate can here be looked after, 
but they are all subjects that can only be treated in an 
academic and superficial way in national conventions. 

The United Typothetz is all right. Its conventions 
are all right, just as they are. If there is work enough 
to keep a secretary busy all the time, by all means 
employ one (and whether there is or not the secretary 
is entitled to remuneration), but to go further would 
be, we fear, to fare worse. Next thing, some one will 
be proposing to make it compulsory to belong to the 
Typothete before one can do business. And then we 
shall have societies for the protection of “free” 
employers, i. e., those who won't join the association. 
The Typothetz at present serves its purpose as no other 
association of employing printers can or will, but it 
should not be made ridiculous by requiring it to do 
impossibilities. 





Photo by Roy Gove, De Kalb, Il. 
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THE DANIEL PRESS, OXFORD. 


BY W. IRVING WAY. 


“IT do not love thee, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why, I can not tell; 
But this alone I know full well, 

I do not love thee, Doctor Fell.’’* 


_ fs the Doctor John Fell, Bishop of Oxford, 
who presented to Oxford University a complete 


tvpefoundry, consisting of the punches and matrices 
of twenty fonts of Roman, Italic, Orientals, Saxons, 
Black 


letter, besides molds and all the 


other various apparatus and uten- 


and other 
sils necessary for a complete print- 
ing establishment. A full inventory 
of this princely gift by the chief 
founder of the Oxford University 
foundry was published in 1695, and 
may be read by the curious in the 
late Mr. Talbot Baines Reed's “ His- 
tory of Old English Letter Foun- 
dries,’ where it is reprinted in de- 
tail, with much other valuable data 










A\\\ besides. About twenty-four years 
, ago the Rev. Henry Daniel, of 


Worcester College, Oxford, had 
some italic, roman and old English 
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pica type cast from the Fell mat- 
rices, and it is about the beautiful and tasteful little 
books printed by Mr. Daniel that I propose to offer 
some notes and comments. 

As early as 1856, when a mere lad, Mr. Daniel set 
up a small hand press and printed as his initial effort 
“ The Latest Sonnets of C. J. C.””. On his graduation 
he resumed his hobby, and in 1875 printed ‘A Cata- 
logue of Pamphlets in Worcester College,” in an edi- 
tion limited to twenty-five copies. In 1876 he began 
printing from the Fell type, but the first book with 
which I am acquainted is “ The Garland of Rachel,” 
1881, though | believe that two or three small books 
were issued in the interim between 1876 and 1881. 

“ The Garland” can not be very familiar to book- 
It is a collection of verses celebrat- 
There 


lovers in America. 
ing the birth of Mr. Daniel’s daughter, Rachel. 
are eighteen contributions by Messrs. W. E. Henley, 
Andrew Lang, Austin Dobson, Edmund Gosse, Robert 
Bridges, “ Lewis Carroll,” and Frederick 
among others — each poem having an initial miniated 
by Mrs. Daniel. By an ingenious arrangement there 
are eighteen different title-pages, each author being 
A rebus 


I af »cke F 


made to appear as the contributor-in-chief. 
printers’ mark and headpieces were contributed by 
Mr. Alfred Parsons, the landscape-painter. The com- 
position and press-work were done wholly by Mr. 
Daniel — the paper being old Dutch hand-made, tall 
octavo, and the binding of creamy Oxford vellum 

*Tom Brown, the author of this famous epigram, had been sentenced 
to expulsion from Christ Church for some irregularity, but was offered 
pardon by the Dean, Doctor Fell, afterward Bishop, if he could translate 


extempore Martial’s epigram on dislike without reason, which he imme 
diately did in the form substantially as above. 








over stiff boards. Of the thirty odd books thus far 
printed by Mr. Daniel this is one of the rarest, and 
one of the costliest, as Lewis Carroll's copy brought 
upward of $60 at auction several vears ago. 

About 1882 Mr. Daniel set up a new hand press — 
the \lbion, I believe it is called — and from this press 
was issued, in 1883, * Sixe Idillia,” a collection of six 
poems translated from Theocritus, reprinted from the 
unique copy in the Bodleian Library. Only one hun- 
dred copies were printed, on Dutch hand-made paper, 
each containing six rubricated initials, and an etched 
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frontispiece by Mr. Parsons. In the same year Mr. 
Daniel issued Mr. Robert Bridges’ ** Prometheus the 
liregiver,” in an edition limited to one hundred copies 
on old Dutch paper, with one initial miniated by Mrs. 
Daniel. This is the only book issued by Mr. Daniel, 
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with which I am acquainted, containing a “ List of 
Subscribers.” 

The year 1884 was a busy one for the printer, three 
more books issuing from the press, the first two being 
Canon Dixon’s “* Odes and Eclogues,” in an edition of 
one hundred copies on Whatman hand-made paper, 
with initials miniated by Mrs. Daniel, and Mr. Robert 
Bridges’ ‘‘ Poems ” in an issue of one hundred and fifty 
copies on Dutch paper. It was of Canon Dixon's 
“ Odes ” that the poet Swinburne wrote to Mr. Dixon 
that “the form of the book is just such as I have 
always wished, but hitherto in vain, to see adopted by 
English publishers for books to which such simply 
delicate raiment would be appropriate.”” And just here 
[ must remind my readers that the form of all the 
Daniel Press books described in this article is small 
quarto unless otherwise noted. The third book bearing 
date 1884 is entitled “ Poems,” by Henry Patmore — 
one hundred and twenty-five copies printed on What- 
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man paper, with just one of Mrs. Daniel's delicately 
miniated initials in each copy. This book is also 
extremely scarce, as only twenty-five copies were 
offered for sale — the remainder being retained by the 
family of the author. Henry Patmore, the third son of 
Coventry Patmore, died when twenty-three years old, 
and on the day of his death he expressed a wish that 
his poems should be printed. His sister contributed a 
‘Biographical Note” to the selection, to which his 
father added a postscript and Mr. Edmund Gosse a 
poem. In his postscript the father tells us that “ Once, 
when [ had been commending his verses, he (Henry ) 
laughed and said that [ should perhaps be known to 
future times as ‘The Father of Patmore.’ Had he 
lived his jest would probably have become prophecy.” 

Two books were issued by Mr. Daniel in 1885, of 
which “* Love's Graduate: A Comedy,” by John Web- 
ster, with prefatory essay by Mr. Edmund Gosse, is 
the only one I have seen. One hundred and fifty copies 
were printed on Whatinan paper. 

After a vear of rest, Mr. Daniel brought out Canon 
Dixon’s * Lyrical Poems” in 1887, the issue being 
limited to 105 copies on Whatman paper, each copy 
with an initial by Mrs. Daniel. During the ten vears 
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WINGED WORDS 


S darting fwallows {kim acrofs a pool, 
Whofe tranquil depths reflect a tranquil 
{ky, 
So, o’er the depths of filence, dark and cool, 
Our winged words dart playfully, 
And feldom break 
The quiet furface of the lake, 
As they flit by. 
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from 1888 to 1897, inclusive, Mr. Daniel kept up his 
average of about two books a year, but only one of 
these can be specially mentioned here, Mr. Walter 
Pater’s “An Imaginary Portrait,” or, as it is generally 
known, * The Child in the House.” Two hundred and 
fifty copies were printed, in square 16mo, on hand- 
made paper, of this “pretty specimen of chisell’d 
Cherry-stone,” and it has now come to be one of the 
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rarities of Mr. Daniel's press. It was recently cata- 
logued by an English dealer at four guineas — $21. 
Mr. Daniel has carried on his pious little enterprise 
with great modesty, without effort to exploit his wares 
by sounding of trumpets, or by other commercial aids. 
His books rarely find their way into the market; 
they are not sent to reviewers, but the limited issues 
are nearly always wholly subscribed by Mr. Daniel's 
list of private purchasers. This plan has its advan- 
tages, if one has the good fortune to be on the 
list, as Mr. Daniel's prices are as modest as his meth- 
ods of publishing. The books are not known beyond a 
limited circle, but one fancies this to be the wish of 
both printer and author. With a few notable excep- 
tions all the authors in Mr. Daniel's list are his per- 
sonal friends, who, like himself, seek neither present 
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DWSY|IGHT held her middle courfe, 
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“The Pleiads to their fource 
yy 2) - Beneath the Ocean ftole. 
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There wept along the wave 
Fair found and odorous light, 
From where in fecret cave 


Calypfo watched the night. 


And Sill with hands and feet 
A golden thread fhe wove, 

While in fad ftrain and [weet 
She fang her abfent love. 


“Viyffes, 


fame nor worldly profit. One of these authors is Mrs. 
Margaret L. Woods, daughter of the Dean of West- 
minster and wife of the President of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and her poems rarely see the light through the 
usual channels, if I am not mistaken, though her work 
has met the approbation of the most distinguished crit- 
ics in England. Hence it follows that the books of the 
Daniel Press, as a class, possess several features that 
are very attractive to the collector and lover of what is 
choicely good. They contain much new matter that is 
not otherwise accessible,and they are tastefully done by 
the gentle hands of an amateur —amateurs, I may prop- 
erly say, as Mrs. Daniel has, with much skill, added to 
their charm by the introduction of many initials done in 
a manner all her own. The advocate of modern machin- 


ery would criticise the occasionally uneven press-work, 
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or imperfect register, or the unorthodox margins, but 
all such evidences of unmathematical precision are 
likewise evidences of an uncommercial spirit and pur- 
pose, and are such as must ever distinguish beauty 
that is produced wholly by hand. The reproductions 
that are made to accompany this article are not the 
most comprehensive that might have been selected, but 
they illustrate fairly the character of the Fell roman 
and italic types in use at the private press of Mr. Henry 
Daniel. 
Written for THe INLanp PRINTER. 

THE CUTTING OF SPECIAL SHAPES.* 


NO. III. BY WILLIAM B. LAWRENCE 


N the cutting of such shapes as cubes, boxes of dit- 


ferent dimensions and other square or oblong 


shapes, not in “ perspective,” we find the simplest 
forms that can be cut out on the paper-cutter, with the 
aid of a pattern-block. 

This pattern-block may be of any thickness con- 
venient to fit under the clamp of the cutter, two inches 
being a very handy thickness, as it will accommodate 
about one hundred pieces of four-ply cardboard and 
allow for a piece of furniture, or thin piece of wood, cut 
to the shape of the pockets in the pattern-block, which 
is used to lay upon the top of the stock, in order that 
the cutter-clamp may press upon it and hold the stock 
firmly while being cut; it should be thick enough to 
prevent the cutter-clamp from resting upon the pattern. 

The pattern-block may be made of any well-sea- 
soned wood, but pine or poplar will be found as good as 
any other, besides being cheaper and less liable to warp. 
Should it be found difficult to secure well-seasoned 
two-inch stuff, two pieces of one-inch put together will 
answer just as well; the thickness of the pattern-block 
is of little consequence, however, only in so far as the 
thicker the block the greater the amount of the stock 
that can be accommodated at one time under the knife. 
the two-inch block has been found about the most con- 
venient thickness to use. 

While we are treating this subject of the cutting of 
shapes as though we were handling cardboard alone, it 
is done in that way to keep the explanation down to the 
simplest form, in order that no confusion may arise; at 
the same time we want to make it plain and clear that 
the printer is not restricted to the use of cardboard 
only. The shapes may be used for any kind of stock, 
paper, cardboard, leather, cloth, ete., for cards, labels, 
gumi-stickers, books, ete., so it will be readily under- 
stood that the instructions to be given for the cutting 
out of one kind of stock will answer for all of the kinds, 
and the printer is limited only by his ingenuity in 
applving to his own use that which is here presented. 

To illustrate the use of a pattern-block in which to 
cut the special shapes, we will take the cube for an 
example, and in the description of the manner of pro- 
ceeding in this case will be found the fundamental prin- 
ciple of preparing patterns for any other shape that can 


*All rights reserved. 
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be cut upon the paper-cutter. The main point to be 
kept in mind is the bringing of the stock to be cut to 
the cutting line in such a position as to have the knife 
cut it in exactly the right place. 

Fig. 23 represents a cube form, printed and ready 
to be cut out. The letters A, B, C, D represent the 
extra margins left on the stock to accommodate the 


may be taken out, or left in as a marker. Whichever 
method is used, as soon as the pads can be handled they 
are ready for the cutter. Now trim off edge marked C 
first, the edge marked D next and the edge B next. 
We now have the cube trimmed upon three sides 
with the padded edge A still on, as in Fig. 24, the trim- 
ming so far having been done in the regular way on the 
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gauge-pins, etc. The parts marked X are the corners 
to be cut off. Gather the stock and straighten to the 
edges A and B, which are the gauge edges, if the job 
was fed on a job press; pad the stock, gluing at the 
top, along the edge A. The padding is best done in a 
\’-shaped trough, and should be done carefully, putting 
edges A and B down into the trough, keeping as true 
as possible, not squeezing too tightly, and if possible 
using a padding glue that has a tendency to dry with- 
out becoming brittle. 

When the padding is dry, cut the stock into blocks 
a little smaller than the thickness of the pattern-block ; 
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that is, if your pattern-block is two inches in thickness, 
cut the pads one and three-quarter inches thick. 
Another and better way to do would be to size up the 
stock to the proper thickness before padding, putting in 
between the pads pieces of strawboard, cut to the same 
size as the stock, which should be left on the pad, on 
the under side, as a protection to the stock when cut- 
ting. The strawboard will cut clear on the last cut and 
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cutter. As the remainder of the cutting of this shape 
will require a pattern-block, we will consider the mak- 
ing of that next. Take a sheet of stock from the pad as 
shown in Fig. 24 and a piece of cardboard or thick 
paper (no definite size can be given); lay the stock 
upon the cardboard in the manner shown at I in 
Fig. 25, and mark with a lead-pencil along the edges of 
the stock, as indicated (the dotted “ Line of Cutter 
Knife,” Fig. 25, represents the edge of cardboard), 
keeping the line of the edge to be cut absolutely straight 
with the edge of the sheet of cardboard. Next turn the 
stock and place it upon the cardboard in the manner 
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shown at 2, Fig. 25, marking out the shape as in the 
first position; then turn the stock so as to have the 
edge A out and the top edge of the cube on a line with 
the edge of the cardboard, as at 3, Fig. 25. Mark this 
out as was done with the others. Now with a sharp 
knife cut out the shapes as marked upon the cardboard, 
using a ruler or straight-edge of some kind to insure 
having the lines true, and when this is done you will 
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have a pattern with which to mark out the wood block, 
and the pattern as completed should appear as shown in 
Fig. 26. The round portions at the angles of the pat- 
tern indicate holes bored before the pattern is sawed 
simply for the saw to run into; at the same time it 
makes a better shape for the stock than would be found 
in the square corners, as it allows the stock, in pads, to 
fit closer to the pattern. While this pattern looks very 
simple, and really is an easy one to make for a person 
having the proper tools and the mechanical ability, it 
would be advisable for the printer to take his pattern- 
block to the nearest wood-working shop and have it cut 
out on a band saw, as the slightest deviation from the 
perpendicular will affect the cutting of the shape, and 
it will be a great deal cheaper to have it sawed as above 
mentioned than to try to do it at the printing-office. 
Having secured the pattern-block, place it in the 
paper-cutter with the back of the block against the 
back gauge of the cutter and mark between the stand- 
ards of the back gauge on the rear edge of the block, 
near each end, so as to show where the standards of the 
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pieces of the stock, and place it in the pocket of the pat- 
tern-block at 1, lig. 25, moving the back gauge of the 
cutter so as to bring the part to be cut parailel with the 
knife — the knife-mark on the cutter-stick will guide 
you in doing this — and make a trial cut, holding the 
small part of the pad in place with the hand at the 





extreme outside point, and, as the clamp will stop at the 
top of the pattern-block, there would be no danger in 
so doing, as the stock extends too far out for the knife 
to reach the fingers. If it is found that the first cut is 
all right, then place the same stock into the pocket of 
the pattern-block, marked 2, Fig. 25, and it should 
come exactly in line with the knife-cut. Make this cut 
and place the stock in pocket 3, Fig. 25, as shown, the 
top line of the cube lining. with the cut of the knife, and 
make this cut. This would complete the shape, and it 
should be all right provided the different steps as 
described have been followed accurately. If there is 
any deviation found in the cutting, see where it is and 
remedy the pattern. Sometimes it may be found that 
the pattern is too far back at one end, or too far for- 
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cutter are, and place an X mark on the block between 
the standards, to show where the spaces are. Take two 
pieces of four-em pica furniture twenty-five picas long, 
or any size furniture that will fit between the standards 
of the back gauge, and nail or screw them to the pat- 
tern-block, one at each end, as shown in Fig. 26, 
directly over the places indicated by the X mark, the 
lower end of the furniture being even with the under 
side of the block, and the extra length extending above 
the top of the pattern-block. Now place the pattern on 
the cutter with the lugs between the standards of the 
back gauge, and it will be seen that the object of hav- 
ing the lugs is to provide means with which to secure 
the pattern to the back gauge, which is done by placing 
strong rubber bands around the standards of the gauge 
and the lugs. As all cutters are not provided with 
standards on the back gauge, the cheaper ones being 
made with a solid back, other means may be devised to 
secure the pattern-block in place, and we would sug- 
gest the use of the ordinary thumb-screws, such as are 
used in padding stock, or something similar, of a 
smaller size, to secure the pattern-block in place. 
Having secured the pattern-block in place, take a 
smali section off of one of the pads, say ten to twenty 
6-4 


ward; in this case put a piece of cardboard between the 
end of the pattern-block which is too far back and the 
gauge, to throw the pattern to the front, and then 
adjust the gauge to suit the changed position of the pat- 
tern-block. 

When the pattern is in the cutter true, secure the 
set-screw and place a full pad in the position as shown 
at 1, Fig. 25, and make the first cut. Move that pad 
to the next position, turning as indicated, and place 
another pad in the first position; then cut both pads at 
once. Next move the pad in pocket 2 to pocket 3, and 
the one in pocket 1 to pocket 2, placing a new pad in 
the first position. Now cut the three pads at one cut 
and repeat this operation until the job is completed. 
After the pattern-block is once filled up, every cut of 
the knife will complete the shape of the stock in the 
right-hand pocket, and by moving the pads along one 
pocket to the right after each cut and putting a new 
pad into the left-hand pocket each time, one pad, or we 
will say one hundred sheets of the stock, will be fully 
shaped at each cut of the knife, which is somewhat 
faster than could be done on a press, and the printer 
has not had a minute’s worry over the die question. 

Sometimes the padded stock will warp or twist, 
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and it will be found difficult to keep the pads in the 
pockets as snugly as they should be to insure a good 
cut. Whether the stock warps or not it has been found 
a good idea to use a strip of wood long enough to take 
in all of the pockets and as wide as the pads are high, 
and one inch thick; this is placed upon the one-inch 
edge in front of the stock as it rests in the pattern- 
block, and is pressed against it with the hand before the 
clamp is applied, thus forcing the stock into its proper 
place and holding it there until the clamp comes into 
action. A piece of ordinary furniture may be used, 
and, as the operation does not in any way injure it, the 
same may be used for any number of jobs. 

Referring to Fig. 25 it will be seen that in the first 
pocket the padded stock is in place for the cutting off of 
the first corner. In the second pocket will be seen the 
stock with the first corner off and in position to receive 
the second cut, which will take off the remaining corner, 
and in the third pocket will be seen the stock with both 
corners cut off, and ready to receive the final cut to 
complete the shape. This last cut also releases the 
stock from the pad. Fig. 27 gives us the shape as 
completed. 


(To be continued.) 


Written for Tue INLAND PRINTER. 
BOOKBINDING FOR PRINTERS. 
NO. XIV.— BY A BINDER, 
MARBLING, 

N ARBLING, to judge from present indications, 

will presently become a lost art, in this country 
at least. The few marblers still working at their trade 
are not teaching any apprentices and even these are 
finding it difficult to obtain steady employment. At one 
time most library editions were finished with burnished 
marbled edges, but this has been superseded by the 
rough-edged, gilt-top binding. The reappearance of 
the marbled edge has frequently been predicted, but at 
present it is almost entirely confined to blank books, 
encyclopedias, books of reference and bound maga- 
zines. 

In England and Germany, however, there is such a 
constant output of marbled paper that the trade is kept 
in a healthy condition and many hands are employed in 
its manufacture. A machine for making marbled paper 
was recently invented, but its operations so far have 
not been attended by success. Our interest in the art 
comes from the use of marbled paper linings and sid- 
ings on half-bound books, and more especially on the 
book edges. 

The writer would not advise the student of book- 
binding to take up marbling, as the results obtained by 
even the trained marbler are too variable, and it is prac- 
tically impossible to learn without an apprenticeship. 
Neither will the writer go into the technic of the art, as 
it would require more space than THe INLAND 
PRINTER can spare. Several books have been written 
that give more detailed information than our space will 


allow. 
A marbling trough should be about five feet long, 


two feet wide and three to four inches deep, constructed 
of soapstone or wood lined with zinc. Possibly the best 
trough is made of wood with a glass bottom. At one 
end five inches of space are partitioned off. The trough 
should be mounted waist high and perfectly level. A 
“skimmer ” is made just as long as the trough is wide 
of half-inch wood four inches wide and tapering to one 
edge. The rake is as long as the largest compartment 
in the trough, and is made of wood as light as possible, 
with 14-inch brass or copper teeth three inches long 
placed three inches apart. 

The frame is twenty-four by about eighteen inches 
and consists of a wooden framework with zinc blades 
on the under side about four inches apart. 

Marbling combs are of two kinds — top and _ bot- 
tom combs. A top comb merely skims the surface 
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BOTTOM COMB 


while a bottom comb has teeth long enough to drag on 
the bottom. Combs require considerable care in the 
manufacture. The teeth of a top comb are made by 
casting large pins equally spaced in a strip of lead. 
This again is set in wood with a thumb-screw at each 
end that rests on the edge of the trough. The bottom 
comb is made in the same way excepting that the teeth 
are made of brass wire about three inches long and 
without the thumb-screw. A marbler should have at 
least three sizes provided with teeth 3-32, 5-32 and 14- 
inch apart. 

Marbling brushes are specially made for the pur- 
pose and should be about 11% inches in diameter, with 
pig bristles flaring out from the center. 

The marbler’s clamp is made of cast iron in such a 
way that any number of books up to ten inches may be 
clamped up tight. The clamp is placed over a bunch of 
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books and the loose shoe pushed up as tightly as pos- 
sible, after which the cam lever at the other end is 
forced down by hand. 

With the exception of the brushes and clamps, a 
marbler’s outfit must be home-made, as the tools are 
not carried in stock by the supply houses. All tools 
should be constructed of material that will not rust, 
copper and brass being used for the metallic parts. 

3ean pots for colors and two large crocks for soak- 
ing gum must also be provided. 

To prepare for work, two good handfuls of gum 
tragacanth — Alleppo gum is a good brand — are put 
to soak in one of the crocks. One pound of gum to two 
This 


Three days are het- 


gallons of water is an approximate proportion. 
must soak for two or three days. 
ter than two. When placed in the trough, the gum 
should be thinned to just that consistency that the mar- 
bler’s experience tells him to be right — a little thicker 
than cream. 

The principal marbler’s color is red lake. The best 
is a pulp made from peachwood in Germany and Eng- 
land. This pulp, and in fact all marbling colors, should 
be kept moist and each keg of color should have at least 
an inch of water over the top. Marbling colors should 
also be free from aniline, as it not only sinks to the 
bottom of the trough but discolors the gum. Blue, yel- 
low, orange, green, brown, black, and white are about 
all the colors necessary. 
some of the color houses already prepared for mar- 
bling, which is a great advantage to the novice. The 
white is a good quality of whiting and the black pre- 
pared from indigo and lampblack. 

The finely ground colors are mixed with water in 
the bean pots, adding more or less ox-gall to each. The 
marbler has two complete sets of color. 
and the other for spot. 


These may be bought from 


One for vein 
The spot colors must have an 
excess of gall, which makes the color spread out over 
the gum and drive up into a vein any color previously 
thrown on. 

The colors should be arranged at the left end of the 
trough, with the skimmer hanging above the trough 
within easy reach. The frame should set in a shallow 
trough of water at the end of the drying table, which 
should run parallel with the trough. 
about two feet of space between the two for the marbler 
to work in. 


There should be 


To produce a comb edge, the various colors, say, 
red, blue, white and black, are mixed with an even pro- 
portion of gall to each and thrown on in succession. 
Next the rake is drawn across the trough once each 
way. Next the frame is dipped first in the water 
trough and then in the gum trough, then back into the 
water until the whole trough of color is divided up in 
strips. Then finally the comb is drawn from one end to 
the other and the book dipped. The bunch of books 
are dipped on the front and one end, then knocked up 
on the third end and dipped. The books must be 
dipped well into the gum on a slant and held an instant. 

For a spot edge, the vein colors are thrown on first 
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and the spot colors, mixed with an excess of gall, 
thrown on top. 

The writer, being unable to give more space to this 
subject, will refer the reader to the book written by 
Woolnough and published in England some years ago 
as a fairly good authority. 

(To be continued.) 


THE TELEPHONOGRAPH. 

Brainerd H. Warner, Jr., United States Consul at Leipsic, 
Germany, in the consular reports, says that the “ telephono- 
graph,” a new invention in which the German Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Von Podbielski, is much interested, is a combination of a 
telephone and a phonograph for the purpose of recording mes- 
This appa- 
The 


person called up has only to hold the trumpet to his ear upon 


sages received during the absence of the operator. 
ratus was invented by a Dane by the name of Paulsen. 


returning to the office, even after an absence of days, to receive 
the message. Many inventors have tried to effect such a com 
bination, but all failed on account of the difficulty of transfer 
ring the message onto a wax cylinder. 

Instead of a wax cylinder, Paulsen used a flexible steel band 
in his phonograph, which is much simpler in construction than 
the Edison more easily 
It is 
wound on two spools, moving quickly from one to the other, 


phonograph. Messages are much 


removed from the steel band than from the wax cylinder. 
and coming in contact with a very small electromagnet, 
switched into the circuit, which affects the steel band in such 
a way as to record on it any sounds that may penetrate to the 
phonograph. It is only necessary to cause the steel band to 
repass the magnet in order to have the sounds repeated. 


vibration of the 


Each 
electromagnet produces a_ corresponding 
vibration of the steel band. In order to remove a message 
from the steel band, a magnet is passed over the surface on 
which the message was recorded. 

The tests recently made in the engineering department of 
the Copenhagen Telephone Company, whose service the inven 
Up to 
the present time, the apparatus records a song better than a 


tor has recently entered, were surprisingly successful. 


spoken message; but the latter is nevertheless quite clear, and 
the experts who have been making experiments in codperation 
with the inventor declare that it is only a question of time until 
the telephonograph will repeat a message as clearly as it can be 
heard through the most improved telephone. 
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Epitor: “ But what makes you think that this is a good story" 

FARMER HAYSEED 

Epiror: ‘ What does he know about it?” 

FARMER HaAyseEp: “ Gol durn it! didn't I tell you he wrote it?” 
Scribner's Magazine. 


‘**My son John here says so." 
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A CHILLY RIDE TO KANSAS CITY. 








THE USHER: “ Excuse me, 
Mr. Barker; but there’s a gen- 
tleman from Minnesota says he 
thinks he has a coupon for this 
chair. Would you mind mov- 
ing over a seat?” 


VERY SAD NEWS. 


THE JANITOR (Democratic 
Party): ** You can come in, Mr. 
Bryan, but it’s against the rules 
to let in the kid.” 
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WARPED, 
THE RUN-AWAY BILL. 
UNCLE SAM (to the Senate): ‘‘ Hi, there! 
Take that bill in hand, will you? That other 
fellow seems too reckless.”* 
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DINNER-PAIL EXPANSION. 
Another kind of expansion that argues well A FELLOW FEELING THAT MAKES US FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH, 


against Bryanism. WONDROUS MAD. 





WON'T DO. 
JOHN BULL CAN’T ATTEND THE PARTY. pete eel ee ss heavy Ua ig CHAIRMAN Jones: “ This off horse isn’t 
First catch your Boer, then hold him; that is, if fast enough to trot in this team. Guess I’ll 

have to trade him.” 


IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


you can. 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S CARTOON PAGE FOR SEPTEMBER, 


[Courtesy Minneapolis 777bune.] 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any rele- 
vant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to 
revision. 


NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
To the Editor: EpINBuRGH, July 28, 1900. 

One of the problems of the future for the employing printer 
here is the great diminution in the number of apprentices in the 
composing-room. In large offices where ten or twelve years 
ago there would be forty or fifty apprentices, now they can be 
counted almost on the fingers of one hand, and it is daily get- 
ting more difficult to get them. I know of one house at present 
employing about a hundred journeymen, and the youngest 
apprentice — the “ P. D.”— has nearly two years of his time in. 
Not many years ago, one of the vexed questions at issue 
between employers and employed was the limitation of appren- 
tices, and the Scottish Typographical Association was con- 
stantly warring to restrict the number to the proportion of one 
apprentice to every three journeymen; and, truth to tell, could 
only enforce this rule in Glasgow. But the Apprentice Ques- 
tion —from the journeymen’s standpoint —has now solved 
itself. 

There has been a dispute on a small scale in Perth which 
partly hinged on this matter. During June, female compositors 
were introduced into some four offices which had not pre- 
viously had them, and this was accepted as a challenge by the 
men, who at once took action to avert or at least to mitigate 
the threatened evil. One reason urged by these Perth employ- 
ers for this new departure was the dearth of apprentices. As I 
write, I hear the dispute has narrowed itself to two offices, 
employing about forty men, who are now on strike. What the 
men object to is not the employment of female compositors, but 
the rate at which these are paid. If, at the end of their appren- 
ticeship, they were to receive journeymen’s pay, the union 
would not object to their introduction, but the employers, it is 
safe to say, have no intention of doing anything so opposed to 
the gospel of competition. In Edinburgh, female compositors 
are paid at about half the rate of journeymen. 

The importance of Edinburgh as a printing center has been 
shown by a catalogue, issued by the Publishers’ Association, of 
the collection of British printed books at the Paris Exhibition. 
Out of 291 entries of printed books, 100 are from three Edin- 
burg offices alone, and the work of other smaller offices brings 
the total of Edinburgh-printed books up to nearly one-half of 
the aggregate. 

Considerable attention has been given of late to the heavy 
tax which phthisis and kindred ailments make on the printing 
trade. In the Scottish Typographical Association during last 
year, out of thirty-nine deaths, fifteen were directly attributable 
to consumption, while ten more were due to other diseases of 
the chest. Twenty-five out of thirty-nine deaths does seem 
a severe penalty to which we are liable, for the proportion is 
much the same year after year, and anything to improve the 
hygienic conditions under which printers work should be wel- 
comed and encouraged. According to Prof. Hunter Stewart, 
of the chair of public health in Edinburgh University, printers 
should have in their place of work at least eight hundred 
cubic feet of space per man, and the air should be changed 
three times an hour by ventilation if it is to be kept sufficiently 
pure for healthy life. But how many printing-offices comply 
with these conditions? I hope, Mr. Editor, all those on your 
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side of the Atlantic do, but I am afraid there are still some 
on this side that do not. One requires to go into a case-room 
with say forty or fifty men at work and the same number of 
gas-jets lit on a December afternoon to fully appreciate with 
what unhealthy conditions printers have to contend. 

With the regularity of the appearance of the big goose- 
berry and the great sea-serpent, every now and again comes 
a report of a new morning daily for Edinburgh. Indeed, it is 
not at all creditable to Edinburgh that it can only support one 
morning newspaper. This time, however, it is said that two 
new morning dailies are meditated, and that they will appear 
sufficiently near the time of the coming general election to 
give them a good send-off. It is hoped that this rumor may 
have at least a grain of truth, our existing dailies (one morn- 
ing and two evening) being all non-union houses. 

The Edinburgh Evening News, started by the brothers 
Wilson in 1873, has just been turned into a limited liability 
company, with a capital of £200,000. This paper began on a 
small scale, but it has had a very prosperous career, and dur- 
ing the past five years has earned a gross profit of nearly 
£70,000. 

Mr. William McEwan, M. P. for Central Edinburgh, hav- 
ing intimated his intention of resigning his seat in Parlia- 
ment, Mr. George M. Brown, managing trustee of Messrs. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, printers and publishers, has been 
adopted as the Liberal candidate. Though there is talk of 
opposition, I fully anticipate Mr. Brown’s election when the 
time comes. Edinburgh printers have had a large share in 
the civic government of their city in days past, but this is the 
first time for many years that one of them has aspired to parlia- 
mentary honors. Mr. Brown is a Canadian born, being the son 
of the late Hon. George Brown, Toronto, Canada, who was 
at one time the leader of the Liberal party there, and was 
largely instrumental in bringing about the confederation of 
the Dominion. Under Mr. 
known house of the Nelsons has made many new departures 


3rown’s management the well- 
in publishing. Among these may be mentioned the new Cen- 
tury Library, printed on the thinnest India paper, the success 
of which has been almost phenomenal, and the business is said 
to have greatly improved in his hands. Edinburgh’s two chief 
industries being brewing and printing, it will be quite in the 
order of things for Mr. McEwan, the brewer (to whose gen- 
erosity Edinburgh University owes the princely McEwan 
Hall), to be succeeded by Mr. Brown, the printer and pub- 
GoFSS. 


lisher. 


PRINTING AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, Chicago, have letters from 
Capt. John H. Porter, in charge of the model American print- 
ing-office in the Paris Exposition, which give some interesting 
facts. Following are some of the suggestive points: 

The French people like exceedingly the Americans and the 
American ways; the printers especially are favorable to 
American enterprises in their line, saying that they can get 
sorts, supplies, etc., quicker from the United States than they 
can from a foundry in the next street to them. The French 
foundries seem to have no idea of enterprise in the matter of 
new faces other than appropriating patented faces of ours, the 
English or the Germans; Italy is also a prolific pilferer of 
such faces. The sharpest competitor of America in France is 
Germany, who has the finest display in the Exposition (next 
to ourselves), and far better than [England or any other 
nation. England also is enterprising and persistent, but not 
popular and not up to date. 

The typecasters in France get wages running from 40 to 45 
francs per week, i. e., $7 to $9; many of them, boys and young 
men, get from 4 to 6 francs (or about $1) per day. The Typo- 
graphical Union scale is 39 francs per week ($7.80). There 
has been a trifling addition of about half a dollar since the 
Exposition opened, because all living expenses have advanced 
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enormously. The number of heights, systems of bodies, lines, 
etc., are beyond belief. One typefounder in Buda-Pesth made 
the statement to Captain Porter that he casts type of sixty 
different heights and on four different systems of bodies. 
Other nations have similar methods. In Germany the large 
offices frequently have their own bodies, which are different 
from those of any other office. 

Captain Porter says the Simplex typesetting machine is 
one of the most attractive parts of his exhibit, and people are 
around it all the time. The model American office is, perhaps, 
the most visited of any of the exhibits in that pavilion. An 
eminent French printer said to Captain Porter: “ You see 
here twenty-two of the representative printers of France 
intensely interested in an American exhibit. Nowhere else 
and at no time have I seen five gathered at the exhibit of any 
other nation.” 

The French printing machinery on exhibit is very bad, 
astonishingly bad, while Germany has a superb and extensive 
one; the English exhibit is very small and inferior to the Ger- 
man display. The Germans use movements on their cylinders 
which have long been discarded by us — the old railway stop- 
cylinder type —but their construction is of the best. They 
have nothing like our Gordon press. The French effort at the 
Gordon type of machine would “tickle a goat”; one can 
scarcely imagine such eccentricity of design for so simple a 
purpose. 

Captain Porter was one of the first to get his exhibit in 
shape, but was hampered in every way by red tape and official- 
ism; he has occasion to use all his suavity and adaptability, for 
he is called upon for every imaginable thing, such as locating 
Americans he never heard of, outlining sight-seeing tours in 
the city to last a week and embrace everything seeable, has to 
look up the best route to London and Lucerne and in the next 
breath give information concerning the place where Scotch 
whiskey can be found in the National Pavilion, and help a 
woman hunt up her lost husband. He meets daily, in the 
exhibit, Russians, Greeks, Hungarians, Germans, Italians, 
South Americans, Belgians, Swiss and other printers. 


LIFE IN ST. PETERSBURG, RUSSIA. 


In a letter to a friend in Chicago, under date of June 23, 
William J. Kelly writes very entertainingly of his trip to St. 
Petersburg, Russia, where he has gone to erect a Goss press in 
the office of Novoje Wremia. Mr. Kelly’s friends will be 
pleased to hear from him. 

“My trip was a long and somewhat tiresome one, but not 
without much information and pleasure. It took nineteen days 
to arrive here from New York, which city I left on May 12. 
Mr. Cremer, the Goss Press Company’s machinist, reached here 
several days ahead of me, as he left two days before me and 
had a fast steamship. When I found him here he was almost 
crazy from loneliness, as he could not speak Russian and there 
was no one to talk to him in English. He might just as well 
have sailed with me, because I got here several days before the 
press and its auxiliaries could be gotten out of the customs. 
We now have the press and other machines erected, only await- 
ing the completion of the wiring of the Bullock twenty-five 
horse-power motor that came with the press. We erected the 
press in ten days, which can be considered fast work, especially 
when I tell you that the help here is next to useless. 

“We are enjoying a little leisure now, waiting for the 
motor to get in operation. This gives us a chance to look 
about and see something of real Russian life. I begin to see 
much that is novel and beautiful in this Russian city. The city 
itself is clean and well kept, and while not near’so large as Chi- 
cago, really looks to be equally large. All styles of dress are 
worn here by both sexes, and many of the feminine sex are 
beautiful, if I except their feet, which are often encased in hor- 
ridly ugly footgear. The footgear worn by men is even more 





ungainly, as the boots, shoes, etc., have scarcely any heels, and 
are narrow and square-pointed at the toes. At present we have 
almost constant daylight. It is now ten o’clock in the evening, 
and I am writing this about ten feet away from my window, 
and without the aid of any kind of artificial light. The sun 
will not set for over an hour yet, and it will have begun to 
shine by 3 A.M. I can read at any hour without lamp or can- 
dle light at present, and only light these to be more sociable. 
We smoke the best of Russian cigarettes, for cigars are bad 
and dear. 

“Tt is very difficult for one not familiar with the Russian 
language to get along at all. Every sign, name, street, etc., is 
spelled in Russian and in the Russian characters, which are 
almost entirely different from the Latin characters; besides, 
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MABEL. 


when one does spell out the sign it is so different that a strange 
person is still in the dark as to its meaning. We have had our 
heart’s trouble in this way. The Russian words that my friend 
wrote down for me in Chicago have been very useful, although 
some of them are not in use here, nor understood. The name- 
plate for the press had three errors on it, but the folks at the 
office will have these corrected and use the plate. 

“Our pressroom will be a ‘dandy.’ It has now been tiled 
in white and light terra-cotta, and everything will be in keep- 
ing, including the pit under the press, which has been cemented 
and plastered on all sides. The motor embellishment and wir- 
ing is tasty and attractive. The pressroom is special and no 
other machinery will be set up in it. The arrival of the press 
and the two Americans has gone the rounds of St. Petersburg, 
and already we have had visitors who represent other press 
firms in Europe and on the Continent. As soon as the press 
begins to print we will have visitors by the dozen, I suppose. 

“We do not know much about the printing-offices yet, as 
all such places are in large inner courts; besides, we can not 
read the signs. I am to be shown over the government print- 
ing-office soon; also the new office of Mr. Marks, the largest 
printer and publisher here. He has nearly all Leipsic pressmen 
in his employ.” 
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CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should 
be mailed direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and 
addresses of correspondents must be given, not necessarily for 
publication, but merely to identify them if occasion should arise. 
No letters will be answered by mail which properly belong to this 
department. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Puoro-TriciroMatic Printinc.— See Process Engraving. 

Tue Coror Printer.— By John F. Earhart. Price, $15 - 
reduced to $10. 

MakinG Reapy on Jos PREssEs.- 
Cochrane. 10 cents. 

_  Presswork.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for print- 
ing-pressmen and pressroom apprentices. Cloth, $1.50. 

Tue Harmonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of ‘The Color 
Printer.” A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 

_ Tue Treory oF Overtays.— By C. C. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. 10 cents. 

Overtay Knire.—Flexible, with a keen edge, enabling the operator 
to divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 


- now 


A practical pamphlet, by C. II. 


handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 50 cents. 
Guipe to Practicat Emsossinc.— By P. J. Lawlor. Contains in- 


structions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. $1. 

Wutte’s Mutti-Cotor Cuart contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown—colors most 
generally in use. 40 cents. 


Warping or Stock.—From Lindsay Brothers, Mena, 
Arkansas: “ We would like to know a good remedy for paper 
‘cupping’ or turning up at the ends when being fed to job 
presses.” Answer.— Packing paper at factory before being 
thoroughly dried causes it to warp or turn up at ends. The 
only remedy we know of is to roll or turn back before feeding. 


Over-PACKED CyLINper.— Henry Springer, of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, sends us a sheet of half-tone and type printing, 
and directs attention to the edges of the cuts, which are unduly 
worn, the cause of which he desires to know. Answer.—Prob- 
ably the cylinder was set too “light” for this class of work, 
making it necessary to overpack the cylinder. Too much pack- 
ing enlarges the cylinder to such an extent as to cause the 
packing to draw when going over margins, thus giving an 
extra strain to the edges of the cuts. 

PLATES PULLING OFF THE BLocks.—J. Price, of Christ- 
church, New Zealand, writes: “ Will you kindly give me your 
advice on the following: When printing forms of heavy illus- 
trations on Wharfdale machines we often have the blocks crack 
and plates pull off. Can you tell me why they have all this 
trouble on these machines?” Answer.— We would suppose 
that this trouble would most likely be caused by the bed and 
cylinder not moving together in perfect unison. This could be 
caused by overpacked cylinder or by the cylinder or bed spring- 
ing under the strain of impression. If the trouble occurred 
only once in a while we might suppose the trouble to be in the 
mounting of the plates. 


TaiLor Book on Gorvon Press.— W. O. B., San Francisco, 
California, sends us several inside sheets and cover of a tailor 
book and asks the following questions: “About how long 
should it take to run off 5,000 books (20,000 impressions) on 
a 10 by 12 Challenge Gordon press with fountain? (2) Could 
the cuts run darker without offsetting, or are they made to run 
darker?” Answer—(1) From twenty-five to thirty hours, 
including make-ready, would not be too long for 20,000 impres- 
sions of work of this nature run on a Gordon press. (2) The 
cuts are run dark enough. Would suggest the using of a bet- 


ter quality of ink. Taking all things into consideration, this is 
a good piece of presswork. 

SLip-SHEETING HaALF-TONE Work.— From A. S. N., Lin- 
coln, Nebraska: “ In printing half-tone cuts on enameled paper 
is it always necessary to slip-sheet to get the best results? I 
have tried different inks, and can not prevent offset. Do you 
slip-sheet THe INLAND PRINTER?” Answer.—It is not always 
necessary to slip-sheet work of this nature; but where the 
engravings are heavy or the stock is charged with electricity, it 
should be slip-sheeted. It is a good plan to make four or five 
piles and lay only a few sheets at a time on each pile in rota- 
This gives the ink a chance to set before it is subjected to 
the pressure caused by weight of the stock. Use a little body 
Tue INLAND PRINTER is laid out on trays 


tion. 


drier in bad cases. 
made for the purpose. 

Wuite INK oN Dark Surrace.— A. W. Lambert, Jackson- 
“ Inclosed find a cover-page. Rub it 
with your fingers and you notice that the ink rubs off. 
Ink used was white with a lit 


ville, Illinois, writes: 
Can you 
tell me how to overcome this? 
tle blue in it. Is there anything else in the way of ink that 
can be made to show up to advantage on this kind of cover?” 
-luswer.—The cover in question was printed on dark green 
enameled paper. The trouble was caused by the coating of the 
paper, and could have been remedied somewhat by the use of a 
small quantity of japan drier. Better results could be obtained 
by the use of zine white and a little aluminum ink thoroughly 
mixed. The best results can be obtained by making two 
impressions, the first with aluminum ink and the second with 
zine white. 

MAtrcHING ON OverLAys.— William J. Smyth, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, writes the following: “I find on all two-revolution and 
most all stop-cylinders, in putting on overlays I have io paste 
them one or two leads higher, according to position ot cut in 
the form. If cut is near the back of form I have to place the 
overlay as high as three leads above impression on cylinder. 
Would like to have your opinion on the same.” Answer.— 
When the impression for the matching on of overlays is pulled, 
the cylinder has several sheets less packing on than it has 
when the make-ready is complete, consequently the cylinder is 
smaller in circumference, allowing the printing surface of the 
form to reach further around the cylinder. When the com- 
pleted make-ready is on and the cylinder enlarged in circum- 
ference, the form will print as much farther front as the gain 
in circumference from the front to back of form, all parts 
being out of register in proportion. This is a much discussed 
question. We would be glad to hear from pressmen holding 
different opinions on this subject. 

Ink Repucer AND Errecr.—A. Landerd, New York city, 
writes the following: “(1) In running half-tone cuts which 
have a few solid spots in them, or an entirely solid block, and 
using soft half-tone ink, even reducing same, I find that there 
are some places, and always the same places, that continually 
peel off, and other solids just as heavy do not peel. I have 
tried to put more impression on such places, but it rarely helps. 
The ink works fine in other cases. What is the cause of this? 
(2) What is a good reducer for colored ink to make it fit to 
work on coated paper without injuring the color?” Answer. 
(1) If we had a sheet of the job in question we might be able 
to give some information, but it would be necessary to be pres- 
ent while the job is running to be able to give definite informa- 
tion. (2) There have been numerous formule for good ink 
reducers given in these columns in the past, some of which are 
very simple, but there are no ink reducers which will not affect 
color if too large a quantity is used. The following is excel- 
lent and “hard to beat”: Four ounces ether, 4 ounces cedar 
oil, 8 ounces balsam copaiba, 1 pint coal oil, 1 pint turpentine. 
Shake well before using. Let us hear from you as to results. 

Tur Muttrt-Cotor MACHINE AND THE “ OrLoFF” Press.— 
The British and Colonial Printer and Stationer that 


Says 
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among the first practical work done on the “ Orloff” multi- 
color machine is an edition of Kipling’s “Absent-Minded Beg- 
gar,” in oblong 8vo form, illustrated with colored pictures and 
having four pages of brilliantly colored heraldic designs and 
elaborate title-page. This little brochure is termed the “ Royal 
Edition,” and is published by the Printing Arts Company, Lon- 
don. Its chief interest lies in the fact that all the colored pages 
are produced at one impression only on the “ Orloff” press, 
and the excellence of the work speaks well for the capabilities 
of that machine. The booklet is sold at a shilling, and three- 
pence on each copy will go in aid of those that “ Tommy” has 
left behind him. In the public mind, as well as in the technical 
press, an astonishing amount of misunderstanding exists as to 
the work done by the machine of the Multi-Color Company 
and the machine of the Orloff Company recently introduced 
into this country. The two companies are totally distinct and 
the aims of the two machines are wholly different. The Multi- 
Color Company’s machine prints in several colors with an 
interval between each impression, but the entire sheet is fin- 
ished with one passage through the machine. This is accom- 
plished by the company’s system of an alternating traveling 


gripper. 


REWARD FOR FaIrHFUL Servicet.— George M. Ramsey, 
president of Pressmen’s Union No. 1, Washington, D. C., intro- 
duced resolutions at the last meeting of the International 
Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union at Milwaukee, 
thanking John T. Moran, of New York, for past faithful serv- 








MORAN. 


JOUN T. 


Veteran New York pressman, and delegate to the Milwaukee 
Convention of the 1. PoP. & ALU. 


ices. These resolutions were unanimously adopted and ordered 
engrossed and a copy presented to Mr. Moran. We show here- 
with a picture of Mr. Moran as he appeared at the convention 
in Milwaukee in June last. He is a veteran in the ranks of the 
pressmen, but still is doing as vigorous work as in his earlier 


years. 





A VALUABLE AID IN HIS CHOSEN CALLING. 


I certainly do not want my name taken off your books. I 
have chosen the art of printing as my life work, and nothing 
helps me so much in the study of it as THe INLAND PRINTER. 
None of the arts have advanced as rapidly nor as certainly as 
printing, and I can not afford to miss a single number of your 
valuable monthly. Find $1 enclosed, which will fix me for six 
months longer.—H. Burns Trundle, Danville, Virginia. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


JUDGE HUTCHINSON AND THE PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


N July 31, 1900, Judge Hutchinson rendered an opinion in 
() the case of The People vs. Oscar E. Binner et al., find- 
ing defendants guilty of violating the so-called anti- 
trust law of 1891 and amendments thereto. He said: “The 
formation of such an organization as is provided for in said 
by-laws is plainly prohibited by Section 2 of the Act of 1801 
against the formation of pools, trusts, combines, etc., and also 
by the first section of said Act, unless it comes within the 
amendment of said Act passed in 1897, and also by Section 1 
of the Act of 1893 defining trusts as conspiracies against trade. 
The defendants also urge as a defense that the agreement in 
evidence does not in fact violate the statute because it comes 
within the proviso of said Section 1 as amended by the said Act 
of 1897, which provided ‘That in mining, manufacturing or pro- 
duction of articles or merchandise, the cost of which is mainly 
made up of wages, it shall not be unlawful for any person, firm 
or corporation doing business in this State to enter into joint 
arrangements of any sort, the principal object or effect of 
which is to maintain or increase wages.’ It was admitted by 
the prosecution that the most of the articles manufactured by 
defendants were mainly made up of wages.” 

The letter and spirit of the statute aims to prevent restraint 
of trade and competition. As the prosecution admitted the 
position of the defense that “most of the articles manufactured 
by defendants were mainly made up of wages,’ it would seem 
as though the amendment of 1897 brought the defendants 
within the proviso above quoted. To meet this point, the Court 
said: “The by-laws and the agreement fail to show that the 
object in view was to maintain or increase wages, and the testi- 
mony of the witnesses on this point fails to show that defend- 
ants were acting under this proviso.” With reference to the 
by-laws and agreement, the evidence was: 

1. That defendants signed following contract: “ We, the 
undersigned, associate ourselves together in organization called 
the Photo-Engravers’ Association of Chicago. The object of 
this association is to improve the photo-engraving business and 
be a united help to each other, and for the purpose of this asso- 
ciation we hereby adopt the by-laws agreed upon and bind our- 
selves to submit to the requirements of the trustees of the asso- 
ciation.” 

2. That the signers would only be bound by said by-laws 
if adopted by a meeting of the association or such as the meet- 
ing should adopt. 

3. That a meeting was held, the by-laws adopted, and 
within thirty minutes such action rescinded. 

4. That at such meeting, the committee was instructed to 
take legal advice before presenting the by-laws for final 
approval. 

According to this, no by-laws were adopted and could not 
be until legal advice had been taken, yet the Court said: “ Here 
is no rejection of the by-laws but an adoption of them, and no 
pretense of a rescission of the vote by which they were 
adopted. The most that can be claimed in support of defend- 
ants’ position from these minutes is that the committee was to 
take legal advice before presenting the by-laws for final 
approval to the signers of the agreement, who were not pres- 
ent at the meeting. This is what the minutes mean, if there 
is any sense to be obtained from the part of them last 
referred to.” 

His honor holds those by-laws were adopted in spite of the 
fact said adoption had been set aside and action deferred for 
legal advice; hence his argument that the by-laws and agree- 
ment fail to show that the object in view was to maintain or 
increase wages, is based upon an assumed fact, namely, they 
were duly adopted, when the evidence shows the contrary. 

Because Hughes testified to a conversation that defendant 
Bitter and five others were present at what Brewster called a 
final meeting, in which Bitter said a board of trustees had 
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been elected and classified, proved nothing in face of the fact 
that the by-laws had been rescinded. If the by-laws had been 
annulled there could not be a board of trustees. But outside of 
the question whether the defendants come within the proviso 
concerning wages is the proposition, did they individually or 
collectively, by the formation of the Photo-Engravers’ Associa- 
tion, violate the statute, sustained by the evidence? In 1893 the 
Legislature defined a trust thus: “ That a trust is a combina- 
tion of capital, skill or acts by two or more persons, firms, cor- 
porations or associations of persons, or of two or more of them 
for either, any or all of the following purposes: First — To 
create or carry out restrictions in trade. Second — To limit or 
reduce the production, or increase or reduce the price of mer- 
chandise or commodities. Third — To prevent competition in 
manufacture, making, transportation, sale or purchase of mer- 


chandise, produce or commodities. Fourth— To fix at any 





article, commodity or transportation at a fixed or graduated 
figure, or by which they shall in any manner establish or settle 
the price of any article or commodity or transportation between 
them or themselves and others to preclude a free and unre- 
stricted competition among themselves or others in the sale or 
transportation of any such article or commodity, or by which 
they shall agree to pool, combine or unite any interest they 
may have in connection with the sale or transportation of any 
such article or commodity that its price might in any manner 
be affected.” 

There was no evidence showing defendants controlled the 
entire trade of photo-engraving in the city of Chicago, county 
or State, or that they or this association would or could do so. 
The defendants agreed to ‘ 
organization called the Photo-Engravers’ Association of Chi- 
The object of this association is to improve the photo 


“associate ourselves together in 


cago. 








A.M. Smith, Crawfordsville, In 


Photo by 


UPPER EEL RIVER FALLS, NEAR CATARACT, INDIANA. 


standard or figure, whereby its price to the public shall be in 
any manner controlled or established, upon any article or com- 
modity of merchandise, produce or manufacture intended for 
sale, use or consumption in this State; or to establish any pre- 
tended agency whereby the sale of any such article or commod- 
ity shall be covered up and made to appear to be for the orig- 
inal vendor, for a like purpose or purposes, and to enable such 
original vendor or manufacturer to control the wholesale or 
retail price of any such article or commodity after the title to 
such article or commodity shall have passed from such vendor 
or manufacturer. Fifth—To make or enter into, or examine or 
carry out any contract, obligation or agreement of any kind or 
description by which they shall bind or have bound themselves 
not to sell, dispose of or transport any article or commodity, or 
article of trade, use, merchandise, commerce or consumption 
below a common standard figure, or card or list price, or by 
which they shall agree in any manner to keep the price of such 


engraving business and be a united help to each other.” There 
is nothing in the object stated violative of the statute of 1891, 
nor does it fall within the Act of 1893 defining a trust. There 
can be no contention upon the proposition that contracts in 
total restraint of trade are void. The law is well settled that a 
contract in restraint of trade limited to a particular place is 
allowable. 

In Harding vs. American Glucose Company, 182 Illinois 
Reports 638, 639, the Court clearly shows the distinction 
between contracts in total restraint of trade and those limited 
to a particular place, thus: ‘ The evidence shows that the 
manufacture of glucose and grape sugar and their products is 
confined to a certain ‘corn belt’ where corn is raised, and that 
this district is embraced within the territory specified in the 
contract of August 11, 1897, that is to say, within a radius of 
fifteen hundred miles of Chicago. As the evidence in this rec- 
ord tends to show that glucose can only be manufactured suc- 
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cessfully within this radius, the agreement not to manufacture 
and sell it therein amounted, in effect, to an agreement in total 
or general restraint of trade; hence, the agreement was void, 
and stamps the transaction of which it was a part, as illegal.” 

The Photo-Engravers’ Association is charged with violating 
the statute because it sought to improve the photo-engraving 
business and be a help to its members; also to prevent compe- 
tition and fix a price at which goods should be sold. If the 
evidence showed this association controlled or would control 
the entire photo-engraving business of Chicago, and could and 
would regulate the price of its commodities generally and stifle 
competition, then clearly its formation was illegal. But upon 
this feature of the case the writer gathers from the opinion of 
the Court there was no evidence, outside of the agreement and 
by-laws which have been discussed. If as above set forth, 
restraint of trade limited to a particular place is allowable, then 
proof of total restraint of trade in that place by the defendants 
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AFRAID OF SUNBURN, 


is necessary to convict. The worst that could be charged 
against the defendants was an attempt to form a combine. The 
statute under which they were convicted does not apply for an 
attempt. It says if any corporation, partnership or individual 
or other association of persons whosoever 


shall create, enter 
into, become a member of or a party to any pool, trust, agree- 
ment, combination, confederation or understanding with any 
other corporation, partnership, individual or any other person 
or association of persons, to regulate or fix the price of any 
article of merchandise or commodity, or shall enter into, 
become a member of or a party to any pool, agreement, con- 
tract, combination or confederation to fix or limit the amount 
or quantity of any article, commodity or merchandise to be 
manufactured, mined, produced or sold in this State, such 
corporation, partnership or individual or other association of 
persons shall be deemed and adjudged guilty of a conspiracy 
to defraud and be subject to indictment and punishment as 
provided in this Act.” 

Judge Hutchinson held that they did come within the stat- 
ute because they— 

1. Entered into an agreement to help each other and 
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improve the photo-engraving business (which there was evi- 
dence to show was conditional). 

2. That by-laws were adopted for the formation of a com- 
bine (where the evidence is they were annulled). 

Taking the opinion in its entirety, can it be said the evi- 
dence supports the Court’s reasoning and application of the 
law? 

Can it also be said defendants had the berrefit even of a rea- 
sonable doubt? 





SOME FACTS ABOUT THE INTERNATIONAL 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 


ANNUAL REPORT OF 


BRAM WOOD. 


GLEANED FROM THE 

The union has 31,379 members. 

The increase during the year was 1,450. 

Seventy-six new unions were organized, thirteen were sus- 
pended and thirteen surrendered their charters. Two charters 
were revoked. 

The local unions number 478. 

The receipts from all sources were $177,484.79. 

The six unions paying in the largest amounts were: New 
York, $25,877.63; Chicago, $8,467.80; Columbia (Washington, 
D. C.), $7,584.90; Boston, $6,268.05; Philadelphia, $4,244.20; 
St. Louis, $4,168.65. 

The total expenditures were $185,033.57. 

The seven unions drawing out the largest amounts in bene- 
fits were: New York, $23,714.64 in strike and $4,140 in burial 
benefits; total, $27,854.64. Pittsburg, $32,030.63 in strike and 
$540 in burial benefits; total, $32,570.63. Kansas City, $12,- 
364.26 in strike and $120 in burial benefits; total, $12,484.26. 
Buffalo, $1,928.71 in strike and $120 in burial benefits; total, 
$2,048.71. London, Canada, $1,885.16 in strike benefits. San 
Francisco, $1,250 in strike and $540 in burial benefits; total, 
$1,790. Chicago, $150 in strike and $1,500 in burial benefits ; 
total, $1,650. 

The increase in receipts over the previous year amounted to 
$48,048.49. 

The expenditures were increased by $61,533.77. 

The excess of expenditures over receipts amounted to 
$7,548.78. 

Strikes and the expenses of officers in traveling cost the 
union $92,504.10, or an average of $2.88 per member. 

Burial benefits were paid to the amount of $25,140. 

It cost $38,690.73 to maintain the Printers’ Home. 

Officers’ salaries cost $4,062.50, or 12 2-3 cents per member. 
Clerk hire cost $3,242.65. 

Postage, telegrams and express cost $1,950.39. 

An international election cost $318.46. 

The union had $12,407.20 on hand June 30. 

The union made $503 profit on the six United States $1,000 
bonds purchased two years ago. 

From the union's funds in the defunct Indianapolis National 
Bank a final dividend of $306.50 was received, reducing the 
total loss to $11,953.24. 

Four hundred and nineteen deaths occurred during the year. 
The average age was 41.25, the greatest number, 22, dying at 
32 years. The oldest was 86 and the youngest 20. The causes 
of death were: Nervous diseases, 40; genito-urinary diseases, 
31; respiratory diseases, 192; miscellaneous, 128; accidental, 
20; suicide, 8. 

The net cost of the Journal was $3,571.96, or 11% cents per 
member. The gross cost was $8,167.42, and the gross receipts 
$4,595.46. Only 4,000 of the 31,379 members subscribe for the 
official organ. 

Twelve thousand five hundred and fifty-six official letters 
were written. A total of 55,323 pieces of mail and express mat- 
ter were sent out. 

The total cost of handling the union’s business was $13.- 


163.09. 
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ETHNOLOGY BUILDING, 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


considerable space was devoted to an explanation of a 
plan which was then proposed of making a special feature 
of the graphic arts display at the Pan-American Exposition, 
to be held in Buffaio, May 1 to November 1, 1901. That plan 
was the result of a conference of various branches of the craft 
represented in the Buffalo Typothetz, and was of a very elab- 
orate character. 
Printing and its affiliated arts have in all former exposi- 
tions been scattered in a disconnected fashion through many 
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placed under the direction of Thomas M. Moore, superintend- 
ent of the divisions of machinery, transportation, ordnance and 
agricultural implements, and in the special charge of Richmond 
C. Hill, who has had a long experience in printing and news- 
paper offices and who is familiar with the progress which has 
been made during the century of printing and its allied indus- 
tries. 

The leading purpose of the Exposition is “ to illustrate in a 
fitting manner the marvelous progress of the New World dur- 
ing the nineteenth century,” and in no branch of art or indus- 
try has that progress been more marked than in all that relates 
to printing, engraving, and their associated industries. 


THE EXPOSITION EMBLEM. 


divisions, such as machinery, manufactures, liberal arts, fine 
arts, etc., and the result has been that the general public has 
lost sight of the true wonders and scope of the art in its 
entirety, and those professionally interested have failed to 
reach the full limit of pleasure in their specialty. The Pan- 
American Exposition will devote an entire building to the 
graphic arts and make a separate division of the subject. For 
a central attraction it is proposed to present a daily newspaper, 
complete in all departments, and around it group the approved 
exhibits of those who decide to codperate. 

The matter has recently been taken up with great vigor by 
the Exposition authorities and the graphic arts display been 


As to the Exposition itself, it is proper to add that satisfac- 
tory progress is being made in every department. The site 
selected is a singularly suitable and accessible one, located in 
the most beautiful section of the city; the grounds cover 350 
acres and the buildings have been designed and are being con- 
structed and grouped on novel lines of architecture for a 
unique and comprehensive effect in outline, color and orna- 
mentation, helping and helped by the landscape and water- 
scape and the arborial and floricultural effects to make a most 
beautiful and artistic total. 

The displays in every division, as in the case of the graphic 
arts, will be selected from the best that are offered, the idea 
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being to secure the highest degree of perfection rather than 
ponderous and uninteresting exhibits. Electricity will be a 
prominent feature, and in this division the display will far 
exceed anything attempted at any previous great exposition, 
and the scope of the display in the grounds and on the build- 
ings will be more than double that of Chicago of 1893 and 
Paris of 1900 combined. 

We present a half-tone cut of the architect's model of the 
electric tower, which will be the most imposing and beautiful 
building erected on the grounds. This structure will be 375 
feet in height measured from the surface of the broad basin in 
which it will stand, and will have a total frontage at the base 
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financial conditions have greatly improved since that time and, 
therefore, the number of people who will have the means to 
visit Buffalo in 1901 will be far greater than were financially 
able to attend the Chicago Exposition. Had the conditions 
been favorable in 1893 the attendance would doubtless have 
been vastly greater. 

Furthermore, the location of Buffalo is most favorable, 
situated as it is on the historical Niagara frontier, close to the 
Falls, and in the center of the densest area of population of the 
Western Hemisphere, it is the gateway through which passes 
the main traffic between the East and West. 

The [Exposition will probably be represented at the meeting 
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AGRICULTURAL BUILDING, PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, BUFFALO, NEW YORK, 


of two hundred feet. The colonnades which flank the tower 
will be seventy-five feet high from the base line, and from the 
niche in the center of the tower, forty feet above the base, a 
huge cascade will pour its waters into the great cup below, dis- 
persing from thence in smaller cascades into the main lagoon 
which will surround the structure. The tower will be beauti- 
fully colored in delicate tints, and at night will be illuminated 
by myriads of electric lights of varied hues. 

Every indication points to an attendance which is not 
unlikely to at least equal that of Chicago in 1893. This may 
seem a somewhat ambitious statement, but it should be remem 
bered that since the World’s Fair there has been a material 
increase in the population of the United States; also that the 


of the United Typothete of America at Kansas City this 
month, and the matter of the graphic arts exhibit at the Pan- 
\merican Exposition will no doubt receive the consideration it 
merits. 

Several pictures of other buildings are given, as well as a 
map showing the general disposition of the buildings and 
scenic attractions. As a whole the Pan-American will not be 
so massive as the Chicago or Paris Exposition, but it will be 
quite large enough to tax the time and strength of the average 
sightseer and sufficient to show all that is worthily new or 
novel, together with the finest examples of standard pro- 
endeavor. Human 


ductions in every line of resource and 


strength is unequal to the task of seeing entire an Exposition 
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TEMPLE OF MUSIC, PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 
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which affords space for the display of everything (irrespective 
of originality or special merit) in unlimited repetition and 
quantity to the warehousing or department store point. 

Those interested in the graphic arts should by all means 
arrange to make the trip to Buffalo in 1901. Now is the time 
to begin planning for this delightful visit. 

The direct territorial scope of this Exposition is North, 
Central and South America, the West Indies and the Philip- 
pines. Every Central and South American nation (save two 
only) has signified its intention to codperate with us and show 
here examples of its resources and industries; this as against 
a total of four only represented at Paris. Manufacturers will 
be afforded the opportunity of showing their goods to more of 
our own people with the means to buy and to more merchants 
from Central and South America and the West Indies than 
have ever yet been brought together at any exposition. 

The official emblem of the Exposition, which was designed 
by Raphael Beck, a Lockport artist, and was accepted as the 
most artistic and suitable of several hundred designs submit- 
ted, has the especial merit of effectively symbolizing one of the 
chief purposes of the Exposition, which is to bring into closer 
social and trade relationship the Republics, States and Terri- 
tories of North and South America. The emblem shows a fair 
maiden typifying the North, extending a kindly hand to clasp 
that of her brunette sister of the South, thus forming a bond 
of continental sisterhood and establishing a unity of sentiment 
and interests between the countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 





ELECTRIC TOWER, PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 
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FORESTRY AND MINES BUILDING, HORTICULTURYL BUILDING, AND GRAPHIC ARTS BUILDING, PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION, 


(Graphic Arts at the extreme right.) 
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ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY, PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 
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The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Punctuation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 
Pens AnD Types.— By Benjamin Drew. 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. 
PRoOFREADING.— By F. Horace Teall. A series of essays for readers 
and their employers, and for authors and editors. Cloth, $1. 
BicELow’s HanpgBook oF Punctuation gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographic matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 
Enciisn. Compounp Worps AND Purases.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 
Puncruation.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to the 
fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 
CoMPoUNDING OF EnGLisn Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When 
and why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alpha- 
betical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 


A book of hints and helps 
Cloth, $1.25. 


AN Ipiomatic PLeonasm.— H. F. C., Frostburg, Maryland, 
‘IT am anxious to know if I have committed any great 
A critic says 
One col- 


writes: 
blunder by using the expression ‘ climbing up.’ 
that I have, while several graduates say I have not. 
lege graduate even went so far as to say that the additional 
word (‘up’) was necessary to complete the meaning, from the 
fact that such expressions as ‘climb out,’ ‘climb over,’ ‘ climb 
down,’ ete., are common.” Answer.—No great blunder is com- 
mitted in using the expression “climbing up.” With proper 
understanding of the sense of the word “climbing,” the other 
word is not needed, since strictly speaking one can not climb 
If our correspondent had merely 
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any way except upward. 
written climbing, without the adverb, no sense but the intended 
one of progressing upward could with propriety have been 
imputed to his saying. With the adverb his expréssion was 
certainly pleonastic. But such pleonasm, to a certain extent, 
is not justly liable to faultfinding — for it is indulged by those 
who are universally recognized as the best writers. Even if 
held to be a fault, it is a venial one —so slight that any one 
who criticises it publicly must have some particular animus, or 
else be of a very pedantic temperament. In this case the critic 
referred to A. S. Hill’s “ Principles of Rhetoric,” quoting a 
remark that follows a ruling that, other things being equal, the 
simpler and briefer form should be chosen. Professor Hill 
says: “We examine into, open up, curb in, clamber up into, 
breed up, mix up, freshen up, fill up, brush off of, crave for, 
bridge over, follow after, treat upon, trace out, connect 
together, slur over, soften off, meet with, meet together, enter 
into. In all such cases the added particle, wherever it is not 
needed to complete the meaning, should be omitted, as being 
always superfluous, and often worse than superfluous.” The 
critic says that “climbing up” is only a hair-line short of 
“descending down”; but his own cited authority fails to jus- 
tify such assertion. Professor Hill’s dictum is uncertain, and 
a little too positive in its conclusion. The expressions cited 
are often used by many as well qualified to choose as he, and it 
is not fact that the particles are always superfluous. In at 
least a moiety of instances the writers may be left to their 
own choice, without being obnoxious to conservation of the 
integrity of the language, whether from a rhetorical or a gram- 
matical view-point. It is true that climbing down is often 
spoken of, but it is simply not a fact that any one can climb 
down. Climbing is an upward progression only. Climbing 
over, out, or into some place are explainable by the supposition 
that the end is attained through first ascending a height; thus 
the sense of the other word used is truly additional. No dic- 
tionary except one even mentions the phrase “climb down,” 
and that one, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard, says that it is a 
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United States colloquialism. Some rhetoricians do not con- 
demn pleonasm utterly. Dr. G. P. Quackenbos, for instance, 
says that it “often imparts force to expressions, and is gener- 
ally employed when the feelings are strongly excited.” More- 
over, he says that “ Purity consists in the use of such words 
and constructions as properly belong to the genius of the lan- 
guage.” Our space will not permit a statement of reasons for 
the thought, but it just occurs to us that it might not be hard 
to convince some persons that “climbing up” “ properly 
belongs to the genius of the language.” 


Prorir AND Loss.—An employer writes: “One of my 
pressmen printed the first sixteen-page form (‘ work and turn,’ 
or half-sheet of sixteens) of an eighty-page Constitution and 
By-laws, on 500 sheets of sixteen-pound bond, in black ink, 
instead of blue ink, as instructed on our order-ticket, thereby 
spoiling the 500 sheets. My proofreader did not see the final 
press-proof, but the foreman gave the ‘go-ahead O. K.’ I 
charged 50 per cent. of my loss to the foreman, and 50 per cent. 
to the pressman who ‘ran’ the job, and they have protested 
and complained ever since. Was I right in my judgment of 
responsibility, or should I have held one or the other entirely 
responsible, or else considered the affair an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance and charged it to the ‘profit and loss’ account of 
my business?” Answer.— This is not strictly a question of 
proofreading, and yet it touches at one point on the proofread- 
er’s work, and in general on a matter which interests all work- 
ers. It is to be supposed that “final press-proof” here means 
a sheet from the press after the proofreading has all been done, 
and it would depend on what was the regular system of the 
office whether the proofreader’s not seeing that was right or 
not. Of course the fact that he did not see it left him clear of 
responsibility as to the color of the ink. With reference to 
such a matter some system should be adopted that would make 
the error almost an impossibility. We say almost, because no 
human work can be absolutely free of liability to error; but 
that liability should be here reduced to a minimum. But the 
answer to the question should not be left to follow a discus- 
sion, so here it is. It is a mere personal opinion, of course. 
All such matters should be charged to “ profit and loss,” and 
neither pressman nor foreman should have had to pay for the 
loss. Some employers do make their employes pay for spoiled 
work, but the employe who allows it to be done is a foolish 
man, and the employer who does it is usually an unjust man, 
unless liability to such penalty is part of a contract made at the 
time of engaging the workman. A workman is foolish to 
make such a contract, unless he gets unusually high wages or 
some special! consideration. Everybody —even the employer 
himself —can and will do some things imperfectly, and this 
fact should be much more generally recognized. Especially in 
the case of a foreman, who is naturally selected as being more 
trustworthy than other workers, such a thing as making him 
pay for spoiled work should be unheard and unthought of. He 
must be more responsible than any one else, but an occasional 
slip will occur, and should be looked upon as the merest acci- 
dent. If they occur too frequently, it is evidence that he is 
not the best man for the place, and the proper step is the pro- 
curement of a better foreman. A conscientious and careful 
employer will not decide too hastily, either, that his foreman is 
careless or incompetent. Such an employer will not often 
engage a foreman without proper caution, and will usually be 
only too glad to recognize his trustworthy right-hand man’s 
helpfulness too well to be over-strict with him. The general 
effect is the thing to judge by. While it is hard to see how 
such a mistake in the ink could happen at the hands of a press- 
man, it is equally hard to find a sufficient reason to make him 
pay for it. Of course such work must be subjected to rigid 
system, for frequent losses of the kind would soon eat up all 
the profit. Some one person should have the main responsibil- 
ity, naturally the superintendent or foreman, whichever he be 
called who is in charge of all the work. All orders should go 
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through his hands, and be repeated by him in a way so system- 
atic that any great error must be very nearly impossible. Such 
a matter as the color of ink to be used should be controlled by 
a method comparable to clockwork in its regularity; but of 
course even the best clockwork will get out of order occasion- 
ally, and then will need repair. The only way to repair in the 
case of human clockwork is to look to the strictness of the 
regulations; and if, with all possible strictness, accidents occur 
with frequency, the proper remedy lies in changing the work- 
man. 


A PRINTER-COMPOSER, 


A Philadelphia correspondent of THE INLAND PRINTER 
writes that an interesting character in the printing business in 
Philadelphia is Mr. George Metcalf-Denton, the “ printer-com- 
poser,’ who is employed in the job department of the well- 
known printing-house of Craig, Finley & Co. 

Though having resided in Philadelphia since 1896, Mr. Den- 
ton is recognized as one of the most artistic and original job 
compositors in the city. But he is probably more widely known 
through his musical compositions. Though still under thirty 
years of age, and having labored continuously in the printing 
and newspaper business for more than sixteen years, he never- 
theless has found time to provide himself with a thorough 
musical education. 

Mr. Denton was born in 1871, in Chardon, Geauga County, 
Ohio, where he served an apprenticeship in the office of the 
Geauga Republican. From there he went to Cleveland, where 
he remained a number of years, “ holding cases ” on the World 
and Press respectively. In 1895 he went to New York, and it 
was in the spring of the following year that appeared his well- 
known ballad, “ Outside the Old Church Door.” Since then 
have appeared, among a large number, “ You Can Tell by Her 
Eyes that She Loves You,’ and “ Your Mother is the Only 
Friend You’ve Got.” 

Last summer, when the management of the National Export 
Exposition arranged for a competitio for its official’ music, 
Mr. Denton submitted a march. There were compositions 
entered from nearly every State in the Union. When the 
manuscripts had been carefully considered by a representative 
musical committee, it was found that the march composed by 
Mr. Denton had been declared the official composition. It was 
a source of great delight to Mr. Denton, as well as his many 
friends, who were already aware of his exceptional ability as a 
musician. 

He has composed considerable instrumental music, much of 
which is still in manuscript, but which is frequently heard in 
select concerts. He is at present engaged in composing a musi- 
cal setting to the Forty-second Psalm, and has in contempla- 
tion a symphonic tone-poem dealing with the leading episodes 
in the life of John Brown. 

Mr. Denton is an excellent writer and is a contributor to 
the leading musical periodicals of the day. 


BUY LARGE FONTS OF JOB LETTER. 


A correspondent of THE INLAND PRINTER gives the follow- 
ing advice to purchasers of display letter: “It has been the 
writer's experience that in using series of type for commercial 
work, the fonts that work in to the best advantage are 6, 8, 10, 
12, 18, 24 and 36 point. Of course, it is well enough to have 
3-point, but rather than do this, buy double fonts. Of all the 
worries that come to a job printer the worst is to have single- 
font series and run out of sorts in setting up a job. Buy few 
faces and be sure to have enough of each kind to handle any 
ordinary job. A very handy type to buy is Lining Gothic on a 
6-point body; say five double fonts. These five sizes work in 
very nicely on envelopes and corner cards for note-heads and 
letter-heads. 
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ENGRAVING 
OTES AND 
QUERIES 


BY S. H. HORGAN,. 











In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer 
regarding process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the 
experiences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited 
hereto. It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the 
interchange of valuable hints and suggestions never before offered 
to those In interest. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 
_, Puoto-Encravinc.—By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3. 

PracticaL Hartr-Tone and Tri-Cotor EncGravinc.— By A. C. 
Austin. This is the latest book on process work. Cloth, $2. 

DrawINnG For Repropuction.— A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

Puoto-Encravinc.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth bound; illus- 
trated with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

_ Lessons on Decorative Desicn.—By Frank G. Jackson, S. M. in the 

Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and practice 
of decoration. Cloth, 


THEORY AND Practice OF Destcn.— By Frank G. Jackson. Adv anced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to ‘‘ Lessons on Decorative Design 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2.50. 

DRAWING FoR Printers.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 
cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
cypearegny for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 

oth, 

Puoto-Encravinc.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instruc- 
tions for producing photo-engraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with 
chapter on three-color work, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of 
one of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illus- 
trated, printed on highly enameled heavy paper and bound in light brown 
buckram, gold embossed; 140 pages. $2. 

Puoto-TricuromMatic Printinc.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the 
first principles of three-color work ene’ is no better book than Zander’s 
“* Photo-Trichromatic Printing.” The photo-engraver or printer who 
attempts color-work without understanding the laws of color phenomena 
will waste much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge 
is the purpose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner 
without scientific complexity. Fifty pages, with color plates and dia- 
grams. Cloth, 

RepucinG GLASsEs, unmounted, 35 cents. 


Prior’s Automatic Puoto-Scate.— For the use of printers, publish- 
ers and photo-engravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. 
The scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. 
It consists of a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter- 
inch squares by horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached 
a pivoted diagonal rule for accurately determining proportions. A very 
useful article for all making or using process cuts. $2. 


INCREASING THE SENSITIVENESS OF THE ENAMEL.—A writer 
in Photographische Chronik tells how the aniline dye erythro- 
sine added to the sensitizing solution for collotype increases 
its sensitiveness to light so that the exposure required is 
reduced one-fifth. If this is a fact, then it suggests at once a 
direction in which process-workers could easily experiment. 
Erythrosine is not expensive, and a few grains of it goes a long 
way. Staining the enamel solution with this dye will not do 
any harm, and if it should increase its sensitiveness, even in the 
slightest degree, it would be worth thousands of dollars to the 
photo-engraving business in the course of a year. 

ENAMEL CoMING OrF AGain.— N. M. Streicher, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, writes: “I am having lots of trouble with my enamel. 
It peels off as soon as taken out of iron solution. I use the 
same on zinc, and the only way I found to get it off is by char- 
coaling it. I have tried five or six different formulas and the 
result is always the same. I read your article on enamel com- 
ing off in the April number and have tried every possible way 
to get it to stick. Please let me know your opinion of my 
trouble in your next issue if possible.” Answer.— There is not 
sufficient data in this letter to reply to it properly. Most 
engravers have trouble with enamel leaving zinc, but no trouble 
with the same enamel on copper. The reason is the copper 
permits the enamel being burnt in farther than could be done 
on zinc. Possibly the difficulty in the present case is that the 
enamel is burned in just sufficient on the zinc and the burning 
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is carried too far on the copper. The correct answer to this 
query may be supplied by some reader and will be greatly 
appreciated. 


Tue Best PHotoGRAPHS FOR HALF-TONE REPRODUCTION.— 
The Photo-Era gives this warning: “ We desire to again call 
the attention of our readers to the fact that, in making prints 
for reproduction, a picture less than 4 by 5 is of little use, as 
it is too small for reproduction. 
can be reproduced, but they must be exceptionally sharp, bold 
and strong, and without too much detail. The best prints for 
the half-tone process are made on the old style albumen paper 
or on some of the numerous glossy gelatin papers, which can 
be given a glossy finish by the process of squeegeeing the prints 
to a plate of hard rubber or to a ferrotype plate. Bromide, 
platinum and carbon prints are oftentimes of little use in 
reproduction, as they show too many half-tones without show- 
ing the details, and the screen of the photo-engraver fails to 
grasp all the fine gradations of light and shade which they 


In some cases smaller pictures 


show.” 


To EnGrave A Few Biocks IN A Jos Orrice.—R. S. D., 
Memphis, Tennessee, writes: job 
printing want engraving done in the jobs and we have to send 
it away to have it done. Is there no process we could have in 
our office whereby we might do it right here? If there is, I 
wish you would recommend us one. It must be something 
simple, for we have no time to fool away on anything that is 
complicated.” Answer— Supposing your customers sent in a 
few blocks to have electrotypes made from them, would it ever 
occur to you to put in an electrotyping plant in order to save 
sending the job away to be done? And yet electrotyping is 
much simpler to learn, and an electrotyping plant is much 
easier to install than one for the intricate processes of photo- 
engraving. Because one of your customers has a toothache 
you certainly don’t feel the necessity of learning dentistry. If 
you but knew how much money has been sunk in an endeavor 
to do business on a small scale you would avoid attempting 
engraving as you would yellow fever. 


* Sometimes customers in 


PHOTOGRAPHY ON Woop.—R. A. Jones, New York, asks: 
“Is there no easy way a photo-engraver can photograph on 
wood? I need it for the photographing of simple catalogue 
designs that the firm I am with prefer cut on wood. At pres- 
ent they send it out to be done, but I am ordered to learn how 
to do it myself. So I write THE INLAND Printer, for I have 
learned lots of things about photo-engraving from your paper, 
and could not do without it.” Answer.—A simple plan for the 
photo-engraver would be to rub the surface of the block over 
with waterproof india ink. This gives a fine black surface to 
the wood; then transfer the negative film to it, when the pic- 
ture will look as a ferrotype does. Any one who has remarked 
what a beautiful positive picture a negative makes after being 
whitened wiin sulphate of copper and laid on a black back- 
ground will appreciate how well a negative in that state will 
look when transferred to the blackened wood. The negative 
collodion, rubber, and transfer collodion should be used as thin 
as possible. Just a trace of fish glue in water might moisten 
the blackened block to insure the collodion film sticking firmly 
to the wood block. 

To Make A NEGATIVE ETCHING FROM A NEGATIVE.—* Puz- 
zled,” Cincinnati, Ohio, asks: “ Will you please inform me as 
to the method by which the enclosed samples are done. It is 
claimed it is not done by making a positive and it is claimed 
they will register perfectly.” Answer.— This inquirer sends 
proofs from two etched plates; one is the ordinary positive 
plate, giving a positive proof, the other is a negative plate sup- 
plying a negative proof. In other words, from the same half- 
tone negative one plate has been etched with the solid blacks 
and high-light dots in relief, while the other plate is etched 
with the solid blacks and high-light dots sunken, so that 
the proof from it looks like a non-reversed negative. The 
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writer invented a method of doing this in 1881 and told of it in 
confidence to a friend, who goes off quietly and patents it. 
Unfortunately the date and number of the patent is not at 
hand, for a full description of the process would be found 
there. The principle was this: To make first a regular inked 
albumen print on the zine or copper, flow over it a carefully 
filtered solution of dragon’s-blood in alcohol. This dragon’s- 
blood varnish dries quickly, after which the plate is soaked for 
a few minutes in a bath of spirits of turpentine and the image 
rubbed over with a piece of cotton saturated with the spirits 
of turpentine. It will be found that the print in ink will dis- 
solve away, leaving the coating of dragon’s-blood varnish on 
the plate in the form of a negative print. The plate can then 
be etched and the result will be a negative or intaglio plate. 
This idea is most valuable for color-plates, owing to the fact 
that the plates will register perfectly. 

THE 
writes : 


SQUARE-INCH Price.—‘ Photo-Engraver,”’ Chicago, 
“T see it mentioned now and then that all the trouble 
with our photo-engraving business comes from charging a 
square-inch price. One of my operators (half-tone), an Eng- 
lishman, says they have adopted a “ per piece” price in Eng- 
land. I know myself the square-inch charge is not a fair one, 
still I don’t see how it is going to be bettered. Please let us 
know, for it will interest all your readers how they charge in 
England. an opinion privately by mail if you 
wish, as to whether the Association of Photo-Engravers will 
amount to anything and whether you would advise the propri- 
etor of a young concern to join it.” Answer.—If “Photo- 
Engraver ” had been an old reader of this column he would 
know that the writer is accustomed to give his opinion here 
even if it gets him into trouble, which it frequently does. I 
should advise all photo-engraving firms to connect themselves 
with the National Association of Photo-Engravers. It is one 
of the chief agencies that is bringing this trade to be a better 
business proposition. If you had been a member you could have 
joined in the discussion of this very question of a graduated 
scale of charges for engraving, at Cleveland, recently, when 
the annual meeting of the National Association took place. As 
still, no 


Also give me 


you say, the square-inch charge is not a fair one; 
engraving firm sticks to it. 
their charges: They have a minimum price of 12 cents for a 


Here is how one concern arranges 


cut above twenty square inches blocked on wood, with a flat 
proof. If the copy requires retouching they charge 3 cents a 
square inch for doing it; reétching is charged for at 3 cents 
an inch additional. If the customer requires artistic proofs 
made with underlays, 2 
which brings the price to 20 cents for the ordinary run of work. 


cents a square inch more is charged, 


The only discounts made on these prices is I cent a square inch 
when blocking is not required and one to newspapers on long 
Cash cus- 
tomers and those with large orders also get a slight reduction, 
In England they are 


contracts and when they require duplicate plates. 


depending on circumstances in each case. 
discussing how to abandon the square-inch price, without find- 
ing a way as yet. 

THe AUTOMATIC ADJUSTMENT OF THE HALF-TONE SCREEN.— 
Mr. William Gamble gave a suggestion before the Royal Pho- 
tographic Society for a mechanical attachment to a photo- 
engraver’s camera whereby the proper distance of the half-tone 
screen from the sensitive plate will be adjusted while the cam- 
Those interested in making such an 
it in the 


era is being focused. 
attachment to a camera will find his description of 
Process Program for May last. Mr. Gamble says: “ It is now 
a generally accepted rule in making negatives for the half-tone 
process that the distance of the screen must be altered acord- 
ing to conditions, depending on the size of the copy, the ruling 
The majority of opera- 
tors make some adjustment of the screen, but some still believe 
that the screen can be at a fixed distance if you adjust the size 


of the screen and the size of the stop. 


of the stop to the scale of reduction and the fineness or coarse- 


ness of the screen. Certain allowances are also made in the 
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screen distance and the stop for the nature of the “copy,” 
etc. It is asserted, for instance, that a wash drawing requires 
a different screen distance or a different stop ‘from that used 
for a photographic print; also that dry plates require a closer 
screen distance. Evidently there must be a fundamental law 
underlying all this. Why should we not be provided with 
formule which will enable us to work with accuracy and 
directness in every given case, no matter what lens, camera, 
screen or copy is being used? As soon as we can do this we 
may hope to devise an automatic mechanism for adjusting the 
screen distance. Here is the formula in simple proportion Mr. 
Gamble finds: The screen distance is to the ¢amera extension 
as the screen opening is to the lens aperture. He continues: 
We may take it, in fact, as a rule that with half-inch stop and 
a hundred-line screen (one to one ruling), the screen distance 
(measured from the center of the screen) will be one one- 
hundredth of the camera extension, and as the latter increases 
or diminishes one inch, the former will vary one one-hun- 
dredth of an inch. Thus it becomes a mechanical problem to 
make the screen move one one-hundredth of an inch while the 
lens moves one inch. 

TRANSFERRING INKED Prints To Zinc.—It is sometimes 
desired to duplicate a relief plate either in line or half-tone. 
One way to do it is to pull a perfect proof of the plate, make a 
careful negative from this proceed as_ usual. 
Another method which suggests itself would be to prove the 
cut on lithographic transfer paper, as a lithographer would, 
and transfer to zinc, powder with dragon’s-blood and etch as 
This method the writer has used successfully. Process 


proof and 


usual. 
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warmed until one can just bear to touch it with the palm of the 
hand. The prints are laid down on the plate and run through 
the lithographic press with slight pressure. As a backing, a 
sheet of stout dampened paper and a piece of copperplate- 
printer’s fronting blanket must be used. Each time the plate is 
run through the pressure must be increased. After the fourth 
or fifth time through, as the transfer paper is becoming nearly 
dry, a sponge wetted with cold water is passed over the back. 
Then the transfer is run through once or twice more, applying 
Finally the back of the paper is thor- 
By lifting a corner of the print 
If this should not be 


additional pressure. 
oughly wetted and removed. 
it can be seen if the ink is transferred. 
the case the process must be all gone through again from the 
warming of the plate. The transfer is only successful when 
no ink comes away with the paper. There may be several 
causes for the non-adherence of the ink to the metal, for 
instance: (a) the ink was too soft; (b) print had been over- 
heated (the ink next to the paper is not to be melted; it should 
remain soft); (c) the zinc plate was not warmed enough; (d) 
the pressure was insufficient. The transferred drawing should 
have a nice glossy brown color and may, when the plate is cold, 


be etched.” 





A PRINTER’S GOLDEN WEDDING, 


One of the oldest, best known and most respected printers 
in New York city is Thomas Phair, who for thirty years has 
been in the employ of the John Polhemus Printing Company, 
121 Fulton street, New York. On July 31 last Mr. Phair cele- 
brated his golden wedding, and was warmly remembered by his 
associates, who subscribed a purse of $50, 
which was turned into gold, and encased in 








TWO SNAP-SHOT REMINDERS OF THE PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ CONVENTION 


AT CLEVELAND, IN JULY LAST. 
Work makes the suggestion that a powdered acid resist be 
dusted on the transfer before transferring to zinc. It says: “A 
mixture must be prepared consisting of 15 parts white resin, 10 
parts Syrian asphaltum, and 2% parts yellow wax, these 
ingredients being melted, and when cold finely powdered and 
sieved. With this powder the inked transfers are well covered 
and the surplus is brushed off with a tuft of cotton, care being 
taken that no powder remains in the white spaces. The prints 
are then warmed face downward over a spirit lamp until melt- 
ing commences. The melting may be observed by noting that 
the dull brown color changes to a glossy black. The prints in 
this condition are ready for transfer, but may, if desired, be 
kept for a long time. In proceeding to transfer, the prints are 
dampened by putting them between damp blotting paper. The 
zine plate, which should be polished with the very finest emery 
cloth, or preferably with fine pumice powder, should be 





an appropriate and beautifully brocaded 
silk box. An hour before the usual quitting 
time, Mr. Horace G. Polhemus, president 
of the company, ordered all work stopped 
and Mr. Phair was escorted to a position 
of honor on the top floor of the building, 
where Mr. Polhemus made a presentation 
speech, in which he alluded to the days 
when Mr. Phair had initiated him into the 
mysteries of sorting pi, and sent him in 
search of the venerable “italic shooting 
stick.” He considered it an honor to take 
the hand of his old mentor, and to be 
favored with the pleasure of presenting to 
him and his beloved wife a golden token 
of the esteem in which he was held by every 
one in the establishment. Mr. M. J. Tobin, 
business manager of the company, followed 
with appropriate remarks, as did also 
Messrs. Frailey and McLoughlin, foremen 
of the composing-room and pressroom. Mr. 
Patrick Kerns, who has served the Polhe- 
mus Company in the capacity of engineer 
for twenty-seven years, then read a poem which he had spe- 
Mr. Phair was too overcome 





cially prepared for the occasion. 
to reply at much length, but his speech of appreciation was 
helped out by vociferous cheers from the 150 employes present. 
The affair closed with singing “ Auld Lang Syne,” and general 


handshaking. 





PRESSMEN GAIN INFORMATION FROM IT. 
Enclosed please find $2 for one year’s subscription to THE 
INLAND PrinTER. I think every practical pressman ought to 
read it to keep up with the times.— A. IV. Fritz, The Luts & 
Gould Company, Burlington, Iowa. 





THE book and job printers of France are agitating for 
increased prices for their work. 
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BY F. F. HELMER. 


This department is meant to help the printer put his business 
profitably before the public. It criticises specimens on the basis of 
their advertising value, it records the experiences of printers who 
have made advertising successes, aad it endeavers also to present 
each month unused but practical ideas forits readers. Contributors 

_ of specimens will kindly direct their matter to F. F. Helmer, 222 Ellicott 
Square, Buffalo, New York. 

Now that schools are about to open, let us use book-covers 
for advertisements. Given herewith are illustrated directions 
for making a very simple adjustable cover which seems never 
to have been generally used. It was hit upon recently by the 
editor of this department in an effort to evolve something 
better than the kinds in common use, and he was startled by 
its simplicity. Any printer is free to use it if he will call it 
“The Inland Printer Cover” and give credit to the present 
editor of this department as inventor. 

For making it, select a paper that is tough and folds well. 
It need not be as heavy stock as that used in most patent cov- 
ers, but let it be agreeable to the hand — and handsome. 

Get out three or four graduated sizes to accommodate the 
wide variation in the sizes of books. These sizes will have to 
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be determined by trying the various books from 16mos to 
folios upon various sizes of the paper sheet as you can buy it 
or cut it to advantage. 

The shape of the cover will be a plain rectangle, which it is 
advisable to furnish folded one quarter of its width (as in 
Fig. 1) and printed with plain directions for folding. This 
group of cuts illustrating the method of folding may be had 
in an electrotype from the Inland Printer Company, size 4 by 
214 inches, for 75 cents. The directions may be as follows: 

Fold this sheet (Fig. 1) again, up from the lower edge and parallel 
to the present fold, so as to make a long strip as wide as the measure of 


your book from top to bottom. (A good way to do this is to lay the 
sheet, first one end and then the other, under a cover of the book and 
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fold over that, as illustrated in Fig. 2, afterward thumbing the crease 
clear across, carefully and straight.) 

Placing your book in the middle (Fig. 3), fit the strip to it just as 
if it were an ordinary wrapper such as is placed by publishers on new 
books, that is, straight across the back and sides with the ends turned 
in over the outer edges of the cover. But in this case, the paper being 
doubled, insert the book covers in the pockets formed by these folded 
ends (Fig. 4). 

No gumming is necessary; 
to be away out of proportion to the book, then only straight across the 
It is made in three [or four] sizes [give sizes] and is both rever- 


and no cutting, unless the sheet happens 


end. 
sible and adjustable so that it can even be put on a second book of a 
different size without real disfigurement. 

You .will notice after you have made one of these covers 
for yourself that it has the added advantage of presenting a 
perfectly smooth and printable surface over the entire outside 
of the book as well as over the inside of the covers. Not being 
fitted from corners, it has no lapping edges, but, on the other 
hand, the center of your cover will always come against the 
back of your book, so that spaces for advertisements can be 
planned to occupy desired positions upon the back and sides 
of any book the cover will fit. 

If you print both the advertisements and the 
together on one side of the sheet, then turn down the quarter 
width, as shown in Fig. 5, you will have advertisements out- 
side and directions folded cover. (Print both 
sides thus if you want it to be reversible without hiding your 
And it may increase the usefulness of the 


directions 


inside the 


advertisements. ) 
cover to have a space for the title across the back of the book 
as well as space for the owner’s name somewhere upon a side. 
The advertisements should be placed in panels or some other 
decorative form, with neat original designs if you can afford 
them. 

Now, these advertisements ought to be yours and some 
bookseller’s. Either sell the covers to him at cost or split the 
expense between you, but the idea is that you should furnish 
them and he distribute them, gratis or for a penny or two, as 
seems best. Whichever way you do, it ought not to be consid- 
ered a large expense for such excellent service. 

Books that are covered are books for use. 
reference books, books of circulating libraries, Sunday-school 
libraries, city libraries, these are found daily in the home, on 
library or living-room table, under the rays of the evening 
lamp and the eyes of the whole family. Your advertisement 
thus holds a position which outranks the thousand-dollar 
magazine cover spaces, and its influence is not lost by the 
waning of the moon. If you can make arrangements to sup- 
ply city, Sunday-school, or circulating libraries with this 
cover — which certainly ought to be acceptable since it is as 
easy to put on as any made — you will gain publicity of great 
value. Your name and business will be posted till the covers 
wear out, and the wearing out will not be by weather, but by 
the constant handling of the reading public. 

If you use this cover, let us hear of its success. 


School books, 





THERE is constant temptation in advertising to say too 
much at one time. D. L. Jackson, of Norfolk, Virginia, has 
used a 4 by 9 blotter to present specimen reproductions of 
three cards, very neatly done but set over against a mass of 
matter in nine paragraphs under his title “Fine Printing,” 
with display lines about “ Wedding Invitations” and printing 
“for a Social Occasion” chinked in so that the whole surface 
is covered. It discourages a reader. 

THE matter printed within the circulars of Griffith, Axtell 
& Cady Co., whose covers were reproduced last month in this 
department, has the same fault. The inside is made a bulletin 
board of well-worded announcements, but it is quite impos- 
sible for a busy man to read them all, and how are the senders 
to know that the most important points may not be skipped? 

Corpay & Gross, of Cleveland, print some very handsome 
and elaborate blotters, proving the ability of this house to fur- 
nish good type, good composition and good presswork; but 
the advertising point is sometimes whittled too long and fine. 
In the blotter entitled ‘“ What’s Value?” it seems unfortunate 
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to suggest that any user of good printing should need to seek 
his “ Uncle” at the sign of three gold balls. Of course this 
shows that I have not seen the point. 





THE NAIL: 








Goop PRINTING. « 


THE SHOE: 








+ * BUSINESS. 


“For want of a nail, the shoe was lost, 
for want of a shoe, the horse was lost.’ 























PART OF A BLOTTER AD. 


This seems rather a ** horse*’ on the business man. 

Here is a suggestion for a blotter: 
LET US TAKE THE MATTER UP. 

If it is a matter of spilled ink, drop this blotter upon it. 

If it is a matter of printer’s ink, drop a line to us, or ring Some- 
thing 102, and we will be pleased to discuss it with you and offer figures. 

Ir seems to me in the case of a printer who is after high- 
class work in a university or college town, that an appreciated 
advertisement would be blank schedule sheets on which stu- 
dents can keep a record of their hours for lectures and recita- 
tions. As it is, the schedule costs each student a half hour’s 
work with pen and ruler the first of every term. Any member 
of the institution can show you what they need. They will 
have you in mind when society by-laws, dance programs and 


Watch US Pull His Tail! 
A YANKEE YANK 


Is the yank that yanks 
Wherever it takes a grip. 
This pull of a tail is 

A TALE OF A PULL 


Don’t Let the moral slip. 










ga 






THE MORAL: 
WHERE WE GET OUR PULL! 


We crowd every possible advantage into Inland 
Type. It is Standard Line and Unit Set; 
accurate hight; most durable metal and its labor 
saving and wearing qualities make it beyond 


question the cheapest. Write us about it. 


Inland Type Foundry 
Saint Louis, Mo. U. S. A. 
A CLEVER MAILING CARD. 
Address and a one-cent stamp on the back. Pigtail made of black yarn, 
started with a knot on other side, so as to come through on the 
and running through hand as shown. 


Chinaman, ¢ 





head of 
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commencement publications come up. Get the professors and 
instructors to distribute at first recitations and perhaps that 
will help toward getting the college printing also. 


WHEN a man waits at the telephone or sits at his desk 
listening to a bore, he will count flies on the wall or draw fig- 
ures on his desk or do some other thing to save his mind from 
And it is strange how he will get the title of the 
the patent date on his desk, or 
Why not put 


vacuum. 
telephone book or directory, 
some equally useless matter fixed in his mind. 


THE LARGE CIGAR. 


Some men always buy the largest cigar in the case, 
and drive everyone out of the neighborhood when they 
light it. That’s the way some people buy printing—most 
for the money plan—no matter how poorly done. 
DAKEN PRINTING CO. 


a ad 


something under his eye that will be of 
memory? This is the use of the printed telephone or desk 
tablet and we show a representative heading that the Daken 
Printing Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan, put upon such, con- 
sidering it the best method of advertising their business. They 
make them “always different and find them good business 
bringers, with results quick and direct.” 








TELEPHONE 505, 








more value to his 


Tue Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minnesota, submits a handful 
of advertising cards done in a style quite their own, using 
simply rule, type and a few ornaments. The colors used 
make these impossible for us to show, as I would like, for the 
benefit of other printers. 

THERE When 
the Government issues new postage stamps, thousands of peo- 
When the cigarette 


is something magical about sets and series. 


ple want to possess the complete series. 





makers put into their packages pictures of flags, ships, sol- 
diers, etc., boys strive to collect full sets of them. If a book 
COME IN 


OUT OF THE RAIN 
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Get our prices on printing, 
See samples of our work, 
Give us vour orders, # 
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Main Street, Harwich, Mass. 








collector has all but one volume of an old edition, there is no 
rest till he finds it. So also, when one has had sight of mat- 
ter which is part of a series of advertisements, he will take 
some interest in looking for the preceding or succeeding parts. 
Massachusetts, is publishing 


The Enterprise Press, Harwich, 
























We Graduate Every Hour | our diptoma 
From is for 
the Prompt Printing 
old styles, and Sure 
methods Satisfaction. 
and 
ideas ‘ 
to 
the new 
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calendar blotters which form a continuous series from month 
to month, showing the “Enterprise Kid” in various experi- 
ences according to the season, illustrated in pen and ink by 
Charles D. Cahoon. After two months, Mr. Brett, the propri- 


etor, said: “ The Kid is doing good work and I am more than 
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satisfied with results and with the marked increase in amount 
of business.” These blotters, together with a neat little 
announcement folder, were the only pieces of advertising put 


Beating Carpets is Easy 
But— 








MAY . 
+wtes Beating Our Work 
'234 5 
: Qo" the price that goes with it,-and 
AS ee NDS the satisfaction of the customer 
ve = a 25 2b when he sees it— 
2 o 3st 


That’s Another Story 


THE NTERPRISE PRESS, 


MAIN STREET, HARWICH, MASS. 








out at that time, so the source of gain was easily traced. Of 
course, it costs something to have special illustrating in your 
work, but the economy that sticks to only such things as 
cheap and like what every body else has, is no economy at all. 


are 


WE reproduce the inside pages of a folder by Mr. Taylor, 
foreman for Fred N. Burt, of Buffalo. The rulework and 
words displayed in largest type were printed red. The single 
sheet 5% by 8% was bound within a brown cover 8 by 10. A 
booklet by the same man has the drawing of a house front on 
its cover and is trimmed to the shape of the design. The door 














Printer Swan and Ellicott Streets 
Eovsenes elie Cecetors 
wn Need printing that is ori- Printing which should | tn 
wr | ginal—something out of the be neat and attractive—some- | *“" 
Law Bets 


ordinary? For the next two 
years, there will be thousands 


thing to catch the eye of the 


busy masses and not be dis- 


of strangers in Buffalo for the carded to the gutter as soon 


Pan-American and you will as read and yourself forgotten. 


want them to know you. Batthe niset vital 
How is a better way than 


through your 


PRINTING was introduced into America 
Dryden about 1639, 





























opens, disclosing the words, “ Please read contents.” Both of 
the above advertisements were mailed simply in paper, folded 
but not gummed; the former with an adaptation of Fig. 2, 
page 677, February, 1900, INLAND PrINTER; the latter with the 
old-fashioned letter fold, one end within the other. Red paper 
wafers were used across the back, the ends being open. 

HereE is combination —a calendar, a blotter and a private 
periodical, all in one. Mr. Dillingham, late of Old Town, but 
now of Bangor, Maine, says it is the best form of advertising 
he has used and brings many mail orders. Within town he 


The Record. 


FEBRUARY, 1899. 


Washington Lincoln 





VOL. 1. No. 2 OLD TOWN 





FATHER OF MIS COUNTRY | 


The Record. 

Issued by THe Recorp Paivrt 
Chas. A. Dinuiscnam 

T 





31 Centre Street OW Town, Me 
February 1890 
SuNDAY 5 12 19 2 
Moxpay 61 
TuEspay 7 19 2 
Wepvespay 1 8 15° 22 
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Fripay j 10 17 24 e.: 
Apranam Livcots, born in Hard 
Ky., February 12, 1809. Shot by an 


SaTurDay gan 18,25 


Last Quaner ys New Moon. “oh } 
mt Quarter rech Full Moun af assassin Apnil 14, 1865, died 
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distributes them the first of each month personally, sending by 
mail to the surrounding towns with addressed envelopes en- 
closed. He has of late been using half-tone illustrations from 
the “Inland Printer Cut and Ornament Book,” fitting to each 
the title of some well-known book. 

Tue Jackson Printing Company, Jackson, Mississippi, uses 
the same combination advertisement, but without the cuts. 
They call it “The Monthly Blotter.” Upon the coated side 
of the 4 by 9 blotter is printed this heading and five columns 
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of local news in nonpareil. It seems overloaded and hardly 
attractive, but Mr. St. John, of the company, is pleased with 
its results, finding it has brought customers. I should say this 
shows that the idea is valuable even when not worked to the 
extent of its best possibilities. 

A STRIKING flag blotter for July was made by Marquam 
& Wilder, Decatur, Illinois, of pica-and-a-half strips of red, 
with lettering on the white between, and the calendar in blue 
in the corner to suggest the stars by its rows of dates. 





MARQUAM & WILDER, The Progressive Printers 


Old Telephone 2763 In Rooms 13, 14, 15, 16. in the Postoffice Building, Decatur, Illinors 


To keep belore you we are always alter you. 


We beheve im taking our own medicine 





From the above firm a “surprising” advertisement is 


received, such being the warning given upon the envelope. 


Within, is a small sheet folded four times, over and over. The 
outside page reads: 
[top] Surprising. 
[bottom] It is a matter of surprise to 
many business men, how 
little more good print- 
ing costs, than poor. 
Opening one fold reveals a square hole cut in the paper, 


through which a comic face is peering. Another turn and we 


have this good matter: 








SURPRISING 


The style of our work will 
surprise you. 

The quickness with which 
we do it will surprise you. 
The neatness, the correct 
the ab: 
nowness of ever 


ness, up-to- 
g that 


we do for you, if you give us 





a chance, will surprise you 
into becoming one of our 


regular patrons. 


Want to be surprised? 





Bell Telephone 2763 














MARQUAM & WILDER 


Progressive Printers 





Columbia Block DECATUR, ILI 




















Lastly, the whole thing opens, showing the full drawing of 
the face which is signed “ Lewis — Phila.,” and which, by the 
way, is the same we have seen employed by other printers on 
blotters. 

Tuomas Topp, of the Beacon Press, Boston, essays poetical 
as well as typographical composition. A corner of his July 
calendar is given to this: 

Full many a poet’s born to waste 
His sweetness on the desert air; 
But give T. T. a single taste, 
And he makes up his mind in haste, 
He saves real genius from despair. 
Whatever you are, he’s no scorner, 
But here provides a Poet’s Corner. 
(And let us add - 
The very best of printing, too.) 


for readers new, 


If he 


would only print a calendar with these verses as if he was 


Mr. Todd is more original in verse than in display. 
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giving us a page of a Roycroft edition of Omar Khayyam, he 
would be idolized in Boston and find his name much spoken 
outside of the Hub. 





If a Man’s in Love, # #& 


that is his business. Uf a girl’s in love, 


that is her business. If any one is in love 
with Good Printing, that is our business. 


We do Modern Printing at modern prices. 


YE CHIPMAN PRINTERY, # 9f 9% 


P. O. BOX 94, ” POLAND, MAINE. 











PART OF A BLOTTER. 





“Notes 


find 
Queries 


N\ 








BY AN EXPERT. 


Under this heading will be given, from month to month, prac- 
tical Information, notes and queries, relating to type composition 
by machinery. The latest inventions will be published, and the 
interests of manufacturers, printers and operators sedulously cul- 
tivated. All matters pertaining to this department should be ad- 
dressed to The Inland Printer Company, 212-214 Monroe Street, 
Chicago, in order to secure prompt attention. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Tue Linotype Operator’s CoMPpaANion.— A treatise on how to oper- 
ate and care for the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 

THe MeEcHANICAL DETAILS OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ADJUST- 
MENT.— By Frank Evans, Linotype Machinist. $3, postpaid. The Inland 
Printer Company, Chicago and New York. 
_ Tue Linotype Manuat.—By Charles Seeward. Gives detailed instruc- 
tion concerning the proper adjustment and care of the Linotype, fully 
illustrated. No operator or machinist should be without this valuable 
book. $1.50, postpaid. 

Mr. P. T. Dopnce, president of the Linotype Company, has 


returned from a two-months’ trip in Europe. 


THE St. John Typobar Company has prepared and is send- 
ing out circulars printed by their machine setting forth its 
merits and advantages. From it we learn that their method of 
securing a printing surface is by compressing an assembled line 
of steel matrices against a strip of type metal and securing the 
line thus formed upon a steel base, having the thickness or 
body of the face desired. 


THE Linotype Company has just issued an illustrated cata- 
logue of Linotype parts and supplies for the convenience of the 
users of their machine. By it we note the machine has been 
divided into six different parts, namely, assembling, casting, 
distributing, driving, supporting and miscellaneous mechan- 
isms. Each of these parts is subdivided even to the minutest 
screw and the net price is given to each; also each part in 
detail is given a letter and number to enable the patron in 
ordering supplies to indicate the exact part desired by simply 
giving the letter and number as shown in the catalogue. This 
book has long been looked for and its value will be appreciated 
by all users. 


New Type Bar.—E. V. Beals, of Boston, and F. A. Gray, 
of Wellesley, Massachusetts, have invented a device (Patent 
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No. 5,275, 1900), the object of which is to provide a printing 
bar or slug which can be produced more rapidly and econom- 
ically and with greater facility than heretofore. It consists in 
a blank or body portion of suitable material prepared for 
repeated service and provided with one or more apertures 
extending from edge to edge. Molded thereon is an edge 
portion bearing the printing characters to form a line. The 
molten metal is delivered by a suitable casting mechanism, 
through the aperture in the blank into a space between the 
faces of a line of assembled matrices and the edge of the blank. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made by the Dow Composing Machine 
Company, of New York and Boston, that active preparations 
are now under way for manufacturing their machine on an 
extensive scale. The company has ample means at its disposal 
for installing a complete plant for the making of composing 
machines of the highest grade, and machines are promised for 
delivery in the near future. The paients owned by the Dow 
company have been passed upon by eminent patent lawyers, 
who have reported that, in their opinion, they are fundamental 
and controlling. The company is officered by men high in the 
financial world and men of substantial business standing. 
Alexander Dow, the inventor of the machine, is’ president of 
the company. Horatio G. Curtis, its vice-president, is presi- 
dent of the Old Boston National Bank; S. V. R. Thayer is 
treasurer, and Franklin L. Hunt, of the Third National Bank 
of Boston, is secretary. In the directorate are such men as 
Francis B. Sears, president of the Third National Bank of 
Boston; Charles F. Adams, second treasurer of Harvard Col- 
lege; Otis H. Luke, president of the Central National Bank 
of Boston, and Harry L. Burrage, vice-president of the Eliot 
National Bank of Boston. The main office of the company will 
remain at 13 Park Row, New York. 


Tue I. T. U. anp THE Linotype Macuinists.— When the 
International Typographical Union, at its convention at Sara- 
toga, voted to admit to membership all Linotype machinists 
making application before July, 1899, it performed an act of 
far-reaching importance to all members of its organization. 
These machinists joined the Typographical Union almost to a 
man, but henceforth none will be admitted, and Linotype tend- 
ers must be recruited from the ranks of printer-members of 
the International Typographical Union. Printers, therefore, 
must be trained to enable them to fill these positions as vacan- 
cies occur or situations are created by the installation of new 
plants. There exists an ever-increasing demand for the serv- 
ices of Linotype machine tenders, and it is questionable if they 
can be supplied in sufficient numbers by the apprentice system 
adopted by the various local unions. The number that can be 
trained in that manner is necessarily limited. It devolves 
upon the individuals, therefore, to seek some other method of 
obtaining the necessary knowledge of the mechanism of the 
Linotype to fit them to carry out the intent of the International 
Typographical Union law — to fill these situations, open here- 
after only to printers. Our position is that any printer, pos- 
sessed of the usual high order of intelligence found among 
members of the craft, can, by close study and application, mas- 
ter the mechanical details of the Linotype or any other type- 
setting machine. The proof of this statement exists in the fact 
that today a considerable number of the best-conducted 
machine plants are in charge of printers who never had a tech- 
nical mechanical training. The pressman is rarely a man who 
has served an apprenticeship in a machine shop, yet he under- 
stands the mechanism of the machine he uses as also the art of 
printing. So the printer should. Further, a number of non- 
printer machinists at present having the care of typesetting 
machinery were formerly engaged in other pursuits in no wise 
mechanical. Even the practical machinist, before becoming a 
competent Linotype tender, must first learn much the printer 
already knows. Machines sent out from the factories some 
years ago did require a mechanical expert to keep them in run- 


ning order. The manufacture of these machines had not 
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reached the high state of perfection it has since attained. 
Automatic special machinery, supplemented by experience, has 
resulted in the production of machines mechanically perfect, 
interchangeable in every part, with all formerly troublesome 
features entirely eliminated or replaced by devices of simple 
construction and easy of manipulation. Erected and adjusted 
at the factories and thoroughly tested by skilled mechanics, 
the necessity for their services ends when the machine leaves 
the shop. An expert inspector who makes periodic visits to all 
plants is ever ready to assist the novice and explain any 
obscure problem. Supplies or duplicate parts can be obtained 
from factories or supply houses on short notice to replace 
those worn or broken. Changes of machine to produce the 
various sizes of face, body and length of line, once an involved 
task, is, by recent invention and improvement, reduced to the 
simplest of operations. The handling of tools is soon learned 
by the observant printer, and with carefulness and confidence, 
and aided by such instruction as can be had, he will shortly 
realize what the machinists have long felt—the typesetting 
machine tender of the future will be the printer. It may be 
some machinists will be reluctant to impart their knowledge to 
the printer-apprentice, or, as has occurred in the past, give 
intentionally misleading instructions which will confuse him 
and retard his development. It is, therefore, with the desire 
and intention of instructing printers in the care and operation 
of the Linotype that THe INLAND Printer has arranged for the 
publication of a series of articles on this subject, entitled “ The 
Machinist and the Operator,” written by an operator-machinist 
of long experience in both branches of the art. 


How to MAKE THE LINOTYPE PROFITABLE IN Book OFFICES. 

F. C. D., St. Louis, writes: “The author of this article was 
for many years the superintendent of a large manufactur- 
ing establishment, which was noted for its systematic methods 
employed in the production of its goods, Some six years ago 
he became an employe of the Mergenthaler Company and after 
building Linotypes at the factory until a thorough knowledge 
of the machine was acquired, was placed in charge of Linotype 
plants in various book offices throughout the country. With 
his previous experience as a systematic manufacturer, he natu- 
rally made a study of the best methods for producing composi- 
tion cheaply. Following are the conclusions arrived at: First: 
The machines should be in the very best of condition; if they 
are of old pattern they should be modernized by attaching the 
latest improvements. Second: Do not accept objectionable or 
poor copy; a competent operator will set 8-point at the rate 
of 6,000 to 7,000 ems per hour from good copy, but he can not 
do this and edit the copy on the machine, nor can he do it if 
he is required to halt and figure out poorly written manuscript. 
When possible, typewriter copy should be used, and should be 
prepared on sheets about six by nine inches to avoid the time 
required to fold the sheets. A fast operator can set from 
twenty-five to fifty ems brevier in the time required to fold a 
‘single sheet of copy. Third: Employ only the best of opera- 
tors. It pays better to get 50,000 ems from one fast man at $5 
per day than to get 30,000 ems per day from two inferior opera- 
tors who receive $3 per day each. Your expenses are the same 
whether your machine produces 30,000 or 50,000 per day. 
Fourth: Avoid changing the machines as much as possible; 
for example, if you are doing the composition for a periodical 
which requires about twenty galleys of 13-em 8-point, put one 
machine on it and do not change the machine until the matter 
has all been set, read and corrected. The matter should be 
proved and read as rapidly as set so that when the matter is 
up all proofs are corrected. The proofreader should never be 
behind, so that any defect, such as defective letters, cold metal, 
etc., may be detected by the proofreader on the first galley. If 
the operator and proofreader are competent there will be very 
few or no lines to reset when the proofs are returned by the 
author. This thing of setting five galleys of a periodical on 
Monday, seven on Wednesday, and a few more on Thursday; 
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on Friday correcting a few proofs; on Saturday set another 
small article for a filler and correcting more proofs, is all 
wrong. The few minutes it takes to change the machine is the 
least objection; it is the breaking up of the operator so fre- 
quently by changing him to different measures and faces; 
besides, every time you change your machine you invite trou- 
ble, or, in the words of a well-known Irish machinist, you are 
breeding a scab on your nose. It is safe to say that seventy-five 
per cent of the trouble with the Linotype is caused by the fre- 
quent changing of the machine. Always correct matter on the 
same machine on which it has been set; otherwise there is a 
liability that the corrections will not be of the same height as 
the other matter. Never change the operator from one 
machine to another and avoid changing him from one face to 
another as much as possible; to illustrate, an operator work- 
ing on I3-em agate for a number of days would be consider- 
ably handicapped if he were changed to 30-em pica. Keep cer- 
tain men on small type and others on large type. It is well 
known that the book offices, as a rule, are paying less money 
to their operators and requiring more hours’ work than the 
newspaper offices. This is a great mistake. The book office 
should have the cream of operators, and they can only be 
obtained by paying the price. In conclusion, a Linotype office 
should not be run on a cheap plan. In order to make money 
you should have everything of the best. First of all, have the 
best of operators; employ only the most competent proofread- 
ers, etc.; in fact, nothing shoddy can be used in the Linotype 
rooms to good advantage.” 
PATENTS. 

There are two Linotype patents to report this month. No. 
652,855 is by C. Muehleisen, of Baltimore, and describes a form 
of the Linotype machine in which two magazines, B and B’ are 























No. 654,115 


so arranged that either may be brought to the front for use 
with a single movement, thus doubling the capacity of the 
The adapting of the Linotype to casting quads has 
Bates to 


machine. 
doubtless been the stimulant which lead George A. 
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produce No. 652,881, which is a form of mold adapted to 
producing lead-high slugs, as for use in advertisements or 
other open matter. 

Frank H. Pierpont, of Germany, has patented, as No. 653,- 
151, a mold mechanism for a line-casting machine, and assigned 
the same to the Typograph concern, of Berlin. The invention 
consists in the particular formation of the slide b, which is 
adapted to break off the burr of the cast line. 

E. F. Nydahl, of Stockholm, Sweden, has designed the type- 
distributing machine, patent No. 652,899. The dead type A are 
brought successively within the range of a set of feelers, 20, 
which enter the nicks, and determine the position of sets of 
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gates, I, 2, 3, 4, below, so that as each type is pushed off a pas- 
sage is opened to its appropriate compartment. The device is 
taking in appearance, but would be fatally slow, not permitting 
a speed of more than five or six thousand ems an hour. 

Another patent, No. 654,115, has been taken out by Tolbert 
Lanston on a perforator for forming the perforated strips that 
are used on the Lanston Monotype typecasting machine. As 
appears by the drawing, it is simpler in form than previous 
perforators. 

In patent No. 653,142, L. K. Johnson and A. A. Low show 
a combination of type-channels for use in the new Alden type 
machine which they are perfecting. 





HARD WORK AND SUCCESS, 

Life is made so easy for many of the young people in 
America and Canada, that it is well for them to be reminded 
how hard their forbears worked, and how needful hard work 
still is. The late president of the Equitable Life Society, 
Henry B. Hyde, has mentioned some qualities that a young 
man must have, to succeed in insurance or anything else. Said 
Mr. Hyde: 

“ Willingness to work as hard as is necessary is one of the 
prime requisites to a young man’s success, no matter what line 
of business he enters. There never was such an age as this for 
young men. New fields of industry are opening every day, and 
others are only waiting for bright young men to enter upon and 
cultivate them. 

“In the insurance business alone we are always ready to 
take any young fellow who seems bright and fills half of the 
The trouble with many 
If they are 


qualifications of which I have spoken. 
young men is that they have no perseverance. 
refused employment in one place they say that fate is against 
them. 

“ Perhaps the day will come when all who aspire to fame 
and fortune will be willing to pay the price in hand — faithful, 
It is only in novels that young men achieve 
In real life they must work long 


persevering work. 
fame and fortune in a day. 
and hard to achieve success.— Monetary Times. 





Tue “all-around printer,” for whom there will always be a 
generous demand, must ever be a product of the country office. 
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TYPEFOUNDERS AND TYPEFOUNDING IN AMERICA. 


BY WILLIAM E, LOY. 


NO. Il.— THE LAST QUARTER OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


LTHOUGH the typefoundry established in Philadelphia 
A by Benjamin Franklin and his grandson, Bache, just 
prior to the Revolutionary War, was hardly a success, 

and the business was practically abandoned by its owners, it 
had been well equipped. It contained matrices for various 
romans and italics, besides an assortment of Greek and 
Hebrew; but for some reason not apparent at this late date, 
It is possible 


the foundry did not produce satisfactory type. 
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that the taste of the period was favorable to the styles then 
prevalent in England and Scotland, rather than to those ema- 
nating from France. However this may have been, the difficulty 
was partially overcome by an ingenious German, named Fred- 
erick Geiger. This man was a mathematical instrument maker, 
who, like thousands of others who came to Pennsylvania, was 
Franklin had paid his passage 

He cut many punches, soon 


known as a “ Redemptioner.” 

and placed him in the foundry. 
became an expert typefounder, and made many improvements 
What success was attained was chiefly 
After serving the time for his 


in the establishment. 
due to his skill and industry. 
redemption, Geiger was employed in the mint, but later he 
wasted a good deal of time on the problem of perpetual motion, 
which so disturbed his mind that he ended his days as a luna- 
tic in the almshouse. The tools, matrices and molds of this 
foundry eventually found a resting place in the typefoundry of 
Archibald Binny and James Ronaldson, established in Phila- 
delphia in 1796. 

The next typefoundry established in America was begun by 
John Baine and his grandson in Philadelphia in 1785. They 
were led to make the venture by the advice of Young & McCul- 
The 
elder Baine was associated in early life with Alexander Wil- 
son, of Glasgow, one of the most famous typefounders of Scot- 
land. Finding a steady demand for their type in Ireland and in 
North America, Mr. Baine was chosen by lot to establish a 
foundry in Dublin, which he did. From there he went to Edin- 
burgh, where he began business with his grandson, under the 
name of John Baine and Grandson. As before stated, he came 
to Philadelphia in 1785. Both the Baines were good workmen 
and their foundry was successful from the outset. The elder 
was a man of much skill, and as a typefounder he ranks as one 
of the best, although he was entirely self-taught. His death 
occurred in Philadelphia in 1790, having been in America but 
The grandson relinquished the business soon after, 


lough, prominent printers of that time in Philadelphia. 


five years. 
and he died in 1799 at Augusta, Georgia. 

Until 1791 no one had undertaken typefounding in New 
York, though it was a city of great commercial importance 
with many large printing-offices. The first successful ventures 
had been in Philadelphia and Germantown (a suburb of Phila- 
delphia), while the attempts of Michelson in Boston and Buell 


in Connecticut had been little more than experiments. Adam 
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Gérard Mappa, who had carried on the business in Holland, 
brought with him to New York about 1791 a fully equipped 
typefoundry. Mappa was baptized in the Reform Church at 
Doornick, in Hainault, a province of Belgium, December 1, 
1754. When about fourteen he entered the military service, 
was gazetted an ensign in 1768, a lieutenant in 1771, and left 
the army in October, 1780. While still in the service he pur- 
chased the principal part of the old typefoundry of Voskens & 
Clerk, on the valuation of 18,000 francs for the whole plant. 
This was one of the old typefoundries of Holland, established 
by Dirck Voskens prior to 1677, and had been one of the 
chief sources of supply to English printers for many years. 
Mappa had intended associating with himself in this enterprise 
Wybo Tijnje, a newspaper publisher at Delft, and probably 
this partnership was effected; but when the Prussians, under 
the Duke of Brunswick, entered Holland with the purpose of 
reforming the stadtholdership, Mappa, in company with many 
Dutch patriots, fled to America. His typefounding tools and 
matrices were brought with him, and while the matrices were 
principally of Dutch and German faces, they were handsome. 
Such roman styles as he had were but ordinary, but in addition 
he had seven Oriental alphabets. His name first appears in the 
New York directory of 1792, as conducting a typefoundry at 
22 Greenwich street. The business was not large, and in 1795, 
when Binny and Ronaldson determined to begin another type- 
foundry in Philadelphia, Mappa entered their employ, continu- 
ing for several years, and it is presumed his tools and matrices 
went with him. He left Philadelphia and the typefounding 
business in 1800, and went into the service of the Holland 
Land Company, which at that time owned a large portion of 
the land in Western New York and Pennsylvania. In time he 
became the general agent of the company, with headquarters at 
Trenton, New Jersey, and there he died in 1828. 
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CONDUCTED BY RICHARD T. LANCEFIELD. 
The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Address orders for books to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


AvuTHoRS AND PusLisHers.— By George Haven Putman. A manual 
of suggestions for beginners in literature, including the text of the 
United States Copyright Law, with general hints to authors. Seventh 
edition. New York: 1897. $1.75. 


THe Question oF CopyricHt.— Compiled by George Haven Put- 
man. Comprising the text of the United States Copyright Law, and a 
summary of the copyright laws of the chief countries, etc. Second edi- 
tion. New York: 1896. $1.75. 

Notes on CopyriGHt, Domestic AND INTERNATIONAL.— By Richard 
T. Lancefield. Useful to the author, publisher, printer and all inter- 
ested in the production and sale of books. 50 cents. 


Tue Law or CopyrricHt.— By Thomas E. Scrutton, M.A., LL.B., of 
the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law. Including the American Copyright 
Act, the Berne Convention, etc., with cases to date. Third edition. 
London: 1896. $5. 

The most important fact in connection with copyright the 
past month was the passing of an amendment to the Canadian 
Copyright Act by the Canadian Parliament. A short review of 
the Canadian copyright question may be of interest. The Brit- 
ish North America Act, 1867, gave the Canadian Parliament 
the right to legislate on copyright. The Colonial Office in Lon- 
don, however, has steadily insisted that Canadian copyright 
legislation must not conflict with the Imperial Copyright Act, 
and has refused assent to all such legislation that, in its opin- 
ion, does so conflict. More than one eminent authority in Eng- 
land has pronounced this view of the Colonial Office to be 
wrong — that in fact Canada should be allowed to enact such 
copyright legislation as she pleases without regard to the 
Imperial Copyright Act. For the present the Colonial Office 
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has triumphed. For twelve years past those interested in the 
question have impressed upon the government at Ottawa, at 
much expenditure of time, thought and money, the disadvan- 
tages Canadian publishing 
These twelve years have been full of interest for Canadians by 
reason of the successive changes of Premiers and Governments, 


under which interests labored. 


through death or political upheavals. Each Premier, however, 
when interviewed, expressed his entire approval of the senti- 
ment that Canada should be self-governing on the question of 
copyright. The late Sir John S. D. Thompson, more than any 
of his predecessors, saw the vital point at issue — Canada’s 
right to legislate— and he strenuously insisted on this right. 
His correspondence with the Colonial Office shows a thorough 
grasp of the question; his tragic and lamented death at Wind- 
sor Castle prevented the question being brought to an imme- 
diate issue. Had he lived, he would have insisted so strongly 
that the Colonial Office would have been forced to yield on 
this, as it has been on other points. There is no doubt as to 
Canada’s right in the matter. 

The new amendment to the Canadian Act has for its central 
idea the point that when a Canadian publisher has acquired the 
right to publish a Canadian edition of a book he shall have the 
exclusive Canadian market, except as to copies for public 
libraries, etc. It has happened in the past that a Canadian pub- 
lisher has paid a good round sum for the right to reprint a 
book in Canada. After having incurred the expense of printing 
the book in Canada, and spending good money advertising the 
same, he has found his market materially injured by the impor- 
tation of copies of a special colonial edition of the same book, 
It was frequently asserted that Canada 
could not prohibit the importation of this colonial edition. The 
just passed by the Canadian 


printed in England. 
amendment Parliament is to 
enable the Government to exclude this special colonial edition, 
as well as other foreign editions, when a Canadian edition has 
been authorized, thus removing what was, to say the least, a 
great injustice to the Canadian publisher. 

If the Colonial Office and the 
3ritish authors, much of the past fric- 
The British authors, at least, 


3ritish publishers were only 
as clear-sighted as the 
tion would have been avoided. 
are now convinced that Canada desires to respect their rights. 
Mr. Hall Caine came to Canada in 1895 in the interests of the 
sritish authors and the Colonial Office. 
that Canadians desired to be fair and just to authors. 


He very soon found 
Tre was 
as bitterly opposed to the colonial editions as the Canadians 
were, and the proof of his sincerity is seen in the fact that not 
one of his books is issued in these editions. 

It is somewhat magnanimously announced by the English 
correspondents of American papers that there is no opposition 
it is 


amendment in London, and that 


As a matter of fact, it is 


to the new Canadian 
likely to receive imperial sanction. 
an open secret that it was known that it would receive imperial 
sanction before it was introduced. Canadians, however, will 
not be too enthusiastic over this fact. They will ask, rather, 
Why should there be any opposition to such a just amend- 
ment? Canadians will, moreover, be inclined to remember the 
fact that for many years a book first published in Canada 
enjoyed copyright only in Canada; whereas a book first pub- 
lished in the United Kingdom enjoyed copyright throughout 
the British dominions. This was, of course, most unjust; yet 
it took years of agitation before the Colonial Office would 
grant reciprocity in this respect. 

There has been much misconception with regard to the Can 
adian position. It was openly asserted that because Canadians 
desired justice in this matter they were “ pirates,” without any 
respects for the rights of the copyright owner. Others again 
seemed to think that Canadians desired Government sanction 
to the privilege of publishing books without the consent of the 
authors and of paying him ten per cent royalty on the retail 
price without safeguards for collection or security of accounts. 
Nothing is farther from the truth. As a matter of fact, in no 
country in the world is an author's right more fully protected 
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than in Canada, and such protection has all along been con- 
tended for. It is a fact that if a book is not copyrighted in the 
United States, any publisher there may print that book without 
paying one cent of royalty to the author. Millions of copies of 
various books have been so printed to the financial benefit of 
the printers, bookbinders and others interested in the produc- 
tion and sale of books in the United States. 

The Colonial Office in 1847 insisted on the collection of a 
royalty duty of twelve and one-half per cent on all imports of 
books into Canada of American reprints of British copyright 
works. The Canadian Government urged on the Colonial 
Office to allow Canadians the alternative of reprinting non- 
copyright works in Canada on paying an excise royalty of ten 
per cent of the retail price of all books so reprinted, with every 
reasonable safeguard for the collection of the royalty and 
scrutiny of accounts. Only those interested can have any idea 
of how Canadian publishing interests have been hampered for 
the past forty years through the refusal of the Colonial Office 
to recognize that Canada has rights that should be respected ; 
that it would be better to pay an assured royalty of ten per cent 
on books printed in Canada rather than to attempt to collect a 
duty on imports. The repeated refusals of the Colonial Office 
to assent to the Canadian requests was most irritating to suc- 
cessive Canadian administrations, and the late Sir John 
Thompson brought the matter to a direct issue in 1895, when 
his Government discontinued the collection of the author’s 
royalty on imports. 

\ determined attempt has been made by interested parties 
to ridicule the attempts made by Canada to collect the duty on 
imports. But these attacks have only recoiled on those who 
made them. It has been openly acknowledged that the mode 
adopted by the Home Government for the collection of the 
author’s royalty duty was cumbrous, and in the case of Can- 
ada practically useless. 

The weak point in the new Canadian bill is in the fact that 
it is to apply only to books first lawfully published in any part 
of Her Majesty’s dominions other than Canada. This, of 
course, is to keep the bill in line with the Imperial Act. But 
without detriment to the principle of the bill, the Government 
of Canada could afford to be more liberal. A Canadian who 
buys the right to print and publish in Canada a book from a 
British, French, German or United States author, should not 
be compelled to insist on the book having been first published 
in the United Kingdom or any other part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions. Similarly, an American publisher who holds the 
copyright of a book by an American author, should not be 
compelled to first publish that book in the United Kingdom 
before the Canadian publisher of the same book can secure the 
exclusive right for the Canadian market. 

American publishers may profit from the new Canadian bill. 
Both British and American publishers are now selling or leas- 
ing plates to Canadian publishers; this will coatinue under the 
new bill, only on probably a larger scale. The American book 
centers being the nearest source of supply should secure an 
increasing share of this trade. William Briggs, George N. 
Morang & Co., The Copp, Clark Company, The Publishers’ 
Syndicate, all of Toronto, are each doing a very good trade in 
Canadian editions. It is a trade, too, that will steadily grow, 
and knowing this it is safe to predict that American publishers 
will not be slow to cultivate it, to the mutual advantage of all 
parties. 

The Canadian ediiions are for Canada only; the copyright 
laws of both the United Kingdom and the United States will 
exclude them from importation into those countries. 





I am engaged in the work of a religious publication, and 
have kept the typography of the publication I am connected 
with up to an advanced standard by my careful attention to 
Tue INLAND Printer, of which I have been a reader for ten 
vears.—IVilliam Du Hamel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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BY ED S. RALPH. 


Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment 
on the composition of jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens 
for this department must be clearly printed in black ink on white 
paper, and mailed flat to Ed S. Ralph, 18 East Liberty Street, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Vest Pocket MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

Mopern Letterpress Desicns.—A collection of designs for job 
composition from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

PracTicaL Printer.— By H. G. Bishop. Containing valuable infor- 
cape fo for the apprentice, compositor, pressman, foreman and proprietor. 

lot 

Menunn PrintiInGc.— Section I. The Composing Koom. By John 
Southward. A handbook of the principles and practice of typography 
and the auxiliary arts. $1.50. 

Jos Composition; Examples, Contrast, 
Thereon, together with a brief treatise on display. 
most useful and instructive book. 50 cents. 

DiacGraAMS OF ImposiTion.— By H. G. Bishop. Schemes for laying 
down the pages for book and thee, Por work, with notes and explanations. 
Printed on best bond paper, bound in leather. 50 cents. 

ConTESTS IN TyYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 

Campsie’s_ Vest-Pocker EstimMate BLank Boox.— By John W. 
Campsie. By its use there is no chance of omitting any item which will 
enter into the cost of ordinary printing. Used by solicitors of printing in 
some of the largest offices in the country. 50 cents. 

Cost oF Printinc.— By F. W. Baltes. This book presents a system of 
accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is suit- 
able for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against omis- 
sions, errors and losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no work 
can pass through the office without being charged, and its actual cost in 
all details shown. Cloth, $1.50. 

Hints on Imposition.—By T. B. Williams. This book is a thoroughly 
reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in addition to 
the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with concise 
instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters are 
devoted to “‘ making” the margins, and this feature alone is well worth 
the price of the book. 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible. $1. 


Specimens and Criticisms 
By Ed S. Ralph. 


LeicHToNn BrotTHeErs.— Blotters attractive and in good form. 

Jos Printer, Peru, Indiana.— Specimens neat and well dis- 
played. 

Betz & Orr, East Liverpool, Ohio.— Blotters excellent and 
attractive. 

H. E. Perkins, Kellerton, Iowa.— Specimens very neat and 


creditable. 
WALTER REDFIELD, Shenandoah, Iowa.—Title-page very neat 


and well displayed. 

Frep C. Hupsarp, Ashtabula, Ohio.— Blotter neat, artistic 
and very attractive. 

J. H. Ropcers, Wilmerding, Pennsylvania.— Specimens very 
neat and well displayed. 

Hat Marcupanks, Ennis, 
tive and artistic as well. 

G. E. Harris, Cassville, Missouri.—The 
logue is quite creditable. 

H. H. Wricut, Newark, New Jersey.— Specimens good as 
to design and composition. 

Joun MAaAnninG, Peterboro, Ontario.— Your specimens are 
well designed and attractive. 


Texas.— Brochure very attrac- 


3rown & Son cata- 


Keystone Press, Portsmouth, Ohio.— Blotters excellent, 
well displayed and attractive. 

Grorce A. Herrick, Troy, New York.—Your cover-page is 
very artistic and well designed. 

G. A. Crowben, Mendota, Illinois.— Plan of your specimens 
is good. Composition excellent. 

L. F. Doerty, Findlay, Ohio.— On some of your catalogue 
specimens we think there is a trifle too much letter-spacing. 
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Aside from this, they are very creditable. Other specimens 
neat and well displayed. 

CHARLES W. Lockxwoop, Peru, Indiana.—Your envelope cor- 
ner is unique and very creditable. 

Watter A. Kinc, Mason City, Iowa. 
well displayed and very creditable. 





Specimens neat, 


Burnett Brotuers, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania.— Blotter 
neat, well displayed and attractive. 

D. B. Lanois, Lancaster, Pennsylvania.— July blotter very 
good and should be a trade-bringer. 

Jor 


creditable as to neatness and display. 


3URKLAND, Omaha, Nebraska.—Your specimens are 


BurcHer & Biccers, Ennis, Texas.— Specimens all very 
creditable as to plan and composition. 

CUNNINGHAM & Co., Williamsport, Pennsylvania.— Blot- 
ters artistic, attractive and up to date. 

Waricut, Electric Printer, Buffalo, New York.—<Art Adage 
for July very good. Blotter excellent. 

Matt Kump, Xenia, Ohio.—Your blank work is excellent. 
The treatment is correct in every way. 

Roy B. BrapLey, Richmond, Virginia—Taken as a whole, 
your specimens are neat and creditable. 

I. A. Meptar & Co., Omaha, Nebraska.—Your specimens 
are certainly very creditable and artistic. 

Tuomas Dustin, Exira, Iowa.— Specimens all up to date 
and artistic as to design and composition. 

T. B. Biarr, Neenah, Wisconsin.—Your July blotter is a 
good one. It should prove a trade-getter. 

HapLey Printinc Company, Toledo, Ohio.—Your mailing 
card is certainly very unique and attractive. 

J. Hersert Hinps, Talihina, Indian Territory.— Consider- 
ing your equipment, your work is quite creditable. 

Cuartes M. BerKHEIMER, Connellsville, Pennsylvania.— 
Your ads. are well displayed and very attractive. 

LENNIS BRANNON, Talladega, Alabama.—Your specimens 
are all very neat and correctly treated. We reproduce two of 





W. FL ARMATRONG Peesiomrr © .AOVNTON Canmien FP omer 


Tue ISBELL NATIONAL BANK 


TALLADEG A, ALA. 
No. 1. 


your commercial headings, specimens Nos. 1 and 2. These 
specimens are correctly treated in every way and furnish excel- 


lent illustrations of dignified display. 





Joon W. Biswor. Avex M Gagner 
one r 


y cover 


LAW OFFICE OF 


BISHOP & GARBEF:. 
TALLADEGA, ALA. 


No. 2. 


O. C. HANseELt, Lakefield, Minnesota.—Your specimens are 
all very creditable and neat. The display work is good. 

F. H. Morse, Frankfort, Kentucky.— Card specimens well 
designed and good as to balance, whiting out and display. 

BEALL Printinc Company, Asheville, North Carolina.— 
Booklet neat and to the point. Letter-head and envelope excel- 
lent. 

Liste R. MoreHouse, Washington, Iowa.—Your specimens 


are all on the artistic order and well designed. The rule used 
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around the pages of the booklet is a trifle too heavy for the 
size of the page. A I-point rule would have been much better. 
Victor Keir, Vinton, lowa.— Specimens all on the artistic 
order. They are excellent as to plan and good as to composi- 
tion. 
Jay Crawrorp, Shenandoah, lowa.—We reproduce two of 
your examples, specimens 3 and 4. The rules in both instances 


were worked in red and the type in black. They are praise- 
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TELEPHONE 73. Shenandoah, lovia, 190 


No. 3. 


worthy for th + neatness, harmony, balance, finish and whiting 
out. We t! 
the No. 3 specimen. 
please your customer, as by this means you are most likely to 


ik your customer made a mistake in not choosing 
However, the proper thing to do is to 
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No. 4. 


retain his patronage. As to your ad., designed for the Printing 


Exposition, it is certainly well displayed and artistic. It is in 
every way creditable. 
Shreveport, Louisiana.— 


PRINTING COMPANY, 


Specimens very good in every respect. 


SHEEGOG 
Designs excellent and 
artistic. 

Witt O. Upton, 
your statement heading, specimen No. 5. 


Placerville, California—We reproduce 
This is an excellent 
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NO. 5. 


example of dignified simplicity, correct display, whiting out 
and balance. 

PARAGON Printery, Grand Island, Nebraska.—Your twenty- 
nine year calendar is unique and should prove a good adver- 
tisement. 

Iowa.— Specimens con- 


CHARLES HawortnH, Sigourney, 


spicuous for their artistic merit. Composition and designs 
excellent. 

Fercus Canadian, Fergus, Ontario.— For artistic design 
and correct treatment, your specimens are certainly deserving 
of praise. 

O. G. BratcHer, Maryville, Missouri—We do not admire 
the calling cards printed on black glazed cardboard and 


bronzed. At first we were impressed with the idea that they 
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This is our chief objection to their use 
Blotter very good. 


were mourning cards. 
for calling purposes. 

Georce C. Marsu, New Philadelphia, Ohio.— Cover-page of 
booklet is very artistic as to design. Other specimens neat and 
in good form. 

J. W. Pritcuett, San Antonio, Texas.— Specimens neat 
and well balanced. You did very well with the material at 
your command. 

Watt ParMENTER, Lima, Ohio.—We have no criticisms to 
make on your letter-head specimen. It is well balanced and 
correctly treated. 

E. W. Stutes, Spokane, Washington.—The Totem station- 
ery is excellent as to design and composition. Your criticism 
of the tint is right. 

W. H. Derrricu, Geneva, Ohio.— Cover-page artistic as to 
design. Composition neat and well balanced. Commercial 
specimens very creditable. 

R. K. McCietcian, Butler, Missouri.—Your blotter is not up 
to the standard of those now being issued by printing-houses. 
Other specimens quite neat. 

REUBEN J. WrnTER, Dixon, Illinois.—You certainly deserve 
credit for the neatness, good designs, balance and artistic 
make-up of your specimens. 

Bert M. Reep, Evanston, Illinois.—Your specimens are very 
artistic both as regards design and composition. Color and 
stock schemes very harmonious. 

Monr & Carter, Bellefontaine, Ohio.—Your July blotter is 
certainly a credit to you. It is attractive and artistic. Your 
resourcefulness is very apparent. 

Georce G. RATHBONE, St. Paul, Minnesota.—We reproduce 
It is well and artistic- 
All of your specimens 


one of your placards, specimen No. 6. 
ally displayed and also very attractive. 
are artistic. 
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No. 6. No. 7. 


Pennsyl- 
It is artis- 


STANDARD ENGRAVING Company, Philadelphia, 
vania.—Your Colonial booklet is certainly a credit. 
tic in every respect and very attractive. 

A. L. Cu1tpMAN, Poland, Maine.—Your reset specimens all 
show decided improvements over the reprint copies. Other 
specimens good as to display and design. 

TuHaAppEus S. WALLING, Freehold, New Jersey.—We repro- 
duce your Couse & Son circular, specimen No. 7. The only 
criticism we have to make on it is that the border band at the 
bottom should have joined flush with the rule at the right. This 
could have been done without much trouble and would have 
helped the appearance of the work. We are much gratified to 
For the past two 


note the marked improvement in your work. 
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years Mr. Walling has sent in specimens for criticism regularly 
and we know that he has applied himself studiously to his 
This is an 


work. His first specimens were barely passable. 


example of what perseverance will accomplish. 

C. A. Prescott, Hallowell, Maine—We reproduce the 
reprint copy for the Turner note-head, specimen No. 8, and the 
same heading as reset by you, specimen No. 9. The No. 8 


HORACE 6G. TURNER. 
Stationers’ Supplies, 
Blank Books, Periodicals, Cigars 


and Confectionery 


Agent American Express Co. 
Agent Globe Steam Laundry. 





f), 4 " 
Hallowell avn, 790 


No. 3. 
specimen has too large type employed for the display and also 
has the error of having the business more prominent than the 


firm name. The contrast is very marked. The only correction 





HORACE G. TURNER, 


STATIONERS’ SUPPLIES, 


Hiaxx Books, Pertopicata. 
Cigars anp Conrecrionery. 
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Aoent Amenican Expares Company. 
Agent Grose Steam Lauxpev. 





HALLOWELL, MAINE,_ hcnactiosnciahilasciae 





we would make on the No. 9 specimen is to omit the fancy 
ornament used for a dash and substitute a plain parallel rule 
dash. 

Henry A. ANGER, Denver, Colorado.—Your specimens are 
certainly artistic in every respect. The designs are all first- 
class and the composition of a high order. 

H. S. Starker & Co., Lansing, Michigan.— Taken as a 
whole, your specimens are very good, indeed. The composition 
is good as to design, whiting out and balance. 

Georce R. Cooper, Ann Arbor, Michigan.—The artistic 
merit of your specimens is unquestionable. They are harmoni- 
ous as to color schemes and excellent as to design. 

Hucu A. Lorentz, Buckhannon, West Virginia.— Speci- 
mens all artistic and up to date as to designs and composition. 
Color schemes and stock combinations very harmonious. 

RoscozE THompson, Ransom, Michigan.—Your letter-head 
and envelope are both good. The only improvement is the one 
suggested by yourself. Other specimens very creditable. 

CHASE BrorHers, Haverhill, Massachusetts.— The Brad- 
ford Academy brochure is excellent and artistic in every 
respect. The composition is classic and of an admirable style. 

Evectric PrintinG Company, Luzerne, Pennsylvania.—As 
a rule you employ entirely too large type on your card speci- 
Some of your type faces are inharmonious as used in 





mens. 
conjunction. 

H. S. Stevens, St. Louis, Missouri.—Your specimens, while 
neat and quite good as to display, do not embody many up-to- 
date ideas. Of course, we realize that they were done some 
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time ago in an office not equipped with the latest types. We 
believe, however, that you can do up-to-date work. 

Fraser PrintiInc Company, Buffalo, New York.—Your 
specimens are in every respect up to date. They compare very 
favorably, indeed, with those of a like kind turned out by some 
of our best craftsmen. 

F. W. Kennepy, Lafayette, Alabama.—As to design, your 
specimens are good. You employ too large type on some of 
your specimens for unimportant things, such as individual 
names of partners in firms, etc. 

C. W. Gattoway, Austin, Texas.—The Cactus book, pub- 
lished by the Athletic Association of the University oi Texas, 
is a big undertaking, excellently well done. The book is a 
credit in every way to all parties concerned. 

Frep W. BouLen, Allentown, Pennsylvania.—As a whole, 
your specimens are neat and well displayed. The only criticism 
we have to make is on the ornamentation. Do not make such 
free use of them, and when you do employ ornaments, see that 
they are appropriate. 

Epwarp M. SHANIGER, Brooklyn, New York.— It is merely 
a matter of taste with the compositor or customer whether he 
has the cuts in advertisements or other printed matter extend 
into the margin beyond the reading matter. There is no rule, 
other than inclination, to govern the case. 

Moore Printinc Company, Texarkana, Arkansas.—As a 
whole, your specimens are very creditable, indeed. We repro- 


duce one of your specimens, example “A.” While this specimen 


_._ 1900, 





Gexarkana, Ark., 


casei ite 


ce S. M. RAGLAND, 2. 
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is good as to plan, yet the type employed is entirely too large — 
especially for a statement heading. We have repeatedly cau- 
tioned our readers against the use of too large type for display 
work, and we reproduce this heading merely to show what we 
mean. Card specimens artistic and up to date in every respect. 

Cuar_es M. LEHMAN, Bryan, Ohio.—As a whole, your 
specimens are excellent. The balance, whiting out and display 
are good. We have a criticism to make on your Farmers’ 
Institute program. Never employ capitals of text letters for 
display lines. They are in very bad form. Too uncertain and 
hard to read. 

R. J. Boon, Jackson, Tennessee.— Blotters very good. The 
Dispatch stationery is excellent and on the artistic order. 
While there is nothing in particular the matter with the Whit- 
low Brothers’ bill-head, yet it is not up to date. The long-line- 
short-line plan makes it very common. Their note-head is 
much better. Of course, it is on the same plan, but being a cor- 
ner-card heading this is not objectionable. 

Joun S. Woutrorp, Rockford, Iowa.— Embossing and print- 
ing can be accomplished at one impression on a platen press. 
It is necessary to have an outline printing-embossing die for 
the purpose. The only difference between this method and 
straight printing without embossing is to make the male die on 
the tympan and proceed as with ordinary work. Your speci- 
mens are neat and up to date as to design and composition. 

J. G. Miter, Kansas City, Missouri—The general design of 
your specimens is first-class and artistic. There is one thing, 
however, to which we call your attention. The initial “C” on 
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the “ Circulation Facts” folder is not the right cut to harmon- 
ize with Blanchard. Neither are the initial letters employed at 
the bottom of the Centropolis Hotel card. It is a sad mistake 
to combine inharmonious types with such a beautiful letter as 
the Blanchard. Had it not been for the criticism above, your 
specimens would be about perfect. 

Burseck & Co., Watsonville, California—We reproduce 
your bill-head, example “ B,” 
which we hope will prove of benefit. 


in order to point out a few things 
While the type is new 
style, yet the heading is constructed on rather old lines. In the 
first place, the panel is too wide. It should have been narrowed 
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‘Bo 
at least twenty-four points. A I-point black-face rule should 
have been employed instead of the fancy metal border. The 


It is bad taste to divide a man’s 
We think you can 


cut, “ Bought of” is obsolete. 
given:name and surname by an ornament. 
do better work than is evidenced on this specimen. 

J.C. Wuirte, Brooklyn, New York.—The subject of make-up 
is one that we can not fully discuss in this department, owing 
to lack of room. The 16 and 32-page forms are very simple. 
The 12, 20 and 24-page, while a little more complicated, are 
comparatively easy. The 12-page is usually made up as a flop- 
sheet when twelve pages are all there are in a pamphlet or 
book. It consists of three rows of four pages each. We 
believe the best way to do is to make one of the end strips a 
cut-off. It should consist of pages one, two, eleven and twelve. 
Into this form the other eight pages are inserted. 
form is made up regular sixteen with a 4-page cut-off on one 
end. The form also flops when this plan is pursued. The 
24-page form is a work-and-turn, with pages one, three, five 
and seven on one end and pages, two, four, six and eight on 
the other end. The middle sixteen inserts into this 8-page 
form. There are other ways of imposing these forms, but this 
is simple and convenient. As regards the expression “ quire- 
we presume it means to have the matter run the short 


The 20-page 


‘ 


wise,” 
way of the sheet, or 


‘ open-side.” 

Epwarp FitzGeraALp, Appleton, Minnesota.— We reproduce 
your envelope corner, example “C.” While the design is good, 
the composition is a trifle faulty. In types like the Engravers’ 
Roman, plenty of space should be allowed between the words — 
at least two;thirds of the body of the letter. In other words, 


two 3-em spaces. Take the name “ Shible” as a striking exam- 
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ple to show why the space should be ample between the words. 
The hair-line projections at the top and bottom of the letters 
“H” and “ B,” together with those on the “I,” make it appear 
to the eye as though the word was letter-spaced. For this rea- 
son it is necessary that the space between the words be con- 
siderably more than that which appears as space to the eye 
between the letters. We would also have omitted the border at 
top and bottom of left-hand panel, and moved the dividing rule 
over far enough to the left to allow sufficient spacing between 
the words in the right-hand panel. To further improve this 
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job, omit the left-hand panel entirely and place the wording at 
the top of the main panel. Get it in one line and set it within 
one point of space to the outside line of the top rule around 


panel. 
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George HAHN, South Bend, Indiana.—We reproduce four 
of your specimens. The main fault with example “ D” lies in 
its too profuse ornamentation as well as the inappropriateness 
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“BO 
We also think it would have been better to have con- 
‘stair-step.” We refer 
is the reprint copy of 


of it. 
structed it on some other plan than the ‘ 
to the main display. Specimen “E” 
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This specimen needs no comment. Its faults 
while it is con- 


example “ F.” 
can be easily seen. In regard to example “ F,” 


structed on approved lines and is good as to plan, balance, 





A. J. & F. J. WARD, 














South Bend, Ind., 
ge ae 


whiting out and display, we object to the letter “ C” employed 
for the word “China.” Specimen “G” is a most exceilent 
and artistic note-head. Its classic and dignified display is cer- 
tainly commendable. The majority of your specimens were 


conspicuous for their neatness and artistic merit. 
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ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON. 


As a writer of animal stories and an adept in graphically 
picturing the four-footed friends he writes of, none can excel 
Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson, whose portrait, from a sketch 
by Isaac Morgan, accompanies this notice. Mr. Thompson was 
in Chicago not long since, and while in Mr. Morgan’s studio 
unfolded the plan which he is working out to establish a school 
in New York city for the exclusive study of animal drawing, 





painting and sculpture. He believes that the study of animal 
anatomy is as important as the study of the nude human figure, 
and that no student is thoroughly equipped for his life-work 
without training in that line. The school will probably be 
established in cne of the public parks, and will be supplied 
with plenty of models, affording opportunities hitherto denied 
the ambitious students who are unable to study abroad. Mr. 
Thompson's affection and sympathy for animals, combined 
with his splendid knowledge of animal anatomy and his inter- 
est in art for its own sake, renders him above all others the 
artist to carry forward such a work. There can be but one 
result for his efforts — success. His charming article in the 
August Scribner's, “ Tito—the Story of the Coyote that 
Learned How,” calls attention to him as a writer and an artist 
at a time when people are anxious to learn all they can of ani- 
mal life, especially since the school he has in contemplation has 
been talked of. 





APPRECIATION FROM PARIS, 

From the New World we receive the illustrated numbers 
of THE INLAND PRINTER (this title is very difficult to translate 
briefly, but the sense of it is the ‘“ National Printer,” or printer 
of the same country) from Chicago. Tormented as they are to 
make everything big, the Americans naturally surpass old 
Europe in this direction. Neither have they failed in this case. 
The monthly numbers of their typographical journal reach the 
size of 120 pages, for the most part devoted to a mass of infor- 
mation which the printing management requires in all parts of 
the world. As to the excellence of paper and of impression, 
it is such as one ought to expect from a people accustomed to 
scatter the dollars with great liberality, and who also possess 
a very great manual dexterity.— Bulletin de la Plume, Paris, 


France. 
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22, CHISWELi STREET, E.C., 


oP 
SYonton, Jan. 30, 1899. 


The Inland Type Foundry, 
St. Louis. 
Gentlemen: 
We nave much pleasure in supplying 





you with a complete series of the celebrated 
founts engraved by the founder of our house,--= 
William Caslon, the first English typefounder 
of types of English origin,--with authority to 
supply them in America. 

We note with some chagrin that these 
beautiful founts have been closely imitated-= 
pirated, in fact--by electrotyping our types, 
without our knowledge or consent, by some 
founders in the U. S. A., and specimens of 
these founts are given prominence in their 
books. You will have the satisfaction of know- 





£ = ing that your house is the only one in America 
‘a yy that has purchased the right to cast these 

5 my founts from us, and that has been supplied with 
‘ @ absolutely correct and complete originals for 
. the purpose. We are 

WNZg | 

Se Yours faithfully, 


ANAS Op tte ye 








The Original Face, made only by the 


Inland Type Foundry 


SAINT LOUIS, U. S. A. 
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Caslon Old Style 


DIME Cash 2 
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6-POINT CASLON OLD STYLE NO. 14 


ONE OF THE IMPORTANT CHANGES IS OUR IMPROVED 
lining system. A glance at the specimen sheets issued during the 
past few years shows that a constant demand for something of this kind 
has led to ever recurrent attempts to solve the problem. These efforts 
however, have been sporadic and inconsistent, failure to take into 
account all the conditions having rendered the results unsatisfactory 
All our type is cast Standard Line, including Romans, Italics, and 
all job faces, consequently all faces on one body line with one another 
The advantages of this system are so many that it would be difficult to 
enumerate all of them. Amongst those which could be mentioned are: 
That it is now possible to line any Italic or Title with any Roman; to 
use heavy job letter or figures with different faces on the some job, as 
in railroad work; to have but one set of figures in German offices in 
which Roman is also used; that but one lot of leaders is required for 
each body, etc. Not only are all the faces of each body on the same 
line, but faces of different bodies justify in line with one another by 
the use of 2-Point and 1-Point leads, the latter being necessary only 
on some of the small bodies. As the spaces of all bodies are point set 
fractions or multiples of points, they_can be used for this justification 








8-POINT CASLON OLD STYLE NO. 14 

THE MOST IMPORTANT CHANGE IS OUR 
improved lining system. A glance at the specimen 
sheets issued during the past few years shows that a 
constant demand for something of this kind has led to 
ever recurrent attempts to solve the problem. ‘These 
efforts, however, have been sporadic and inconsistent, 
failure to take into account all the conditions having 
rendered the results unsatisfactory. All our type is 
cast Standard Line, including Romans, Italics, and 
all job faces, consequently all faces on one body line 
with one another. ‘The advantages of this system are 
so many that it would be difficult to enumerate all of 
them. Amongst those which could be mentioned are 
That it is now possible to line any Italic or Title with 
any Roman; to use heavy job letter or figures with 





as well. This feature is of greates 


different faces on the same 





importance in job work, as it enables 
the compositor to use caps of the next 
smaller size of the series for small 


job, as in railroad work; to 
have but one set of figures in 


caps, and thus save much material 
Not only will all faces line with the 
standard leaders, but they line with 
2-Point single or dotted rule perfectly 
by the use of 2-Point or 1-Point leads 
and our standard quads. In spite of 
the general use of leaders it is often 
necessary to use rule, and this system 
which enables the printer to have 
accurate lining without the use of 
cardboards, will be appreciated very 
highly. In the Old Styles the figures 
above and below the line have been 
abandoned, and while retaining the 
old style design these characters have 
been made of uniform size and line 
and are now adaptable for all uses 
being much handsomer and more 
legible. All small cap sorts liable 
to be confused with the same letters 
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OURSYSTEM OF 
lining is one of the most 
important changes. A 
glance at the specimen 
sheets issued during the 
past few years will show 
that a constant demand 
for something like this 
has led to ever recurrent 
efforts to solve this most 
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THE SEVEN, NINE AND ELEVEN-POINT 
sizes, in which these paragraphs are set, are also made, but 
are sold in weight fonts only. ‘These sizes, as well as all 
the others from 6- to 16-Point inclusive, are sold in weight 


fonts of twenty-five pounds or multiples thereof at regular 
body-letter prices. ‘The 14 and 20-Point sizes are now in 
preparation and will be ready in a few weeks. ‘The Italic 
is ready for all the smaller sizes and the larger sizes are 
in preparation. 
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THE SEVEN, NINE AND ELEVEN 
point sizes, in which these paragraphs are set, 
are also made, but are sold in weight fonts only. 


These sizes, as well as all the others from 6- to 
16-Point inclusive, are sold in weight fonts of 
twenty-five pounds or multiples thereof at the 
regular body-letter prices. The 14- and 20- 
point sizes are now in preparation and will be 
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SEVEN, NINE AND ELEVEN 
point sizes, in which these paragraphs 
are set, are also made, but are sold in 


weight fonts only. ‘These sizes, as 
well as all the others from 6- to 16- 
point inclusive, are sold in weight 
fonts of twenty-five pounds or multi- 











vexatious problem; but 


(German offices where Roman 
is also used; that but one lot 
of leaders is required for each 
body, etc. Not only are all 
the faces of each body on the 
same line, but faces of other 
bodies justify in line with one 
another by the use of 2- Point 
and 1-Point leads, the latter 
being necessary only on the 
smaller bodies. As the spaces 
of all the bodies are point 
set, fractions or multiples of 
points, they can be used for 
this justification as well. This 
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ONE OF THE 
important changes 
is Our new system 
of lining. A look 
through specimen 
books which were 
issued during past 
few years will show 
that a demand for 
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these attempts have been most sporadic and 
inconsistent, the failure to give consideration 
to all the requirements having rendered the 
results unsatisfactory. All our type is made 
on the now celebrated Standard Line, and this 
includes Romans, Italics, Full-Faces, Gothics 
and all other job faces; therefore all faces on 
one body line with one another. The good 
points and real advantages of such a system 
are so many that it would be very difficult to 
enumerate all of them. Among those which 
we may mention here are: It is now possible 
and easy to line any Full-Face or Italic with 
any Roman; to use heavy job letters, figures 
or other characters with different faces on the 








nature has led to recurrent attempts 
to solve the vexing problem; but 
such efforts have been sporadic and 
inconsistent, and the failure to take 
into consideration all requirements 
bas rendered the results exceedingly 
unsatisfactory. All our type is cast 
on Standard Line, therefore all the 
faces on one body will line with one 
another. The advantages of such 
a system are so many that it would 
be very difficult to enumerate all of 
them. Some of those which may 
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PRINTING TRADE 
ECONOMICS 





BY HENRY W. CHEROUNY. 


This department suggests and digests all available methods of 
obtaining living prices and living wages, and of promoting the well- 
being of the masters and Journeymen and apprentices of the craft. 


CONVENTION ‘TOPICS.* 
I.— PROPOSITION TO PARAPHRASE THE PREAMBLE. 

It is probable that the United Typothete of America will be 
asked at its next convention to change the declaration of prin- 
ciples which is embodied in the preamble to its constitution. A 
new draft of this document has been submitted by a contempo- 
rary, which consists of the following four sections: 

“The purposes of the United Typothete of America are: 

“1. To develop a community of interests among the master 
printers,” etc.— This paragraph is a mere reiteration of the 
words of the present preamble. 

“2. To provide a common agency for gathering and dis- 
seminating information of value to its members,” etc.— The 
present preamble provides for the same object. 

“3. To protect the members from irresponsible custom- 
ers.”— The present preamble enables the Typothete to do all 
that can be done to protect the trade against d. b’s. 

“4. To support them (the master printers) in resistance to 
unjust demands of organized labor,’ etc.— The present pre- 
amble empowers the main body “ to assist” and declares that 
it is ‘“ opposed to the arrogated rights of trade societies”; and 
what is more, recent events have shown that the power of 
assistance is not hampered by constitutional limitations. 

The new draft is, therefore, a mere paraphrase of the pres- 
ent preamble, and adds neither strength nor means of action to 
those which the U. T. A. virtually possesses. The master 
printers who assembled in 1891 at Cincinnati knew very well 
what they wanted, and how to express themselves. It is, there- 
fore, an unwarranted presumption to ask the master printers 
who will assemble at Kansas City to correct the syntax of their 
predecessors. 

MEAN SOMETHING.” 

Thus, naturally, the question arises: What is the tacit 
meaning of the proposition to change the wording of the pre- 
amble? The author of the paraphrase thinks that with the 
present preamble, the U. T. A. “ means nothing, is nothing, can 
do nothing,” and that the adoption of his version would be 
equal to “a process to infuse into the association a spirit that 
will mean something, that will be something, and do some- 
thing.” It really seems presumptuous to say that the national 
body of master printers “is nothing,” especially if the munifi- 
cent contributions to the general fund in consequence of the 
Kansas City trouble are taken into consideration. It also seems 
illogical to pretend that a mere paraphrase of the declaration 
of principles would infuse a new spirit into the national body 
of printers; or, that the paraphrase could create a necessity for 
an omnipotent general secretary and national headquarters. 

The spirit of the Constitution and Code of Ethics of the 
United Typothete of America can be changed but not 
improved, because it is the spirit of the Golden Rule. “The 
fruit of this spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith.” It does not propose to eliminate competition, 
but rather to institute “clean, honorable and legitimate meth- 
“on the development of moral and intellectual 
It bids 


—"“A SPIRIT THAT WILL 


It insists 
and on the extinction of professional envy. 


ods.” 


manhood,” 


*The themes and captions of these topics are taken from The Ameri- 
can Printer, July, 1900, page 290. 
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the master printer “to elevate the moral character and to 
ameliorate the financial condition of their workmen.” It 
enjoins them “to resist unfair demands” of trade unions, but 
to be forbearing “as it is possible that the influences controll- 
ing them may be more than they are able to resist.” It favors 
the policy of paying living wages. “Any action which tends to 
decrease the rate of wages should be looked upon with as much 
distrust as is an effort to increase them.” It advises employers 
to look to their customers for remuneration, and not to pinch 
the wages of the workers. 

I have studied many ancient and modern guild constitutions 
and have found none equal to that of the American master 
printers. I have searched the wisdom of the Brahmins, Greeks, 
Romans, and of the ancient and modern Germanic nations, but 
found nothing better to guide erring craftsmen to peace and 
happiness. In short, the spirit of the Constitution and Ethics 
of the United Typothete of America was inspired by the Great 
Author of the Golden Rule, which seems to have been forgot- 
ten in modern business life. Every attempt to change that 
spirit is a sacrilege.* 

Let us live up to this, our self-imposed code of ethics, and 
we will fare well. “ Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, 
and clamor, and evil-speaking be put away from you, with all 
malice. And be ye kind to one another, tenderhearted, forgiv- 
ing one another,” even your workmen. Establish a permanent 
board of arbitration to determine the right and wrong in the 
friction between the classes of our craft, and to say when and 
where the Typothete must help the oppressed and resist arbi- 
tration. This is what Mr. J. J. Little suggested when the Kan- 
sas City trouble came before the national body. Endow the 
Arbitration Committee with the power of attorney to act for 
all; to institute either ante-strike arbitration or post-strike 
arbitration, as it may see fit; and above all, endow it with 
power, that is, with financial means, to enforce its verdicts. 

Such a committee, composed of men whose minds do not 
flicker even in a tempest of passion, will bring the Typothete 
nearer to its high and constitutional ideal, and through peace 
restore prosperity. An omnipotent general secretary would 
lead the craft away from the spirit of its ethics into endless 
discord and impoverishment. “ Be no more children, tossed to 
and fro and carried about with every wind of (economic) doc- 
trine, by the sight of men, and cunning craftiness, whereby 
they lay in wait to deceive.” 

eal 

A small but resolute clique of irreconcilables wants to get 
the upper hand in the convention of the United Typothete of 
America, which will meet in the City of Discord to determine 
the future course of the national organization. 

An unfortunate combination of circumstances strengthens 
the chances of the irreconcilables. The convention meets in 
Kansas City, a town in which the master printers have defeated 
the union after a strike of long duration, with accompanying 
features that have sullied the reputation of the printing craft. 
The contending parties carried their feuds through every stage 
of class rowdyism down to the point of bloodshed. While the 
American printers’ craft must bear the shame and humiliation 
of this demoralization, the employers of this unhappy place 
gloat over the helplessness of Union No. 80. Full of ostenta- 
tion and pride, the Kansas City Typothete will act as host of 
the delegates. The general theme of conversation in the par- 
lors, corridors and cafés will be of its daring deeds throughout 
the recent strike, and the ears of the guests will resound with 
the refrain: “ Stand together and disperse the unions in every 
town, as Kansas City has done.” 

The danger of biasing the United Typothetz is very great. 
Employers who have been wronged by labor unions are easily 
confused, especially when their minds are covered by a net of 
economic illusions woven from the fallacy that the value of 


*Compare the remarks of the leading German trade paper on this 
subject, which I quote in another place. 
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labor is like unto the price paid for it. Each delegate will fig- 
ure up how much he might save if he were free of union com- 
pulsion. The New York printer, for example, who has a weekly 
pay-roll of $500 will be convinced that he could save $5,000 per 
year if Union No. 6 were laid as low as Union No. 80. Mean- 
while the impoverished Kansas City irreconcilables will loudly 
brag about their exalted position as champions of liberty in 
printerdom, and as charitable defenders of the tribe of humble 
working hands who have no soul of their own. Then when the 
delegates seem sufficiently excited and elated at the bright 
prospect of dispelling the union nightmare through a simple 
resolution of the United American Typothetz, and when, per- 
haps, a sufficiently large number of typothetists shall be deeply 
engrossed in the enjoyments purveyed for them by their hosts, 
then the irreconcilables will appear in full strength and pass 
resolutions tending to bind the national organization to an evil 
policy. They will select the fiercest of their set to act as gen- 
eral secretary with plenipotentiary power and authority. The 
delegates are expected to give such a person from $3,000 to 
$5.000 a year, with the tacit understanding that he will organize 
victories for masterdom. A man with the instincts of the 
bloodhound dashing ahead without looking to the right nor left 
and never losing scent until he has his enemy by the throat; 
the counterfeit of the most relentless walking delegate for 
general secretary — this is “the spirit that will do something.” 


4.— INCREASED EXPENSES WOULD RESULT. 


From the drift of the discourse under consideration and the 
occasional expressions of prominent printers, it appears that 
the Typothete is to adopt a method of mutual insurance 
against losses through labor difficulties. A large fund is to be 
raised by common subscription for the support of employers 
during lockouts and strikes. 

It is by no means my intention to point out the impossibility 
of giving legal or financial security to employers who may be 
desirous of insuring themselves in this way. No plan has so 
far been divulged for compensatory damages to be adjudged as 
an equivalent to losses sustained by actions of labor unions. 
Perhaps, even, the promoters of the method of mutual insur- 
ance do not at all intend to furnish financial aid to master 
printers who “ intend to resist the unjust demands of organized 
labor ’—as the proposed paraphrase of the preamble puts it. 
It may be that the new era of defensive and aggressive organi- 
zation is to be initiated by the mobilization of an army of, say, 
twenty thousand non-union workingmen, and that the funds of 
the Typothetz are to be used for the building of barracks in 
which they can be lodged and maintained ; and of trade schools 
in which apprentices can be drilled to serve a term in the army 
of hirelings which is to defeat the union. 

Whatever the ideas of those may be who favor the mutual 
insurance scheme, I shall refrain from attempts to define them. 
Let me concede that a good tactician, acting as secretary pleni- 
potentiary of the Typothetz with an unlimited defense fund, 
can easily gain a number of victories like that of Kansas City 
all along the line. Allow me, however, to examine the field of 
battle — our printing craft — from an economist’s point of view 
and show the members of the U. T. A. how it will look after a 
period of successful campaigning against the union. 

The operations will begin with collecting a large amount of 
money. By far the greater part of this insurance fund will 
come from those typothetes which are located in the large 
industrial centers. New York alone was assessed $20,000 in the 
Kansas City affair. According to correct statistics there are 
580 printing-houses united in nine local typothetes, who can 
afford to realize and sacrifice such large amounts of money as 
will be needed to disperse a union in an inland town like Kan- 
sas City. Besides these, there are 410 master printers united 
in twenty-seven local typothetzs, counting the State of Con- 
necticut as one body. These can not collect much money. I 
think it will not be amiss to assume that, if an insurance fund 
of $100,000 were accumulated, two-thirds of it would come 





from the nine leading typothetes and only one-third from the 
twenty-seven small organizations. 

The war tax having been gathered by a salaried general sec- 
retary, the campaign against the union would begin, not with 
an attack on its strongholds in the chief cities, but with a 
movement against the outposts, where small typothetzs are in 
strong positions. Employers in places like Kansas City merely 
need financial aid to overcome their unions. Their printing- 
offices are small and do not employ many workmen ; their work 
is never in a great hurry; the typesetting machines with female 
operators are strong allies of typothetas on the warpath. A 
certain percentage of their best workers own property and are 
bound by family ties to the places in which they work. Half- 
grown apprentices, together with female compositors, satisfied 
to earn pin-money, abound in suburban districts where there 
are no unions. Indeed, the hustling general secretary will find 
it easy, with the help of the insurance fund, to quickly dis- 
perse the small unions of inland towns. Of course, we assume 
that the central body of the workingmen’s union will all the 
while be dumfounded and panic-stricken at the mere display 
of energy on the part of the Typothetz. 

These easily won successes will encourage the metropolitan 
typothetzs to take up the gauntlet which fanatic office-chairmen 
or overzealous union officials throw at their feet every day. 
Why should not the main contributors to the insurance fund 
enjoy some of its benefits? But the first lockout or strike will 
be fatal to the insurance fund. The metropolitan typothetzs 
are financially stronger, but strategically much weaker than 
their sister associations in inland towns. The individual print- 
ing-houses need hundreds of skilled men; their work is invari- 
ably in a hurry. The city unions are numerically and finan- 
cially strong and well-disciplined. They receive aid from all 
parts of the country, while the authorities sympathize with 
them. These bodies are so situated that they can inaugurate 
strikes of such dimensions that the largest insurance fund 
would be exhausted within one or two weeks. It can not be 
assumed that, for example, Union No. 6 would allow the New 
York employers to lock out their men by turns, to make it easy 
for the Typothete insurance fund; or that the I. T. U. would 
keep the other printing centers in working order, ete. 

The leading typothetzs would find that they have to fight 
their own battles with their own money, while the minor 
typothetes purge themselves of union afflictions with the 
money of their well-to-do colleagues. In short, after a year 
of successful campaigning, the nine paying typothetes would 
realize that they had been taking the chestnuts out of the fire 
for their twenty-seven sister typothetes. Those who are 
mostly exposed to union regulations, and who are the largest 
contributors to the insurance fund, will have no benefit what- 
soever from the defeat of the unions in inland towns. 

On the contrary, much of the city work will go where the 
city printers’ contributions went, i. e., to non-union suburban 
offices, and all the stalwart union men of anarchistic turn of 
mind will go where the money which defeated them came from. 
Look out; “my father hath chastised you with whips; but I 
will chastise you with scorpions.” In our days of telephones 
and railroads, the suburbs of industrial centers extend very far. 
Inland typothetzees who are free from union restraints will 
reduce wages to the subsistence minimum, as Kansas City did. 
They will pay from $5 to $10 per week and install apprentices 
and women by the score, relying as “coaches” on those poor 
fellows who were compelled by property or family connections 
to abjure the union. The mutual insurance plan will work the 
inland town printers into the position to buy $500 worth of 
labor, city standard, for about $250. This will undoubtedly 
decrease all typographical values to such an extent that the 
craft will be irreparably damaged. Employes and employers 
will be like the famous two lions who devoured each other 
until nothing but two tails were left of them. 

Besides this there will be a further demoralization of the 
craft. Men struggling for existence in a war of extermination 
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lose their respect for the moral law and they even care very lit- 
tle for the criminal code. It is wrong for the stewards of the 
national wealth to arouse the evil traits of the character of the 
working classes. Revenge may be sweet; but “ be not deceived ; 
God is not mocked; for whatever a man soweth, that he shall 
also reap.” 


A GERMAN OPINION ON THE TYPOTHETAE. 


The leading trade journal of Germany, the Archiv fur 
Buchdruckerkunst, has published in part 3, page 85, the Con- 
stitution and Code of Ethics of the United American Typoth- 
ete. The translation appears under the caption: “A Surprise 
from America,” and is introduced by the following remarks: 
“ The unions of master printers in the country are not the sur- 
prise to which I (Mr. Theodore Goebel, of Stuttgart) desire 
to call attention; it is the Code of Ethics, the law of decorum 
and morals, which they have promulgated and which is to be 
valid for the National Association. Nobody would think of 


looking for sentimentalism or for a sympathetic policy in the 
country of the almighty dollar; therefore, whoever knows but 
a little of American business principles must be surprised at 





Photo by Jas. A. Mchk:wen, 
LOOKING BACKWARD. 


A relic of pioneer days on the Shellrock, near Rockford, Ilinois. 
Built forty-six years ago. 


the tenor of some of the precepts of this Moral Code.” Fol- 
lowing the full text of the code are these concluding remarks : 

“Amen! One is strongly tempted to utter this word at the 
close of this Code of Ethics, which contains a notable combina- 
tion of the principles of sound morals and respectable business 
precepts. One is obliged to think of our celebrated colleague 
and great moralist, Benjamin Franklin, in order to find it pos- 
sible that in the America of our age, which is the country of 
most relentless competition, such honorable principles can be 
set up and recommended. This should not be impossible with 
the German craft, and if it could be carried into practice it 
would greatly add to the prosperity of our trade and the well- 


being of all its members. Therefore, once more: Amen!” 


APHORISMS. 


THE national dividend is divided among capitalists, land 
owners and business men, in the form of interest, rent and 
prices. The share of industry in the wealth produced by the 
people is divided among about twenty different groups of 
trades. Nearly three-fourths of these have some contrivances 
to protect their share of the national dividend against undue 
Some have trusts, some trade secrets, trade-marks, 


reduction. 
corporate privileges, exclusive use of machinery, etc., by the 
means of which they keep up living prices. 


It is only the 
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printing craft, which, while serving all other trades, is 


exploited and abused by all. 


Ir the owners of the capital invested in printing material do 
not care to do such things as are needed to preserve living 
prices, can it be expected that the publishers, trusts and cor- 
porations will do it for them by voluntarily raising the prices 
of printed matter ? 


AS THINGS go, the national dividend belongs to the capital- 
ists, land owners and trusted industries. The printing trades 
and other organized arts receive merely a minimum of sub- 
sistence. 

THE shabby pittance which society allows to go to its hand- 
maid — the printing craft —in the form of prices for printed 
matter, goes mostly to the organized employes. Perhaps one- 
tenth of the whole sum remains in the hands of the employers. 
From this they are expected to preserve their standard of life, 
and pay their full share toward the maintenance of the gov- 
ernmental, charitable and educational institutions of the coun- 
try. Alas! poor printer! How many mortgages are on rec- 
ord against you? 

MAsTER printers prate about liberty and freedom of con- 
tract and do not see that every person needing printed matter 
is in a position to dictate his terms to them. Indeed, the prin- 
ters’ liberty is stoical submission to the inevitable market price, 
which is not large enough either to live or to die on. 

Tue labor contract is not a contract for hiring a person’s 
vital energies; but a contract for the sale of such commodi- 
ties as the workingman can produce with the help of the 
employers’ capital, within a unit of time. Wages are the work- 
ingman’s measure of the value of labor. The output is the 
employer’s measure of the value of labor. 

THE printing account expresses the exchange value of typo- 
graphical labor. Deduct from the sum total of the output the 
cost of material, rent and interest, and the remainder will show 
the exact value of the labor done in the shops. Deduct from 
this the amount of the pay-roll, and you will know how much 
the employer’s skill of management has added to the product 
of the workingmen’s specialized skill. It is in most cases very 
little. 

THE pay-roll in some printing-offices amounts to one-third 
of the total cost of the output; in others to one-half; in others 
to three-quarters, and often the expenses for labor overbalance 
the printing account. These differences indicate the grade of 
management, the quality of the tools, the commercial qualifica- 
tions of the employer, who ought to be a master printer, but 
who is, alas! too often nothing but a bundle of capitalistic pre- 
sumptions. 

THE employer whose profits grow less every year is the one 
who most severely blames the union for enforcing its minimal 
scale of wages. He fails to see his own defects and endeavors 
to balance his losses by nibbling at the standard rate or length- 
ening the normal day, never perceiving that by these means he 
dampens the vital energy of labor. J. Schénhof, in his cele- 
brated book, “ The Economy of High Wages,” says: ‘“ The 
lower the day-wage, the smaller the rate of improvement in 
labor-saving methods and machinery. Where labor is cheap- 
est, there progress is the slowest.” 

How To improve the printing business? Through the eco- 
nomic effect of the best machinery and of a systematic and lib- 
eral equipment of the composing-room; through the adoption 
of strictly commercial methods in the counting-room, and 
finally through the development of the skill and energy of the 
workingmen. This latter task is the most important and the 
most neglected, because the employers of our age seem unable 
to reach the hearts of their men. The only way to gain the 
good will of laborers in our age is to promote the interests of 
their organization and to maintain the standard rates and the 
normal day while improving all other conditions of labor. The 
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greatest captains of industry say that a liberal labor policy 
pays from the start. 


EmpLoyers who consistently adopt the union rule and say 
to their workingmen: “ Either you are worth the union mini- 
mum or nothing at all!” will soon find that this rule brings 
about a “selection of the fittest” which will soon promote the 
efficiency of their plans. If the union rule were a common rule 
it would in less than no time raise the standard of our crafts- 
men. 


Dip the competition of non-union printers ever promote the 
standard of skill, faithfulness and integrity of the craft? Did 
a team of scabs ever increase the income of a printing-office, 
even if it decreased the pay-roll ? 

Ir the employers never descend below the union minimum 
of wages, their workingmen will do their best to earn it. The 
fact that employers will retain in permanent employ only the 
most reliable and fittest men will always react favorably on 
the morals of wage-earners. 


EMpLoyers who pay the union minimum will keep a good 
eye on the equipment of their business and always improve 
their plants so as to enable their wage-earners to put in a good 
quantity of vital energy with visible results. No man likes to 
work against odds. 

THE greatest of all our interests is peace within the craft! 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

B. M., St. Louis, Missouri.— Question.—* Why do you advise the 
workingmen to collect a large defense fund, knowing that they will waste 
it in such useless strikes as those of New York and Pittsburg? ’”’ Answer. 
A central fund will accustom the local unions to think of a central 
authority; a common purse will necessitate a common policy. A central 
executive will use the striking power only and solely in defense of the 
standard rate and normal day, whereas a local union will mostly strike 
for personal or local issues. True, the three strikes of New York, Pitts- 
burg and Kansas City have cost about $200,000. But for this amount 
the unions have bought most valuable experience, and the more money 
is wasted on strikes for trifles, the sooner they will lose their fanatical 
attachment to the home-rule system of labor organization, which is a 
curse to labor as a class, a curse to the craft and a perfect bar to the 
advance of trades-unionism. 

P. Mc., Pittsburg.—Question.—‘‘ Is it wrong to make my employer 
believe that I have broken with the union, in order to keep my family 
from starvation?”’ Answer.— Better ask your confessor about this. I 
do not like to answer questions of conscience in this place. I believe 
that employers who extort an abjuration of the principles of trades- 
unionism from workingmen who were defeated in a strike are very fool- 
ish, and more blamable than the unfortunate victims of our industrial 
feuds who renounce the union obligation under duress. The Amalga- 
mated Engineers of England were compelled to sign a document of 
abjuration after their great defeat, March, 1852. Their Executive Com- 
mittee thereupon declared in public print ‘‘ That they held every man 
who puts his hand to that detestable document which is forced upon us, 
to be as much destitute of that power of choice which should precede a 
contract as if a pistol were at his head and he had to choose between 
death and degradation.’’— See Webb, History, p. 197. 


Pete, New York.-- Question.—‘‘Are the great writers on trades- 
unionism in favor of apprenticeship laws? ’’ Answer.—Sidney and Beat- 
rice Webb are against the system of educational servitude and, I sup- 
pose, they express the opinions of the most advanced writers on labor 
matters. 

Acent A. P. T. C., Boston.—I am sorry to state that I can not 
comply with your request. 

Mr. Georce T. Wartkrns, Indianapolis.— I am ever so much obliged 
to you for your “ List of Brief Titles of Books and Pamphlets Relating 
to the History of Printing.’’ It is most interesting to me and I shall 
keep an eye on the “ wide margins,” with the hope of being able to fill 
them up. 

APPRENTICE, Milwaukee.-— Question.—‘‘ Do you advise me to join 
the union?” Answer.—I do, because the friendship of your fellow- 
craftsmen is necessary for your happiness in the printing business. Why 
should you increase the burdens of life by putting yourself in constant 
opposition to those with whom you have to spend nine hours every day? 
Even if it were true that “‘ unionism is a mere fad,” as your employer 
says, remember, when in Rome you must do as the Romans do. You 
can be a good union man without becoming a union fool. The union 
principle, as well as every good principle, can be pushed to extremes. 
Even a religious man may so strain his belief that he becomes an abom- 
ination before the Lord and a source of trouble to his friends. Indeed, 
as there are religious and political madmen, so there are regular trades- 


union maniacs. Study trades-unionism in the history of the ljaboring 
classes and not in union meetings; then you will certainly find the 
golden mean. 

Emptoyer, St. Louis.— Question.—‘*‘ What do you say to the atroci- 
ties of the car drivers’ union?” Answer.—‘* They have sown the wind 
and they shall reap the whirlwind.’’ This is valid for employers and 
employes. 
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BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice 
of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscrip- 
tions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to 
send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to O. F. 
Byxbee, 817 Quincy Ave., Scranton, Pennsylvania. “ For criticism” 
should also be written on papers when criticism is desired. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


ConTEsts IN TypoGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by THe INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 


Contests IN TypoGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by Tur INLAND 
Printer, the result of which was announced in October, 1899. Contains 
in addition to the designs the decisions of the judges and names of con- 
testants, and is a valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 cents. 


STEPS INTO JouRNALISM.— By Edwin L. Shuman. Treats of news- 
paper work as a more or less exact science, and lays down its laws in an 
informal way for beginners, local correspondents, and reporters who do 
not already know it all. Cloth bound. $1.25 

WRITING FOR THE Press.— By Robert Luce. A practical handbook of 
the art of newspaper writing, by a practical newspaper man, and meant to 
be of service to editors, reporters, correspondents and printers. The sec- 
ond edition was made the text-book of the Department of Journalism at 
Cornell University. Cloth. $1. 


Tue Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Star has a new Mergenthaler. 

Rep ink was freely used on the first page of the Fourth of 
July edition of the Freeport (Ohio) Press. 

THE Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Enterprise has added new body 
type and several of the later styles of job faces. 

Tue Matteawan (N. Y.) Journal and the Fishkill (N. Y.) 
Herald have increased the price of their papers to 2 cents. 

Tue Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record is circulating an attractive 
folder giving the history of the paper and its continual growth. 

THE Industrial School at Golden, Colorado, continues to 
issue a magazine that is a model of neat typography and good 
presswork. 

V. H. WING, editor of the Southern Ulster, published at 
Highland, New York, was recently knocked down in that vil- 
lage and robbed of his money and watch. 

AN old paper, formerly published at Poughkeepsie, New 
York, came to light the other day at Davenport, Iowa. It was 
a copy of the Political Barometer, of May 1, 1806. 

LANCASTER (Pa.) Jnquirer.—You should “let up” on the 
impression or your plant will depreciate in value very rapidly. 
Aside from this, the mechanical work and news features are 
well handled and worthy of commendation. 

WarrEN (Minn.) Register—A _ well-printed and newsy 
paper, with many exceptionally good ads. There is nothing to 
criticise except that the two ready-print pages are duplicated, 
but this is probably not a regular occurrence. 

GLENCOE (Minn.) Register.—It is remarkable the number 
of nicely printed and neatly made-up papers that have been 
sent me this month for criticism, and the Register is one of the 
best. The ads. and box-head arrangements are very pleasing. 

THE “ Special Peach Issue” of the National Fruit Grower, 
a 32-page and cover number, has a very prosperous look. 
3esides much interesting matter it has a fine lot of advertising, 
and being set in good style and well printed, pleases both sub- 
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scriber and advertiser. It is published monthly by the Fruit 
Growers’ Publishing Company, St. Joseph, Mi higan, and is 
printed by the A. B. Morse Company of that city. 

THE official program of the recent semi-annual meeting of 
the Upper Des Moines Editorial Association was a very bright 
three-column newspaper in miniature. Charles Wright, of the 
George A. Miller Printing Company, was the editor and 
designer. 

W. B. Conant, JWiddlesex Patriot, Concord, Massachusetts. 
You are publishing a neat four-column quarto. When you are 
able to dispense with the plate matter, its appearance will be 
greatly enhanced. Good presswork is shown on the half-tones 
in last April’s “ Souvenir Edition.” 

J. H. Suarp, of the Rock County Herald, Luverne, Minne- 
sota, sends a little folder, “ Suggestions to Correspondents,” 
which is neatly arranged and well printed. The suggestions 
are concise and, while there are many more that might be 
added, those used are among the best. 

Aw editor asks for proposals from the merchants of his 
town to furnish him a pair of socks, a bushel of potatoes and 
five yards of calico, contract to be awarded to the lowest bid- 
der. He says this is the way they do business with him when 
they want two dollars’ worth of job-work. 

A NOVEL and attractive feature is used on the letter-head of 
the George A. Miller Printing Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 
A half-tone reproduction of a child’s head appears at one side, 
and underneath it the words, “ My papa prints everything, and 
makes great big books —the kind that storekeepers write in.” 

Fort Pitan (N. Y.) Standard.—Your issue of July 26, with 
six nine-column pages, including a page ad., compares favor- 
ably with other numbers of the Standard which have been 
noticed in this department from time to time. A full-page ad. 
in a nine-column paper, by the way, is a pleasing proposition. 

James M. CraMe_r, in an article in the Practical Printer on 
“The Apprentice in a Country Office,” pays the following com- 
pliment to THE INLAND PRINTER: “ The most successful boy I 
have ever seen in an office was one who became a subscriber 
for THE INLAND PRINTER before he had served three months’ 
time in the trade.” 

Wricut County Vounitor, Clarion, lowa.— Neat ads., good 
presswork and careful make-up are noticeable features of the 
Monitor. More prominent date lines on the fourth and fifth 
pages are advisable, and the column of “ Personal Mention ” 
should be run in the last column of the fifth page to avoid 
dividing the local items. 

THE Johnstown Daily News is but an 8-page sheet, but four 
pages of its issue of July 20 were taken up with the advertising 
of one firm — Tomlinson Brothers. This is a little more space 
than is usually taken by advertisers in towns the size of Johns- 
town, New York, and indicates that at least one of its mer- 
chants is doing a good business. 

Domestic Engineering has its own printing-office and seems 
to know how to run it as well as it knows how to run a suc- 
cessful trade paper. The July issue has one hundred pages, is 
well printed, has much “ good stuff” relating to plumbing, 
heating, etc., and taken as a whole is creditable alike to the 
president, John K. Allen, and to the men who assist him. 

CHaArLes J. Ackert, editor of the New Paltz (N. Y.) 
Times, who died June 1 at the age of seventy years, was a vet- 
eran publisher, having started the Rhinebeck American in 
1856; the Pine Plains Herald, about 1857; the Fishkill Jour- 
nal, 1859, and the Times in 1860. He has represented his dis- 
trict in the Legislature, was a Grand Army man, and filled 
several town offices. 


DuNLaAp (Iowa) Reporter—There are only two ads. in the 
paper that could be very much improved — that of A. D. Jones 
would have appeared to better advantage with the three lines in 
the center in smaller type, while the ad. of Hauptman & Son on 


the first page needed a larger heading. The rule beneath the 
date line should be reversed. If paid readers among the local 
items had some distinguishing mark there would be nothing 
further to criticise about the Reporter. 

CarL_ton L. KeEennepy, Braintree (Mass.) Odbserver.— 
Presswork, make-up and news features are all creditable, par- 
ticularly for a town of but 5,000 inhabitants. Nearly all the 
ads. are properly displayed. That of the Braintree Clothing 
Company, however, is a notable exception — the type used for 
the name and address was never intended for newspaper work 
and there is a decided sameness about the display. 

Hupson (Iowa) Record.—Try to keep plate matter alto- 
gether on one page, if possible. The issue of July 13 looks bad 
for this reason, while that of July 20 is a great improvement. 
The rules on either side of the date line should be transposed 
and the grading of correspondence is advisable. The double- 
column ads. are nicely displayed, but there is too great a vari- 
ety of type faces and too much sameness in the others. 

Rock County Herald, Luverne, Minnesota.—Your paper, 
aside from the register, is nicely printed and is bright and 
newsy. It has a large patronage of local advertising which is 
well handled, although there is a tendency to display too much. 
To illustrate my meaning, I reproduce one of your ads. 
(No. 1), which shows this fault to a greater degree than any 


W. E. E. GREENE, 


PLUMBING, 


Water, Steam 


AND 





Combination Heating 


Pumps, Pipes, Fittings, 
BRASS GOO DS 


ENGINE SUPPLIES. 


No. 1. 


of the others. “ Plumbing” is brought out properly: ‘ Water, 
steam and combination ” should have been small, with “ Heat- 
ing” displayed; the balance of the ad. much smaller and all 
alike. This fault of displaying every line is more common 
than any other, and as soon as compositors break away from 
the habit their work begins to improve immediately. 

AtcHIson (Kan.) Champion.—This new acquisition of 
Ewing Herbert, publisher of the Brown County II’orld, Hia- 
watha, Kansas, appears with sixteen four-column pages. pat- 
terned in style much after Mr. Herbert’s successful [Vorld, 
although the make-up is somewhat of an improvement over the 
latter. The contents are bright and exceptionally newsy, press- 
work and ad. display good, and the whole makes a very satis- 
factory weekly. 

CriticisMs.—With this month the department of * News- 
paper Gossip and Comment” of THE INLAND PRINTER com- 
pletes its third year. In this time 489 newspapers and maga- 
zines have been criticised by request, an average of about four- 
teen each month. Of this number seventy have been criticised 
twice or more, these having made the changes suggested in the 
first notice and sending other copies for further advice. The 
News has been received from nearly every State in the Union, 
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35 papers of that name having been sent for criticism, and sev- 
eral other apparently favorite titles which have been given 
attention are: Herald and Press, each 17; Journal, Republican 
and Tribune, each 16; Times, 15, and Democrat and Record, 
each 12. 


J. Bruce Hess, Mannington (W. Va.) Enterprise -—Your 
holiday issue compares favorably with the large number of spe- 
cial editions received by this department last winter, the illum- 
inated cover being especialiy attractive. The regular issue of 
the Enterprise is well printed and contains many pleasing ads. 
The column of plate on the second page detracts from its good 
appearance. If the plate matter could be all kept together it 
would be much better. 


FrankK WEIMER, Decatur (Ind.) News.— No one would 
ever suspect that the issue of July 11 was your first attempt at 
making-up the paper, as it is very well handled. You should 
have used a four-line item to run over at the bottom of the 
first column on the first page, in order to avoid the running of 
the last line of a paragraph at the top of a column, and fol- 
lowed this with the three-line items in order. The ad. of Berry 
& Lynch is attractive and properly displayed. 


Tue Bangor (Me.) News, in reciting amusing matters that 
slip into print in the newspapers, tells of a man who wrote an 
ad. for a theater, thus: 

From half-past eight till half-past ten, 

You laugh and laugh and laugh again. 
The style of that paper called for expressing hours in figures, 
so the ad. appeared in this form: 

From 8:30 to 10:30, 

You laugh and laugh and laugh again. 

ArTHUR (Ont.) Enterprise—Aside from the ad. display 
there is little to criticise about the Enterprise. The ads. are 
good, but there are a few that would be materially improved if 
some of the points were omitted. Pointers are all right in 
their place, but there are not more than half a dozen places in 
an entire paper where they should be used. Occasionally an 
attempt at a pyramid is made in the body of an ad. where the 
matter should have been set in a plain paragraph. When these 
two features are avoided, nearly all the ads. could be classed 
as excellent. 


B. M. Kinner, of Corning, New York, who submitted the 
copy for the card used in Contest No. 7, writes: “ Was pleased 
to see that the card contest proved a success. From the repro- 


King of its Kind, 
Simple, Symmetric, 
Compact, Substantial. 


| PD. WESCOTT, 


Inventor, Patentee 
and Manufacturer of the 


WESCOTT ACETYLENE 
GAS APPARATUS. 


Patented Juty 22, 1890. 


Wanted in Every State: 
Dealers, Jobbers and 
General Agents; also 
Parties to Manufacture 
\ 1 
| the Machine on Royalty. | 
7 1 For Descriptive C 
and Further Pa: 
address the Patentee..+- 


| 38 Bridge . Corning, N. y. 
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| County and State Rights 
| for Sale. % .# 


duction I would favor No. 187. Thinking the contesting print- 
ers would like to see the original card, I enclose same.” The 
card is reproduced herewith (No. 2). 


A scHEME that is quite unique is being worked by the Pater- 
son (N. J.) News. A four-inch advertisement, termed a cou- 
pon, appears in the columns of the paper, worded as follows: 
“Legal advice free. If you are puzzled over a knotty question 
of law, and feel unable to pay a big fee, clip this coupon from 
the Evening News, present it at this office between the hours of 
12 and 1 o'clock any weekday. The Evening News has retained 
a counselor for this purpose. His address will be given you on 


presentation of this coupon at the News office. This coupon 
entitles you to ten minutes’ consultation with him free.” 
TuHappeus S. WaAL.inG, Freehold (N. Y.) Transcript.— 
Your ads. are all distinctive and nicely displayed. You have 
the right idea regarding the proper lines for prominence and 
all are well balanced. One of the ads. of William S. Brown is 
reproduced (No. 3), since it 
shows a panel arrangement of 





unusual simplicity and effec- 





tiveness. 
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MAIN, STREET, bes Wott merit. Besides half-tone il- 


CLOTHIER AND COMPLETE 
OUTFITTER 











lustrations of the various 
departments and the men 
prominent in the production of the Spy today, the issue con- 
tained a fund of interesting and valuable historical matters. 
According to the published accounts, the early days of the 
paper were wrought with many discouraging features, and the 
achievements of present-day publishers who occasionally 
accomplish such feats as the removal of an immense plant 
between editions, or not allowing the complete destruction of 
an establishment by fire to interfere with regular publication, 
do not discount some of the difficulties surmounted in these 
early years of newspaper production. This special issue con- 
sisted of twenty-six pages, fully illustrated and nicely printed. 


No. 3. 


CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, No. 8.—<\s the 
last contest appealed more particularly to job printers, it is 
more advisable to give the ad. compositors another opportunity, 
although this must not be construed to mean that any person is 
debarred. A series of small ads. is’used in the order that they 
appeared in one of the papers sent me for criticism, and the 
compositor who can devise a style of composition that will be 
at once harmonious and effective will deserve the lasting grati- 
tude of a host of ad. men all over the world. Nearly every 
paper has a column or more of these small ads.—* Business 
Cards” they are frequently called —and usually each ad. fol- 
lows a style all its own, the whole forming an incongruous 
mass. The ads. below are sufficiently diversified to make it 
difficult to secure a satisfactory effect. The value of this con- 
test will be greater than any yet conducted, as it will not only 
show a number of different forms in which the same matter 
can be arranged, but the many different lines of business adver- 
tised and the difference in the quantity of matter in each is 
sure to develop a style that can be applied to any ad. of this 
size. As heretofore, the contest will be decided on a system of 
points, but who the judges will be has not been decided, 
although under the circumstances they must be good judges of 
type display rather than business men. Two months will be 
allowed for contestants to submit samples of their work, the 
contest closing November 1, 1900, and the result will be given 
in detail in THE INLAND PRINTER for January, 1901. Several 
of the best specimens will be reproduced in that number, 
together with the photographs of the three contestants secur- 
ing the largest number of points. To the five leading composi 
tors will be sent a complete set of all the specimens submitted. 
The copy is given below. There are six distinct one-inch ads., 
ach paragraph being a separate and complete ad. 

F. F. Ward, dealer in harness, blankets, robes, and everything usu- 
ally carried in a first-class harness shop. Also agent for Standard Stock 
Food. Repairing of all kinds a specialty. 

C. A. Waterbury, M.D., Hudson, Iowa. Homeopathic physician and 
surgeon. Special attention given chronic diseases and diseases of chil- 
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dren. Office in Bailey Building. Hours: 9 to 12 A.M.; 2 to 5 and 7 to 
9 P.M. Residence: One door north of Baptist Church. 

Remember the Old Livery Barn when wanting a first-class rig. We 
will use you right. R. E. Smith. 

R. J. Nestor, M.D., physician and surgeon, Hudson, Iowa. 

William Strayer, notary public. All business pertaining to this 
office promptly attended to. Collections made. 

First-class livery. I want your business. 
first-class rigs at reasonable prices I have them. W. 


If you are looking for 
D. Strayer. 


Read the following rules carefully, particularly the one regard- 
ing the size of paper on which proofs are to be submitted. It 
is important that this should be carefully complied with, as 
every printer well knows how difficult it is to handle two hun- 
dred or more sheets of as many different sizes. Specimens that 
fail to comply with any of the conditions enumerated will be 
discarded. 

1. Each ad. to be 13 ems pica wide and 1 inch deep. The six ads. to 
occupy 6 inches when complete. 

2. The ads. to be separated by a single rule. 

3. Wording may be arranged to suit the ideas of compositors, but 
no words can be inserted or omitted. 

4. Each contestant limited to two specimens. 

5. Ten proofs (press proofs if possible) of each specimen to be 
mailed without folding to ‘O. F. Byxbee, 817 Quincy avenue, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania.” 

6. Five of above proofs to bear the name of compositor, employing 
firm and address, which shall be printed on the lower margin of the 
proof. 

7. Use black ink on white paper; size, 3 by 8 inches. 
8. All specimens must reach me by November 1, 1900. 
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POSTE.” 


Under this heading will be presented each month information 
respecting the mailing of matter of every kind. Questions will be 
answered, with a view to assist printers and other readers. Let- 
ters for this department should be plainly marked “Poste” and 
sent to The Inland Printer, Chicago. 

MexIcANn Parcets Post.—Announcement is made that par- 
cels post packages weighing up to eleven pounds (five kilo- 
grams) may for the future be sent to the Mexican Postoffice 
of Mineral del Oro, in the State of Mexico. 


“T am an agent for a publica- 
tion entered as second-class matter. Am I, therefore, a news- 
agent?” Answer—No. Newsagents are persons, including 
newsboys, engaged in business as newsdealers or sellers of 
second-class publications. A mere local or traveling agent for 
a publication is not a newsagent. 


NEwSAGENTS.— J. B. asks: 


New ZEALAND AND NicarAGua Parcets Post.—A parcels 
post convention has been recently concluded between the 
United States and New Zealand so that parcels post packages 
may be sent to New Zealand at the rate of 12 cents per pound 
up to eleven pounds. A parcels post convention has also been 
concluded between the United States and Nicaragua on the 
same terms and conditions as apply to other parcels post coun- 
tries. 

SENDING SEconp-cLAss Matter.— J. M. B. asks: “I should 
be greatly obliged if you would tell me under what conditions 
I can send second-class matter free of postage. I understand 
that it is done and should like to avail myself of the privilege 
if such is the case.” Answer.—The right of free postage under 
the law is confined to copies of second-class publications sent 
to actual paid subscribers who reside in the county where the 
same are printed in whole or in part, and published, and who 
themselves subscribe for not exceeding one copy each, exclud- 
ing absolutely all gift subscriptions, one person for another, 


and all free or gift copies whatsoever. All free county matter 
must be presented for mailing separately from that on which 
postage is to be paid, and when not so presented, postage must 
be charged on the whole 


SAMPLE Copres.—L. McW., asks: “How many sample 
copies is a publisher allowed to send? I have a list of about 
20,000 people of a certain class that I desire to reach and if 
possible secure their subscriptions by sending them sample 
copies of my publication. Can I do this?” Answer—You 
could send 20,000 sample copies of one issue if you had 20,000 
subscribers. The law is that the legitimate list of subscribers 
to a publication must approximate fifty per cent of the number 
of copies issued. 


MarkING Seconp-cLtass Mari.—I. J. T., says: “ You will 
find enclosed a copy of my magazine such as I recently sent out 
to a list of about two hundred people. They were held up ana 
the third-class rates of postage charged. Other publishers send 
out sample copies and I don’t see why I am not allowed to do 
so at the second-class rates.” Answer.—There are two reasons 
why the copy of your publication which you have submitted 
was returned. One is that it is not permissible to send out as 
samples, at the second-class rates, copies of a second-class pub- 
lication when any advertisement appearing therein is marked 
in the interest of an advertiser. The other reason is that you 
have stamped upon this copy the words “ Marked Sample.” 
You can send a “ Marked” copy (when the part marked is an 
article and not an advertisement) or a “Sample” copy, but you 
can not use both expressions “ Marked Copy” or “ Sample 
Copy” (or “ Marked Sample’) on the same wrapper. 


SUGGESTIONS TO THE Pusiic.—The following “ Suggestions 
to the Public” have been issued by Charles U. Gordon, post- 
master at Chicago. They will be useful to readers of THE 
INLAND PRINTER in cities of any size, and are therefore repro- 
duced : 

If you desire your mail promptly and correctly delivered, use street 
and number in writing addresses. 

Do not give the name of an office building or street corner in lieu 
of street and number. 

In writing addresses, avoid abbreviations not well understood. 

Where names of towns are duplicated in several States, give county, 
if possible, and write name of State in full. 

When changing address, notify postoffice in writing; also notify 
your publisher if you are a subscriber. Invariably place return card in 
the upper left-hand corner of letter, newspaper or package. Second, 
third and fourth class matter will not be forwarded or returned unless 
postage is prepaid anew. Valuable matter should be registered. 

If money is to be sent by mail, secure a money order. Under no 
circumstances place bank notes in an ordinary unregistered letter. 

Merchandise or letters should not be wrapped in newspapers in order 
to save the purchase of stamps. Such matter is constantly examined 
and always detained. 

Matter sealed against inspection is rated up as first-class. This 
should be borne in mind when matter of an inferior class is to be mailed. 

Put the proper amount of postage on mail matter and save delay. 
In the case of transient newspapers, deficiency in postage may prevent 
delivery altogether. Wrap your packages in stout paper and secure them 
well. Flimsy paper and cheap envelopes cause almost as much trouble 
to the postoffice as carelessly written addresses. Post matter frequently 
during the day — it secures better service. 

Never place any kind of mail on top of a box. 

Always post mail matter other than letters in a package box. 

Never crowd mail into a letter box, for letters near the opening are 
often pulled out by thieves. 

When boxes are full, take mail to the nearest station or to the post- 
office. 





ForEIGN PUBLICATIONS AS SECOND-cLASS MattTEer.—W. Pub. 
Co., ask: “Can publications issued in foreign countries be 
entered at the second-class rates of postage for transmission in 
the domestic mails? If so, on what terms can this be done?” 
Answer.—Agents of foreign publications may obtain admission 
thereof to the mails, at the pound rate, at the office at which 
they desire to mail them within the United States, by making 
application to the Postmaster and submitting therewith two 
copies of the publication and satisfactory evidence of such 


admissibility; and he will, if satisfied that the publication is 
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entitled thereto, grant a temporary permit and report the case, 
with evidence, to the Third Assistant Postmaster General. All 
such publications must possess the same statutory characteris- 
tics as are required in case of domestic publications in order 
to entitle them to admission at the pound rate, and are to be 
allowed all the privileges and be subject to all the restrictions 
provided by the regulations applying to second-class matter. 
The evidence must show that the publication violates no copy- 
right granted by the United States. Upon approval, the 
Department will authorize the Postmaster to give a certificate 
of entry. 


THE LT. U.* 


DEDICATED TO THE I. T. U. BY THE ARLINGTON QUARTETTE. 


Words by Theo. M. Hammond. Music by C. H. Williams. 
Ho! all ye jolly printers, lay down your sticks and type, 

It’s time to take a lay-off; it’s time to ‘‘ hit the pipe.” 

Wash up the Gordon presses and hide the quads from view, 
And let the “ devil” holler, ‘‘ Three cheers for I. T. U.!” 


You’re gathered here from Kalamazoo, 
You’re gathered here from Boston; 
You’re gathered here from Oconomowoc, 
And Manhattan Beach and Austin; 
And Koshkonong and Fond du Lac, 
And Waukesha and Pewaukee; 
And Ishpeming and any old thing, 
But tonight you’re all here in Milwaukee. 


And while you’re in the business of giving cheer on cheer, 

It may be well to honor the heroes of the year. 

They’ve worked together nicely; they’re beauties — that’s a cinch; 
Then give another round, boys, for Donnelly and Lynch. 


They pulled for you in Kalamazoo, etc., 
And tonight we cheer them in Milwaukee. 


And there’s another fellow deserves a hearty cheer, 
He’s done a heap of business throughout the fiscal: year. 
He wrote a million letters and kept the bloomin’ books. 
His name is Johnny Bramwood; he’s honest as he looks. 


He punched ’em up in Kalamazoo, etc., 
But tonight we cheer him in Milwaukee. 


Then there’s the prince of printers, who’s up to all the tricks; 
He used to work the cases in old New York’s Big Six. 

He wears the union label; he’s always right on deck; 

We’re proud to do him honor, our genial old George Peck. 


He used to work in Kalamazoo, etc., 
But tonight he’s right here in Milwaukee. 


The union has a champion who wields a mighty power; 
He rules a mighty city from up there in the tower. 
And he’s an old-time printer, as everybody knows; 
He’s up to date in every way, our Mayor, David Rose. 


He used to work in Kalamazoo, etc., 
But tonight he sticks type in Milwaukee. 


But when it comes to printers, we'll give a quiet hunch, 
That old Mike Walsh, of Keogh’s, is king of all the bunch. 
He’s stood beside the union and quieted their fears, 

In summer and in winter, for ’most a hundred years. 


He’s plugged for you in Kalamazoo, etc., 
And tonight we’re for him in Milwaukee. 


‘ ’ 


Then never mind the “ copy,” and let the cases slide; 
Who cares if rules are busted, or if the forms are pied? 
Wash up the Gordon presses, hang up the office towel; 
Let loose the printer’s devil, and EVERYBODY HOWL. 


Then here’s to you from Kalamazoo, ete., 
AND THE I. T. U. OF MILWAUKEE. 


*Sung at the I. T. U. banquet at the Kirby House, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, August 16, 1900. 
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BY CHARLES H. COCHRANE, 


(For other patents see the various departments.) 


The largest patent of the month is No. 653,196, by T. C. 
Dexter. It is also the most interesting, because it covers a 
machine that undertakes to do more than any other machine 
within our knowledge — that is to make a complete book at one 
operation. It is designed to bring together a great number of 
signatures, fasten them and put on a cover, all at oné operation. 
Several paper-feeding machines are used to supply.the required 
sheets, and a variety of conveyors are used to bring the sheets 
to place. The drawing shows a plan view of a 28-page book 
machine, the minor details being omitted. 

Mr. Dexter has also patented (No. 654,445) some novel 
combinations in paper-feeding machinery, the object being to 
guard more effectually than heretofore against the feeding of 
more than one sheet at a time. The devices are mainly elec- 
trical. 

Another paper-feeder is that of Joseph Boylan, of Bradford, 
England, who has taken patent No. 653,207, covering a com- 
bination in which a quadrant carries rollers that bear upon the 
paper and work it along, at the same time that the quadrant 
tends to hold back all the paper but the top sheet. 

Henry G. Barr, of Worcester, Massachusetts, is the author 
of patent No. 653,607, which describes a series of pneumatic- 
ally controlled devices for separating sheets of paper for 
feeding. 

In Walter Scott’s patent, No. 654,284, is shown the delivery 
mechanism of a web newspaper press, so arranged that there 
are two deliveries at adjacent points on the left, leaving the 
other side of the machine free and accessible. 

Patents Nos. 652,817 and 953,188, by William Spalckhaver, 
assignor to the Hoes, exhibit two mechanisms for cutting, fold- 
ing and collecting on web presses, each having the same object, 
namely, to enable the successive sheets to be collected, and at 
the same time to keep the tail of the sheet from being a second 
time cut or clipped by the action of the cutters in cutting the 
succeeding sheet. 

The Goss Company is the owner of patent No. 652,765, by 
Joseph L. Firm. This describes an arrangement of cylinders 
in a web press, by which the weight of the machine is reduced 
and the possible combinations as to number of pages of the 
product is increased. 

William G. Johnson, of Woodbury, N. J., has taken out two 
patents and assigned them to the Practical Machine and Print- 
ing Company, of that place. No. 654,157 is a rotary automatic 
press for envelopes, which are stored in the box 7 and fed in to 
the printing cylinder and delivered at 16. No. 654,158 is a mul- 
tiple bed and platen press, fed from rolls at both ends, and 
suited to small work. 

A rotary paper-cutting machine, specially adapted to cutting 
parallel strips of cardboard, is the subject of patent No. 654,- 
248, by Frederick Hager, of Portland, Oregon. 

A clever slide-fastening for the side grippers of a platen 
press has been patented by Thomas G. Jenkins and John B. 
Wills, of Wheeling, West Virginia. 

The F. Wesel Company’s line of stereo-plate machinery has 
been increased through a patent by Hermann Winter, No. 653,- 
050. The machine is an automatic trimmer that does all the 
work except putting on and taking off the plates. 

Samuel Crump, of Poughkeepsie, in patent No. 653,791, 
shows an apparatus for the subsurface drying of paper. By 
treating the paper in a trough, as indicated in the drawing, in 
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an aqueous solution of sulphate of manganese, and then subse- 
quently drying, the paper acquires a strong tendency to dry ink, 
varnish, etc., and when printed on will dry the ink about six 
times as quickly as by existing methods. This invention should 
be very valuable not only in color printing, but on perfecting 
printing machines. 

The Associated Press has taken hold of Bert Millison’s pat- 
ent, No. 654,208, covering an apparatus for printing from 
embossed sheets. 

A new bronzing machine has been patented by A. J. Ford 
and assigned to the Fuchs & Lang Company. It is No. 653,952, 
and is well illustrated in the drawing. 

Three patents on printing telegraphs have been issued to 
Donald Murray, assignor to the Postal Telegraph Cable Com- 
pany. They are numbered 653,034, 053,935 and 653,936, and 
cover a system by which a typewriter is operated directly by 
a perforated paper tape /i, which is punched by a telegraphic 
apparatus, in accordance with a modification of the Morse code. 
In other words, a telegram is received and written out in type- 
writer automatically. This invention was exploited in New 
York a year ago by Mr. Murray, who came from Australia to 
introduce it, and who pointed out at the time that his perfor- 
ated tape could be used to operate a typesetting machine as 
well as a typewriter. While this is possible, there are so many 
difficulties in the way of smooth operation that such a use of 
the invention is not contemplated at this time. 
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Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully in- 
vited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual expe- 
riences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding 
answers given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to the The Inland Printer Company. 


Evectrotypinc.— By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Histor- 
ical Review — The Battery — The Dynamo— The Bath—Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths — Management of Baths — Agitation of Baths — Measur- 
ing Instruments — Preparation of Work — Molding — Building — Metal- 
izing — The Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishing — Trim- 
ming and_ Routing — Revising — Blocking — The Invention of Electro- 
typing. Full cloth; 150 pages. $1.50. 


STEREOTYPING.— By C. S. Partridge. This is the only book devoted 
exclusively to papier-maché stereotyping which has ever been published, 
and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold 
Process, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, 
Metal Formulas, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the 
Operating and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and 
a complete list of unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Methods 
and Machinery, including number of patent, date of issue and name of 
inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 8% inches; 50 illustrations. $1.50. 

ELECTROTYPERS’ WAGES IN ScoTLANp.—The electrotypers 
and stereotypers of Glasgow, Scotland, have had a raise in 
their wages of two shillings (50 cents) per week, and their 
weekly “screw” is now as high as 36 shillings, which is equiv- 
alent to $8.76. 

ELectricAL KNowWLEDGE.— Boy: ‘“ What is. electricity?” 
Scientist: “I don’t know; maybe a form of motion; maybe a 
condition of molecular arrangement; maybe a condition of 
ether stress. I don’t know what it is. Go away and don’t 
bother me. I’m writing a book about it.”-— Everybody's Maga- 
cme. 

Kansas Crry CoNveNtTION.—The annual convention of the 
National Association of Electrotypers will be held in connec- 
tion with the Typothetz convention at Kansas City, September 
24-27. The usual fare and a third for round-trip tickets will 


be issued and a large attendance is expected. Headquarters 
will probably be at the Hotel Baltimore. 

ELEcTROTYPED MepALLIONS.—A firm of London electrotyp- 
ers is busy making medallions of British generals by the elec- 
trotyping process. A relief figure is first finely sculptured. 
mold is taken and thereupon ordinary electrotype shells are 
deposited. Medallions produced by punching out from 
behind — medallions of the die and the embosser — are com- 
mon enough. Medallions produced by the electrotyper are 
quite another and much less familiar thing. The punching out 
punches out incidentally the character lines of the face. But 
each electro is equal in resemblance to the first which is made 
The electrotyped medallions are already being sold at quite 
popular prices, and ere likely to be in great request. 

CopreERING STEREOTYPE PLAtTES.—A California correspondent 
asks how to copper-plate stereotype plates so that the copper 
will stick. Answer—It is a little difficult to make copper 
adhere to stereotype metal, but it may be accomplished very 
effectually by first “ striking” the plates in a nickel bath. The 
plates must first be thoroughly cleaned. If old and dirty they 
should first be scrubbed in hot lye, then rinsed in clean running 
water, then scrubbed with powdered pumice stone and rinsed 
again, after which they should be dipped for an instant in 
water acidulated with nitric acid in the proportion of about two 
ounces of acid to a gallon of water. After another rinsing, the 
plates should be placed immediately in the nickel bath for 
about five minutes; then rinsed again and transferred to the 
copper bath. It is important that no time be lost between the 
last rinsing and the immersion in the bath, for a film of oxide 
forms almost immediately on the plate when exposed to the air 
and this film will prevent perfect adhesion. If the plates are 
new and clean, the preliminary cleaning may be dispensed with, 
but they should be dipped in the acid and water to remove the 
oxide and thoroughly rinsed in running water. The electro 
typers’ solution will answer for the plating bath, but must be 
used with a moderate current, and the plate should be sepa 
rated from the anodes by a distance of five or six inches to 
insure a smooth deposit. 

Wax ENGRAvING.—A_ subscriber writes as follows: “I 
understand that the so-called “wax” process of engraving is 
really only an electrotype made from a copper-plate engraving 
which is cut a little bolder than ordinary. This plate is treated 
with ammonia water, nitrate of silver and tincture of iodine, 
when it is ready for the electrotype process. Will you pleas« 
describe the rest of the process —that is, from where I have 
left off until it is a finished electrotype ready for the press?” 
Answer.—The term wax engraving is in one sense misleading, 
for while wood, zine, copper and steel engravings and etchings 
may be printed direct from the originals, the wax engraving, 
like the chalk-plate engraving, can not be utilized direct. The 
wax engraving is in fact a mold into or upon which copper or 
other metal must be deposited by the electrotyping process in 
order to obtain a printing surface. To make a wax engraving, 
a plate of copper or other metal is thinly coated with wax. 
The design which is to be reproduced as a printing-plate is 
then drawn through the wax upon the plate beneath. The 
engraving is then treated as you have described. In the repro- 
duction of wood engravings, zine etchings, ete., by the electro- 
type process, a mold of the object is made by impressing it in 
a bed of wax. The wax mold is then suspended in the deposit- 
ing bath and the deposit formed upon it will obviously be an 
exact duplicate of the original. But we do not want a dupli- 
cate of the wax engraving. What we do want is a reverse. So 
instead of making a mold, we hang the engraving in the solu- 
tion and deposit directly upon it. The process of making an 
electrotype of a wax engraving from this point on is just the 
same as making an electrotype of any other printing surface. 
Previous to immersion in the bath, the spaces between the 
engraved lines are built up with wax. The engraving is then 
blackleaded, a film of copper is precipitated upon it by the iron- 
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filings process to increase the conductivity of the mold, and the 
connections adjusted. When a shell of sufficient thickness has 
been deposited it is removed in the usual manner, backed up 
with metal, straightened, mounted on a wood or metal base, 
and is then ready for the press. 

New Meruop or ANCHORING HALF-ToNES.—With the ever- 
increasing use of the original half-tone in the magazine edi- 
tions of the large dailies, the necessity has arisen for some 
reliable method of holding the etching in place during casting 
and insuring its positive contact afterward so that the grind 
and jar of a long run in printing shall not loosen it and make 
it a risk to press and pressman alike. It would seem, from the 
innumerable schemes in use, that the subject has been fully 
covered, but a new and extremely simple method has come to 
our notice, originated by Mr. J. Fremont Frey, stereotyper of 
the Indianapolis News, that anchors the half-tone “ for keeps ” 
and makes its separation from the stereotype plate, without 
remelting, an impossibility. The accompanying illustration, 
from a whole-page half-tone of the News of July 14, makes 
the idea plain. In preparing the half-tone a half-inch margin 
was left on the plate after etching, the etcher routing down 
half way, as usual, one-quarter inch on all sides of the picture, 
leaving the outside quarter inch with its original surface. The 
half-tone was next curved to its proper periphery in a set of 
tinner’s rollers. The sides were then perforated with a punch, 
the perforations on the lateral projection being about an inch 
apart while the lips on the curve show a space of two inches 
between perforations. Each side, up to within an eighth of an 
inch of the printing surface, was then placed in a tinner’s bend- 
ing machine (a vise will answer for a smaller illustration) and 
bent a little beyond its right angle; the snips were used on 
each side of the end perforations and the surplus zinc between 
each lip cut away; the lips bent under to the desired angle 
with flat-nosed pliers; the under side supported with corru- 
gated, inch-wide tin strips, as usual — made by passing them 





through two cogs — and the half-tone was ready for the cast- 
ing box as shown. In casting, the metal flows through and 
around the perforated openings and the half-tone becomes an 
integral part of the stereotype plate. 

ELECTROTYPERS’ CONVENTION AT KANSAS City.—F. H. 
Clark, secretary of the National Electrotypers’ Association of 
America, Cleveland, Ohio, has issued the following for the 
information of members desiring to attend the convention, Sep- 
tember 24-27: 

The headquarters of the National Association of Electrotypers, at 
Kansas City, will be at the Baltimore Hotel, a very fine, fireproof build- 
ing, and all of the delegates can be accommodated nicely by this hotel, 
they having a clubroom, which will be at our disposal for meetings with- 
out charge — this, of course, provided we make our headquarters at the 
Baltimore. There are cheaper hotels in Kansas City, as the following 


schedule will show: 
Hotel Baltimore, European plan, $1.50 per day up; American plan, 


$3 up. 


Hotel Savoy, European plan, $1 per day up; American plan, $2 up. 

Coates House, European plan, $1 per day up; American plan, 
$2.50 up. 

This will give a chance to any of the delegates who do not wish to 
pay a heavy hotel bill to patronize the cheaper hotels, and I would sug- 
gest that rooms be engaged as far ahead as possible, as the Typothete 
have also made this hotel their headquarters. 

Railroads have granted a one and one-third rate, and delegates in 
purchasing tickets should specify that they are going to attend the con- 
vention of the United Typothetz, for which railroads have granted a one 
and one-third rate, and buy their tickets accordingly. 

There will be an agent of the railroads in attendance the last day of 
the convention to verify certificates and enable all delegates to get 
reduced rates for return tickets. 

The program of entertainment will be identical with that of the 
Typothete proper, lasting from Monday, September 24, to Thursday 
evening, the 27th. This program will be published in different trade 
papers by the Kansas City people. 


The present officers of the National Electrotypers’ Associa- 
tion of America are as follows: George E. Peters, president, 
Boston; Frank H. Clark, secretary, Cleveland; J. H. Behrens, 
treasurer, Chicago. Vice-presidents: George H. Benedict, 
Chicago; Henry Mattil, Cleveland; Fred S. Mayer, Louis- 
ville; Edwin Flower, New York; George Thompson, Phila- 
delphia. 
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CONDUCTED BY ED S. RALPH. 


Under this head will be included such notes and advice on esti- 
mating as may be requested by subscribers, together with such 
comment and criticism of business methods as may be for the best 
interest of the printing trades. All letters for this department 
should be addressed to Ed S. Ralph, Springfield, Ohio. 

Correspondents will pl observe the following rules: 

No estimates will be sent by mail. 

If possible, always send a copy of the job on which you wish an 
estimate given. 

Give size, kind and weight of stock. Detailed information re- 
garding binding, kind of composition, measure of type matter, size 
of type. How job is to be run, size of forms, kind of presses to 
be employed, cylinder or platen. If engravings are to be furnished 
by printer, tell what they are and what they cost. If engraved 
cover-designs are to be employed, state what they cost. Give us 
all the information you can. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

Cost or Printinc.— By F. W. Baltes. This book presents a system 
of accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is 
suitable for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against 
omissions, errors and losses. $1.50. 

INLAND Printer Account Boox.— A simple, accurate and inexpen- 
sive method of job accounting that a in use by hundreds of prosperous 
printers. Prices: 400 pages, 2,000 jobs, $5; 200 pages, 1,000 jobs, $3.50. 
Specimen page and descriptive circular on application. 

Campsie’s Vest-Pocket Estimate Boox, for the convenience of 
solicitors of printing. Contains thirteen pages of useful information for 
estimators, and ninety pages of printed blanks adapted for making detailed 
estimates on any class of work. 50 cents, prepaid. 

THE HARMONIZER, ay 2. F. Earhart.— An invaluable aid to the esti- 
mator on colored work hows the effect of a great variety of harmoni- 
ous combinations of colored inks on colored stock. Gives a practical illus- 
tration to the customer. $3.50. The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 

Paper Stock EstiMatinG Simpiiriep.— A useful book for users of 
paper. It will aid in making estimates quickly and accurately. It gives 
the cost of 1,000 sheets of paper at almost any weight and price per 
pound, and will aid in checking paperdealers’ bills, as well as aid deal- 
ers in selling goods, saving time and figures to both. $5. 

Wuite’s Mutticotor Cuart contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover-paper of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors 
most generally in use. Each page shows how each color of ink would 
look on that particular paper, and also how the various colors look in 
combination. Of great value to the printer who desires to show his cus- 
tomers the effect of a certain color of ink without the trouble of proving 
up the job. Reduced price, 40 cents. 


Joun S. Woutrorp, Rockford, Illinois, requests an esti- 
mate on 500 copies of a shoe booklet of sixteen pages and 
cover, 4% by 6% after trim. Stock for inside, No. 1 enameled 
book, 25 by 38, 60-pound, costing 10 cents per pound. Cover 
stock, Strathmore. The cover was in three printings. The 
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inside of book was in six printings. Presswork done four 
pages at a time on a job press. All the inside pages were not in 
six colors, but that many colors were in evidence. We figure 
that it required ten forms by utilizing one of the red forms of 
border twice. Our estimate on the booklet is as follows: 


20 pounds 25 by 38, 80-pound enameled book, at 10 


RI soo yes oe at SRAM DMM RRS OLS Gas $ 2.00 
NO e er OE orate agp x9 351558 & oe ee aienonenineeies onbie arava eas 75 
Urea rer re ees atch crs cha sh aavetacens qe la veisanbraias Slovaiesasel eiarereneto 8.co 
Perens ere tle tt shee: c.tacs.b-a: a niaie sored eats Saleen aa euae eas 8.50 
Rea e ee Die OM COMER ois 5.515, 050 2.5 92-56 oro hartibe ea wales wal 3-25 
Make-tip, inciae and COVER s.. 6<s.00.b<ciesidide.c bres oieiecene 3.00 
UM MANEIN iS cae Dose ave dk tras ace Sup a colar Ge Oa Tee een 1.00 

$26.50 
AG AG EE CONG e iieiiiaw cies wale sces 10.60 
$37.10 


Rosert Kou, Monroe, Wisconsin, asks for an estimate on 
200 copies of lodge by-laws, 48 pages and cover; size, after 
trim, 434 by 534 inches. Stock employed, 24 by 36, 60-pound 
S. & C. book for inside; cover stock ordinary 50-pound. Fol- 
lowing is the estimate in detail: 


Pavers. Geli e COVER s.5:535,4:5-5.0.5. s0csre lees Mierp eh braw orale S$ .38 
MEN INNO TENN Gooey lara x Suclocs pry aie pie bres ta fc. Oe ak wie Carale re ooece 14.00 
PE AG aves ee papa ed bee Ks Vad eee 1.00 
DE, san chee te eR Gas ean Caw sub bd@'e ee samme oie 1.50 
PreSewOrk, 1 CIUGIAD COVER 5 6.n.5.5565.0:4, 6.6 o0'0 6 scedle oes 5.50 
DAMIR) Fore cores end ge Bn ce teak ie RL eh av eS 1.50 
$23.85 

Pile 40 PEP CONt.. oc oc cs Ake eae ces 9.54 

$33.39 


The presswork on these by-laws was done eight pages at a 
time on a job press. Had the work been done on a cylinder 
press, of course the cost would have been less. 

Vaut & OpeLt, North Tarrytown, New York.—The stamp 
book which you send for estimate, size 134 by 234 inches, 1,000 
copies, exclusive of stock, should be figured about as follows: 





MEGHAN USER aso assis oust van alialer stata sre Senior c cela wienareniew ase Ss $1.50 
DN ee UR Mee ordeal ae ta re Cee aaran center ave ves roniaNara scase esters ons! -50 
PressWOPk: (COVER ANG: SIGE. ...5. 65.03 oc 6106 oe estinle eas 2.50 
PECOUMRI Rae FANS) RTS OE EULI Gale io chc os.0:5-< ante Gea eis ete 40 tle ediele 75 
$5.25 

BGIAO Per CONes oor a se ss e cmediswges 2.10 

$7.35 


There were only four pages of printed matter on the inside of 
this stamp book. 

Onrario, Merrickville, Ontario, requests an estimate on the 
following work: Two thousand five hundred copies of a pro- 
gram, 4% by 7 inches, 24 pages inside. Cover printed four 
pages on 2-ply cheap assorted cardboard. Stock for inside, 28 
by 42 50-pound news. The book contains 6 pages of program 
and 18 pages of advertisements. They also request an estimate 
on the same job containing 56 pages. In addition to the above, 
they ask for figures on 500 posters in two colors, printed on 24 
by 36, 50-pound news. Following is the estimate on the book: 


PCS Fes MATTEL occas alec esas pare a veovarpinrevarpebceuesaswin wre raisuelsiens $ 2.78 
Geyser Dep ie ia te oreo yoiay suc erst ainin orbit ol oho oteratarece ik s)kreieceiatein 5.60 
Composition, including cover, about................ 25.00 
BRE eae rae ea erin ara ot eiecaioie ce Hee aarw ne Relaeosals 2.00 
PRESSWOEK, THRCIUGIOR: COVER. 5.0:5.6.6 2 isc 2h See siee es 10.25 
cyl nt, ley eens gear Onn ae ao ARSE ARTE eee ek tae er MPN rereiracre ara 4-75 
$50.38 

eCaXs We (ie 0] -) Gi. | Se ne 20.15 


The above estimate is based on printing one 16 and one 8-page 
form. For 56-page program, add $67.85 to above. They should 
get $14 for the 500 posters. 

A SUBSCRIBER in Des Moines, Iowa, writes as follows: “I 
am foreman of a composing-room in this city which employs 
on an average of three men, besides myself, all through the dull 
season. My employer makes out a time slip or book, in which 
he charges up the time of both proofreader and copyholder, as 
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well as my time, to distribution. This makes a total of twenty- 
seven hours per day charged to distribution without a line of 
type having been distributed. He complains because the time 
of distribution exceeds that of composition. 
method?” Answer.— No. 
tribution is to add one-third of the time on composition to the 
account of distribution. 
of the copyholder should be charged to proofreading in esti- 
It is our conviction that this item 


Is this the proper 
The only proper way to charge dis- 


The proofreader’s time as well as that 


mating on the cost of work. 
should be figured in the estimate. 
charge the time of these persons to anything other than that 
in which they are engaged. When we add forty per cent to the 
cost of a job, the item of proofreading is allowed for as a rule. 
This added per cent also covers supervision, rent, light, heat, 
power, wear and tear, taxes, insurance, and all other running 


It is a very unfair way to 


expenses not enumerated in an estimate. This per cent, cover- 
ing, as it does, so many legitimate items of expense, leaves a 


very small margin of actual net profit. 


H. T. Voornees, Harrisonburg, Virginia, sends for an esti- 
mate on a Horse Show Prize List Catalogue, 2,500 copies, 6 by 
9 inches after trim. The catalogue contained 16 pages and 
cover. The stock employed was 25 by 38, 50-pound S. & C. 
book for inside pages, and 20 by 25 45-pound ordinary cover 
stock. The book was set in long primer and contained four 
pages double-price matter, five pages single price and seven 
pages of advertisements. 
The presswork was done four pages at a time on a job press. 


Cover was printed on four pages. 


Following is the estimate: 


Composition, including cover................e0e00: $15.00 
REAM Seen ok Esiawaceenescnncedies ee aeemewies od 1.50 
OR CURI ET a RPMI SS 62.0 500 ass ie: anim lads 'eaee's Huantoracdlaeiacs 6.00 
Ee en ee ee 4.10 
Presswork, including cover........0ccccccscccccees 11.75 
RUPP ras e/StS Sand eae grmaenecwaly deve eee ae See Bae 3-50 
$41.85 

POE OO DEF GARE iss, 6k se wise ne newniader 16.74 

$58.59 


THE PINNACLE PrintEry, Middlesborough, Kentucky, 
requests an estimate on 4,000 plaeards, size 11 by 22!%4, on a 
very cheap grade of card stock. This job was in two printings. 
We can not give a correct estimate on this job because the 
stock is not listed, so far as we can learn. We presume, how 
ever, that it would be worth about $35. 


Georce A. Lorp & Son, Painesville, Ohio, ask for an esti- 


mate on a 4-page 6 by 9 church paper, printed every week. The 
stock employed is 25 by 38, 50-pound No. 1 M. F. book. The 
edition is 350 copies, addressed and mailed by the printer. The 


composition will average about 7,000 ems, including changes 


on ads. Following is the estimate: 


ICMR SRT ele  CnOSSShRe Nes Ralndinn dubEe bake esumes $ .25 
NRT Sasa ho Ge exe aperacatrea yerbiodigne Gms Raab 3-50 
EID Sas, Saka sic tube wus ewe eek S TAs WOLKE ERNE +25 
Folding, wrapping and mailing...................6.- -50 
$4.50 

AOE AG PEP CODE Kio siosacdicicscadeeseredes 1.80 

$6.30 


WE are indebted to a typothetz in a neighboring city for 
the information herewith. It is a very simple plan to prevent 
underbidding on work. The plan has been in operation for a 
long time and it has proven so satisfactory that we believe it 
will prove of profit and general interest. A customer, having 
a job of printing on which he requires an estimate, asks A for 
his bid. As soon as he has made a price on the work and the 
customer has left his establishment to get other bids, A imme- 
diately calls up the other members of the typotheta by tele- 
phone and informs them as to who he made the bid for and the 
price. According to the agreement entered into by and between 
the members of the typothete, they must add not less than 
five per cent to the price of the first bid. The penalty attached 
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to a violation of this agreement is twenty-five per cent of the 
entire amount of the work. Thus, if the contract amounted to 
$100, the party convicted of «underbidding would be obligated 
to pay $25 into the treasury of the typothete as a fine. We 
understand that this penalty has been inflicted on two different 
occasions. One was for a direct case of a lower bid and the 
other was a case in which a firm had a certain amount of work 
which could not be handled by any other member of the typoth- 
Along with this work was a price-list, on which other 
The firm having the work 


ete. 
members had been asked to figure. 
done objected to dividing the work and insisted that the price- 
list be taken at the price of the first bidder. The work was 
done by the member having the other contract, but he was 
obliged to pay the penalty. This plan has another advantage. 
Should a member making the first bid be too low in his esti- 
mate, he is required to explain the bid at a subsequent meeting 
of the typothetz and show why it is that he can do the work 
for a sum not consistent with good business methods. 

















OF CHICAGO. 


BY FREDERICK BOYD STEVENSON, 


PRESS CLUB 


Karl Decker filled up his pipe with long-cut, rammed it 
home, struck a match and applied the flame where it would do 
the most good. 

“T have seen some pretty enterprising newspaper men,” 
but this duck I met in Washington was the worst 


said he, 
ever.” 
Decker seemed to have some little difficulty in getting his 
pipe started, and in the meantime the half dozen men gathered 
about him in the New York Press Club were very patient. 
“Well, this fellow,” Decker finally resumed, “ was running 
the Roanoake Times when I knew him. His name was Herbert 
J. Browne, and he was a wonder. After that he was the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the New York Journal, and he is now, 
I believe, the Chicago correspondent of the same paper. When 
he was running the Times they had a lynching in Virginia and 
they do say that Browne had a good deal to do in bringing it 
At any rate, he was right on hand when the colored 
The mob had no sooner hoisted 


about. 
gentleman was strung up. 
the man on the tree than Browne climbed up to his side and 
fastened two placards to him — one to his breast and one to his 
back — reading: 





A Full Account of the Lynching 
of this Negro 
and THE CRIME that led up to it 
will be found in THE ROANOAKE 
TIMES 
Tomorrow Morning. 


This poster was printed at the TIMES 


Job Office. Lowest 
Prices — Finest 
Work. 
ev ® 


Then a man who used to live in Kansas City said: “He 
must have been something like the reporter who did a stunt on 
the Kansas City Times and ran a real estate office on the side. 
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This man’s name was Staley, his partner’s name was Cooper, 
and they were trying to sell an addition out at Rosedale, a sub- 
They did business under the firm name of Cooper & 
Staley. They were pretty enterprising fellows and they had 
their signs stuck up all over town. I never knew Staley to 
lose an opportunity to get a free ‘ad.’ for his firm in the paper. 
Every story he wrote he would lug in something about Cooper 
& Staley. For instance, he would start off an article like this: 

“*At fifteen minutes past 7 o'clock last night, as Officer 
O'Rourke was patroling his beat, he heard a wild cry: “ Mur- 
der! Police! Police! I am shot!” and hastening in the 
direction of the noise he saw a negro fall on Splitlog avenue, 
directly beneath a sign bearing the inscription: 


urb. 


COOPER & STALEY’S 


Addition to Rosedale. 


my) » 
we we 


“Huh! “Guess you fellows 
never heard of ‘ Shang’ 

Nobody said anything. 
one had heard of “ Shang” Andrews. 

“ Well,” said the Chicago man, “ this ‘Shang’ Andrews was 
the dangdest reporter you ever saw. He used to be with old 
man Storey on the Times when the Times was a rarer. Old 
than a dozen of 


” ejaculated the Chicago man. 
Andrews.” 


They were all too polite. But no 
} 1 


man used to say he'd rather have ‘ Shang’ 
your milk-and-water journalists who liked to report church 
‘Shang’ was a police reporter. 
One night it was awful dull. Nothing doing around Central 
Station. So ‘ Shang’ kind of mosied off by himself way out on 
the outskirts of the town. While he was knocking around out 
there what should he run against but a dead man, lying right 
in the middle of the road. Old ‘Shang’ scratched a few 
matches, sized the fellow up, got a good description of him, 
went through his pockets, copied two or three letters and got 
his name. He saw the man had a bad cut on the head and had 
evidently been murdered. After he all this information 
‘Shang’ dragged the dead one into a dry ditch under a cross- 
ing and hurried off to the Times office as fast as he could. 
Then he wrote a column and a half about the mysterious mur- 
der. About half an hour after the paper had gone to press 
and all the other reporters had gone home, old ‘ Shang’ wan- 
dered around to the Central Station and said to the sergeant 
kind of careless like: 

“* Say, old man, there’s a dead feller out on the old Black 
road. Guess he’s been murdered. Might be a good scheme to 
send some peelers out there with a wagon.’” 

xe ® 

Speaking of Chicago recalls to mind a story that John 
Ritchie told up in the Chicago Press Club. 

“T used to know a country editor,” said Ritchie, “ who glor- 
ied in the editorial ‘we.’ He was so fond of it he employed it 
on all occasions. He used it alike in editorials and local items. 
He became embroiled in a row with the rival editor, and being 
a better writer than the other fellow —that is he knew more 
mean words, which amounts to the same thing —he got the 
better of it. To get even, the other man resorted to physical 
argument. This is the way the outcome was described by my 
friend in his paper: 

“As we were passing along Main street the other morning, 
pursuing the even tenor of our way, we suddenly became aware 
of the presence of that vile catamount who imagines that his 
maniacal ravings constitute the editing of that disreputable 
sheet known to its half dozen subscribers as the Morning 
Glory. The low-lived being in the clothes of a man sprang 


sociables and quilting bees. 


got 


from behind a cow shed, and before we could have time to 














defend ourselves he emptied the contents of a double-barreled 
shotgun into our left leg, and we fell to the earth, crying: 
“My God! Iam shot!’” 


ve & 


This leads us to another. 

When Joe Dunlop was the city editor of the old Chicago 
Times, he employed as a reporter a young fellow just fresh 
from a country newspaper. The young chap couldn’t get over 
the use of the word “we.” He would use it in every item that 
he wrote. Dunlop would see it, knock it out and change the 
matter around. He spoke to the young man about it. Said he: 

“You mustn’t use the word ‘we.’ That’s editorial, you 
know.” 

“All right,” said the young fellow. 
was “ we” again. 

Then Dunlop said a little firmer: 

“Say, I told you you mustn’t use the word ‘we.’ That’s 
for the editorial writers. You are writing for the city depart- 
ment.” 

“All right,” said the young fellow, but the very next time, 
there was “ we.” 

“Look here!” said Dunlop, who was now mad. “TI told 
you you must not use the word ‘we.’ Understand, WE.’ 

The young chap looked up with a smile of childish inno- 
cence. 

“Oh, Mr. Dunlop,” said the youth, “I try to write without 
‘we,’ but I just can’t express myself without it. I can’t get 
along without ‘ we.’” 

Then Dunlop said v 

“Tf you can't get along without ‘we’— why, we can get 
along without you.” 


But the next time, there 


y slowly: 


e 


The New York News, I believe, was the first newspaper in 
the country to successfully employ carrier pigeons. They had 
a big pigeon cote for them on top of the News building. The 
birds had been trained very carefully and a man was kept there 
day and night to watch out for them as they came in. During 
the last international yacht race the regular trainer was taken 
sick and his assistant, a green Irishman, had to fill his place. 
It was with numerous instructions and many misgivings on the 
part of his employers that he was sent on the roof to receive 
the pigeons that the reporters had taken with them to carry 
messages on the progress of the boats in the regatta. 

A peculiarity of the carrier pigeon is the deliberation with 
which it alights when it gets in the vicinity of its home. The 
editors on this occasion, however, were delighted with the rap- 
idity with which the messages came in. One message after 
another came down stairs. At last the boss editor said: 

“My, those birds are working finely. Guess I'll go on the 
roof and see a few of them come in.” 

Then he learned why they were alighting so rapidly. As 
soon as they began circling above the roof the Irishman filled 
them full of shot from an old gun. He had killed about five 
carrier pigeons worth $50 apiece. 





SOME WHOLESOME ADVICE. 


It would be well worth one’s while to spend sufficient time 
on a review of past volumes of THE INLAND PRINTER, if one is 
sufficiently interested in printing, to note the successive stages 
of progression of the art preservative as shown in the make-up 
and printing of this representative journal since its inception 
twenty-three years ago. The printer who has been a subscriber 
all these years and who has been far-sighted enough to have 
had bound and preserved all the copies he ever received from 
the press of this model institution, The Inland Printer Com- 
pany, can congratulate himself on the possession of a work 
that is at once an illustrated history of the progress of the 
world as well as the art preservative and all its many kindred 
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trades and businesses. Such a collection can furnish more 
solid pleasure and valuable information on general subjects 
than any work on history or biography ever published, and is 
equally suitable in the hands of a schoolboy of ten or a hoary- 
headed artisan of sixty. Both can peruse it with pleasure and 
profit. The world is never at a standstill but is moving con- 
stantly; forward and upward is the motto of its inhabitants; 
the man who has not been a subscriber to this magnificent jour- 
nal need not waste any time in vain regrets. What THE 
INLAND PRINTER of the past quarter of a century can show to 
us of today about the advancement of mechanical genius and 
appliances and the wonderfully increased artistic talent devel- 
oped in the job printer and designer, made necessary by the 
novel and interesting stages from the zinc etching to the mod- 
ern copper-face half-tone, and a like interesting developing in 
other arts and sciences, it will faithfully record in the next 











A WISCONSIN DOROTHY. 


twenty-five years, and the who subscribes now will 
reap the benefit of it. 
pay all in a lump $2 or $3 each for twenty-three handsomely 
bound books, or even buy them on the installment plan; but 
most any man could pay in advance $2 a year without ever 
missing it, and at a given period in the future he could have the 
satisfaction of placing in his bookcase and of frequently thumb- 
ing a work that he need never be ashamed of. Try it, fellow- 


man 
It would be very costly for some men to 


craftsmen! We have a set, and we deem it more precious than 
our machinery. In case of fire it would claim our first atten- 
tion —next to valuable papers—in preference to any.other 
material. Material and machinery can be replaced for money, 
but in time the surplus copies of past volumes of THe INLAND 
PRINTER will be entirely exhausted and can not be had for love 
or money.— Our Companion. 





CHINESE PAPER FANS. 


Chinese paper fans were exported from Ningpo in 1899 to 
the number of 1,857,643 pieces, the value being $52,500. A fall- 
ing off is shown compared with the previous year’s figures, 
when the pieces numbered 2,821,750, of the value of $84,500. 
All nations are now manufacturing Chinese fans, and the prod- 
uct is giving as good satisfaction as those made in the Celes- 
tial empire. The price, too, is about as satisfactory and the 
workmanship is better than that of the originators. 
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TYPOTHETAE 








MorToEs seem to be popular in Kansas City. The Commer- 
cial Club uses “ Make Kansas City a good place to live in,” 
while the Manufacturers’ Association has adopted one which 
reads: “Make Kansas City a good place to manufacture in.” 
Both are helping the town wonderfully. 

Tue St. Louis Typothete has arranged to entertain dele- 
gates en route to Kansas City. A tally-ho ride, a lunch in the 
park and a dinner at the St. Louis Club are among the pleas- 
ures which those going by way of that city will be treated to. 
Sunday, September 23, is the date you should plan to be in St. 
Louis if you wish to enjoy the hospitality of the people in “the 
city at the end of the bridge.” 

QuEsTIONS of vital importance are to be discussed at the 
coming convention. The advisability of appointing a perma- 
nently located and salaried secretary, the need of an “ emer- 
gency fund,” how to maintain living prices in competition with 
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BALTIMORE HOTEL, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Headquarters of the United Typothetse of America, September 


24 to 27, 1900. 


other printers, the prevention of strikes, the proper conduct of 
business, the buying of material, the output of presses and 
other equally important subjects will undoubtedly come before 
the meeting. 

A FAMILIAR face at many meetings of the United Typoth- 
ete will be missed in Kansas City. Ezra R. Andrews, presi- 
dent of the Rochester Typothete, and ex-president of the 
national body, died in Rochester, New York, August 14, at the 
age of seventy-two years. Mr. Andrews was well known in 
printing and other circles in his city and has been very active 
in typothete matters. The Rochester Typothete has adopted 
the following resolutions on his death: 

No organization could feel more keenly the death of Ezra R. 
Andrews than the Rochester Typothete, of which he was the founder 
and president. 

They mourn his demise hoth as an organization and as individuals. 
As an organization, because they realize that its success is largely due to 
his careful, wise and devoted attention to its interests; as individuals, 
because to all, and especially the younger members, his sympathy, advice 
and assistance was theirs in the fullest measure, making them feel that 
they could go to him with the confidence that a son would go to his own 
father. 

No nobler record can a man leave behind him; and while in this 


hour of sadness our hearts are full of grief, we feel proud that we have 
had as a president such a character as his. 

May it be an inspiration to us all, and may his example stimulate us 
to follow in his footsteps! 

MEETING OF THE UNITED TYPOTHETAE. 

The fourteenth annual convention of the United Typothetz 
of America will be held in Kansas City, Missouri, September 
24-27. Kansas City is said to be an ideal convention city, and 
there is no question but what delegates and visitors will be well 
looked after. The headquarters are to be at the Baltimore 
Hotel, Eleventh street and Baltimore avenue, and meetings 
will be held at Lyceum Hall, on Ninth street, not far from the 











PUBLIC LIBRARY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


hotel. The reception on the evening of September 24 will be 
given at the Commercial Club. 

Special notice has been given that after the opening business 
session Tuesday morning, admission will be on delegates’ and 
alternates’ tickets only. These tickets will be issued when 
delegates and alternates register at headquarters on Monday 
and Tuesday morning. 

The program for Monday includes a reception in the even- 
ing at the Commercial Club rooms in the Board of Trade 
building. The Kansas City ladies will call on visiting ladies 
in the afternoon. 

The opening session on Tuesday, September 25, will be held 
at 9:30 A.M., with an afternoon business session at 2:30 P.M. 
At 3:30 p.M. the delegates and visitors will be given a carriage 
drive around the city. At 8 p.m. a visit to the Home Product 
Show at the new convention hall has been arranged for. The 
ladies are invited to attend the opening business session. 

On Wednesday morning, September 26, an early visit will 
be made to the stock yards, the second largest in the world, 
and at 9:30 A.M. and 1:30 P.M. business sessions will be held. 
At 2 p.m. the ladies will lunch in the tea-room, and in the 
evening theater parties will be given. 

On Thursday, September 27, morning and afternoon busi- 
ness sessions will be held, and a banquet will be given in the 
main dining-room of the hotel at 8 p.m. The custom regard- 








THE PERGOLA IN THE PASEO, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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ing inviting ladies to the banquet has been changed, and the 
ladies will be present at the banquet this year. At 10 A.M. 
September 27 the ladies will be tendered a musicale at the 
Atheneum and then visit the public library. 

Kansas City is a wonderfully enterprising city of 250,000 
people, and has many large commercial houses, manufacturing 
establishments and packing-houses. Its parks and boulevards 
are equal to those in many larger cities, and its public build- 
ings, libraries and private homes are the pride of its residents. 
Several illustrations are here shown. 

The following are the committees having the convention 
details in charge: 

Officers — President, Cusil Lechtman; first vice-president, F. D. 
Crabbs; second vice-president, Ff. P. Burnap; secretary, A. D. Gerard; 
treasurer, Charles E. Brown. 

Executive Committee -— Franklin Hudson, J. D. Havens, George L. 
Jerry, J. H. Frame, B. F. Burd. 

Finance Committee — Charles E. Brown, chairman; F. P. Burnap, 
A. D. L. Hamilton, J. H. Neff, Roger Cunningham. 

Reception Committee — Cusil Lechtman, chairman; W. J. Berkowitz, 
George L. Berry, M. V. Watson, J. H. Frame, Franklin Hudson, F. D. 
Crabbs, I. F. Guiwitz, C. D. Traphagen, Lincoln, Nebraska; Col. O. E. 
Learnard, Lawrence; W. N. Southern, Joseph H. Brandimore, J. C. 
Ketcheson, Leavenworth; Charles E. Brown, J. H. Neff, J. W. Hailman, 
Irving L. Bunker, R. B. Teachenor, J. D. Flint, F. Daniels, W. J. Me- 
Curry, W. M. Salmon, R. M. Rigby, E. N. Brown, J. C. Bovard. 








VIEW IN TROOST PARK, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Carriage Committee B. F. Burd, chairman; C. B. Dart, F. P. 
Burnap, J. W. Bramhall, George E. Wittich, Charles M. Veazey. 

Entertainment Committee A. S. Kimberly, chairman; S. A. 
Pierce, Frank Barhydt, J. E. Penfield, Charles E. Brown, George Gaugh, 
I. L. Box, F-. H. Horn, Selden G. Spencer, W. J. Fletcher, A. D. L. 
Hamilton, W. J. Berkowitz, J. E. Capps, Theo. Bishop, E. G. Bart- 
berger, W. J. Rose. 

Press, Printing and Badge Committee — A. D. L. Hamilton, chair- 
man; F. D. Crabbs, A. D. Gerard, F. H. Horn, S. F. Woody, C. Carlton. 

Transportation Committee — J. D. Havens, chairman; Cusil Lecht- 
man, I. F. Guiwits. 

Auditing Committee — S. G. Spencer, chairman; J. D. Havens, 
B. F. Burd. 

Souvenir Committee A. D. Gerard, chairman; W. T. Fletcher, 
Franklin Hudson. 

BELow are some of the delegates and alternates selected to 


attend the meeting of the United Typothetz in September : 

Troy — Delegates: A. Meekin, E. H. Foster, H. Stowell. Alter- 
nates: E. H. Lisk, I. W. Smith, H. Russell. 

CLEVELAND — Delegates: E. F. Hamm, H. W. Munhall, C. M. Hiles. 
Alternates: L. H. Prescott, C. Winn, F. H. Clark. 

Boston Delegates: Arthur S. Allen, Louis Barta, James Berwick, 
George H. Ellis, H. O. Houghton, Frederick Mills, Thomas P. Nichols, 
H. T. Rockwell, George W. Simonds, E. B. Stillings, Thomas Todd, 
H. C. Whitcomb, L. A. Wyman. Alternates: William A. Carrie, J. Allen 
Crosby, F. H. Gilson, W. E. Murdock, C. H. Knight, S. J. Parkhill, C. J. 
Peters, J. W. Phinney, H. N. Sawyer, C. H. Smith, Samuel Usher, Wil- 
liam Walker, Frank Wood. 

St. Louis — Delegates: W. H. Woodward, T. S. Bowman, W. L. 
Becker, A. H. Witte, George D. Barnard, F. F. Gottschalk, A. Whipple, 
C. M. Skinner, Stewart Scott. Alternates: John Bermel, S. G. Burn- 
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ham, George D. Allen, Carl Schraubstadter, Jr., M. J. Gilbert, Hl. A. 
Pawly, Al Lindsly, J. Reichenbach, Lon Sanders. 


BALTIMORE Delegates: John B. Kurtz, Charles S. Conner, James 
Young, William F. Jones, William J. C. Dulany, Nathan  Billstein. 
Alternates: John S. Bridges, Clarence G. Bouis, Clinton Summers, 
Hloward A. Read, M. J. Kohn. 

PROVIDENCE Delegates: W. L. Chatterton, chairman; Edward L. 


Freeman, J. E. C. Farnham, Robert Grieve, E. A. Johnson. Alternates: 
John E. Hurley, J. W. Freeman, Edwin H. Snow, F. A. Colwell, D. H. 
Whittemore. 

MINNEAPOLIS Delegates: A. M. Geesaman, M. N. Pierce, F. E. 
Storer. Alternates: Carlos I. Hatch, C. FE. rotey, H. H. White. 

CINCINNATI Delegates: Andrew McDonald, Charles Buss, Allen 
Collier, A. H. Pugh, Fred Spencer, George C. James, C. J. Krehbiel, 
H. J. Anderson. Alternates: W. B. Carpenter, William A. Webb, Rob- 
ert Morgan, Frank B. Berry, J. B. Warner, George Armstrong, A. L. 
Whitaker, F. J. Diem. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS Delegates: Charles Van _ Vlack, 
C. R. Kaplinger, Edward S. Jacobs, Charles DD. Barrett. Alternates: 
Thomas E. Carey, F. K. Williams, C. B. Fiske, W. TI. Nevins. 

INDIANAPOLIS Delegates: William Levey, Ed Fulmer, William 
Burford. Alternates: William Fish, C. E. Hollenbeck, H. O. Thuduim. 

MILWAUKEE Delegates: S. E. Tate, N. L. Burdick, J. W. Camp 
sie, H. C. Miller, Ed Bulfin, E. A. Bouer, H. J. W. Meyer. Alternates: 
M. J. Simpelaar, L. H. Morehouse, J. M. Clark, W. J. Dever, Frederick 
Pollworth, E. G. Crandall, John Tainsh. 

BUFFALO Delegates: George E. Matthews, John S. Wilson, Frank 
S. Zesch, Frank W. Heath, George R. Jones, William Wilhelm, A. B. 





Floyd. 
TOPEKA Delegate: Willard N. Hall. Alternate: George W. Crane. 
DerroItT Delegates: John Taylor, E. N. Hines, Charles Bornman, 


J. A. Topping. Alternates: J. W. Morrison, W. H. Speaker, J. G. Star- 
ling, Thomas Barry. 

RocHEesterR — Delegates: Ernest Hart, R. M. Swinburne, A. J. 
Wegman. 


MemPuis Delegates: A. J. McCallum, Peter Tracy. Alternates: 
W. H. Bates, ex-officio; A. B. Pickett. 
Cuicaco — Delegates: Fred Barnard, George FE. Cole, W. B. Con- 


key, T. E. Donnelley, W. P. Dunn, W. F. Hall, W. P. Henneberry, 
Thomas Knapp, Andrew McNally, C. O. Owen, Amos Pettibone, Julius 
Regenstein, J. L. Regan, Henry O. Shepard. Alternates: A. R. Barnes, 
George H. Benedict, L. J. Corbitt, M. A. Fountain, W. II. French, Franz 
Gindele, B. B. Herbert, William Johnston, John Marder, P. F. Pettibone, 
George A. Poole, Toby Rubovits, C. M. Staiger, W. F. Whitman. 
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A. G. Mackay, of the J. L. Morrison Company, New York, 
is at present making his annual visit to Europe. 


S. G. BuRNHAM, stationer and printer, is now located 
Third and Locust streets, St. Louis, Missouri, where he has 
increased facilities, new machinery and more commodious 
quarters. 


3ARNES & Roy, publishers and proprietors of the Agitator, 
Wellsboro, Pennsylvania, have dissolved partnership after 
being together for twenty-eight years. Arthur M. Roy is now 
the sole owner. 


Epwarb Everett WINCHELL has assumed the position of art 
director of the Matthews-Northrup Company, of Buffalo. Mr. 
Winchell’s office and studio are in the Madison Square Garden 
Tower, New York. 


Louis SCHAUPPNER has been appointed manager of the city 
sales department of the American Type Founders’ Company, 
Chicago, in place of George R. Smith, who recently resigned to 
go into other business. 


W. H. Stmpson has been appointed advertising agent of the 
Santa Fe System Lines, with headquarters in Chicago. Mr. 
Simpson is thoroughly posted in the advertising line and his 
appointment is well deserved. 


Dana & STEKETEE, publishers of the Muskegon (Michigan) 
Chronicle, have moved into new quarters in the Masonic Tem- 
ple building, a great improvement on their old location. John 
Daane, the agent for THe INLAND PrINTER in Muskegon, is 
foreman of the office. 


Tuomas Bavtmer, of Chicago, has accepted the appointment 
of western manager of the advertising department of the 
Delineator, published by the Butterick Publishing Company, 
Limited, and the Designer, published by the Standard Fashion 
Company, New York. 


A NEW process for preventing paper from curling at the 
corners and slipping over gauge pins has been invented by 
M. L. Lindsay, Mena, Arkansas. Mr. Lindsay informs THE 
INLAND PrINTER that his process is the only practical way of 
dealing with curling papers that he ever saw. He is advertis- 
ing the process in this issue. 


Tue Mergenthaler Linotype Company has received the 
grand prize at the Paris Exposition. This is especially note- 
worthy in view of the fact that Linotype machines manufac- 
tured by licensed European companies were also exhibited. 
The award may be considered a high testimonial of the supe- 
riority of American workmanship. 


Tue National Printer-Journalist, Chicago, is offering $50 
in four prizes for a type cover-design. The objects of the con- 
test are to awaken interest in artistic composition and to award 
prizes to the most worthy. The names of the leading contest- 
ants will be properly mentioned and reproductions of the best 
designs will be shown from month to month. A certificate of 
award will also be given to the office winning first prize. 


CuHarLes W. Harper, proprietor of the Harper Illustrating 
Syndicate, Columbus, Ohio, has transferred to the Bucher 
Engraving Company the commercial engraving department of 
his business, consisting of half-tone and zinc etching equip- 
ment, good will and other appurtenances. The syndicate, 
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stock, cut and publishing departments of Mr. Harper’s business 
have grown to such an extent that a division was deemed 
advisable, while the Advertising ]!’orld has proven such a suc- 
cess that more time and attention became imperative. The 
Bucher Company has moved the machinery from the Harper 
plant at 100 North High street to its own plant at 804 North 
High street. 


Tue Queen City Printing Ink Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has opened a branch house at 147 Pearl street, Boston, which 
will be in charge of John O. Reay. This branch will carry a 
complete stock of news inks, as well as colored inks of every 
description. The store is centrally located and will undoubt- 
edly be a great convenience to their customers in Boston and 
New England who desire Queen City inks in a hurry. Mr. 
Murdock, the president of the company, states that a number of 
new mills have recently been added to its plant. 

ArtTHUR LAMALICE, formerly advertising manager of La 
Presse, Montreal, Canada, now occupies the same position with 
the new French-Canadian morning paper published in that city 
called Le Journal. This publication, by the way, has had won- 
derful success. Started about the first of this year, it has now 
a circulation of which many older papers might well be proud. 
It is stated by one of the other papers in the same city that 
Le Journal reached a circulation in nine days that it generally 
takes five years for the average French-Canadian paper to 
secure, 

Tue Chandler & Price Gordon and paper-cutter have 
received the highest award at the Paris Exposition. The 
manufacturers state that this is the first exhibition in which 
they have ever entered their machinery, having always been 
too busy to spare the necessary machines. They did not feel 
that they could send machines to the Paris Exposition, but in 
view of the success achieved are now gratified that they decided 
to send them. The machines were not gotten up for exhibition 
purposes, but were taken from stock and were the same 
machines as those being shipped every day. 

THE property of Harper & Brothers, New York, was sold 
at auction on August 9 for $1,100,000 to satisfy a foreclosed 
mortgage claim of $3,466,250. There was only one bid when 
the property was offered in the real estate salesroom by Auc- 
tioneer Bryan L. Kennelly. It came from Adrian H. Joline, 
representing the organization committee, composed of Alexan- 
der E. Orr, chairman; William A. Nash, Stephen Baker, 
W. M. Laffan and A. J. Smith. The difference between the 
sum bid and the total claims was stated by President G. B. M. 
Harvey, who is now conducting the business of the old pub- 
lishing house, to represent personal property, good will, unsold 
stock and other assets valuable chiefly to the present owners. 
The $1,100,000 was taken to fairly represent the market value 
of the real estate occupied by the plant, at 325 to 337 Pearl 
street, and 82 to 90 and 79 to 83 Cliff street, and the machinery. 





WOES OF THE COUNTRY EDITOR. 


The News office has been afflicted with a breakdown this 
week. Our Washington hand press “ busted its biler” and left 
a very large chunk broken off “in the slot,” which had to be 
drilled out in order to make room for the “next run.” We 
consulted all the blacksmiths in town, the plumber at The 
Franklin, and finally Engineer Piper, of the Transylvania Rail- 
road, acted as doctor and reduced the fracture. We called into 
requisition the Toxaway Company, railroad company, water 
works, fire department, chief of police, the soda fountain (to 
keep us cool), the devil, and a few cuss words before the job 
was completed, but it’s done and will not break again for some 
time. In this connection we would like to say if you have a 
piece of machinery which needs repair, Piper is the man to call 
on. It will be mended right before he quits it—The Sylvia 
News, Brevard, North Carolina. 
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1. The tally-ho ride. 

2. Beach at Jones Island. 
3. Group at Whitefish Bay. 
4. Three of the ladies. 

5. Four of a kind. 





AUGUST; 





Another Group at Whitefish Bay. 
One of the tally-hos. 

Mrs. Buckie on the Kirby veranda. 
River shore of Jones Island. 
Watching the tally-ho party, 


1900: 





of. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 


A passing ship. 

Upper deck of the Nyack. 

Looking Milwaukeeward on Nyack trip 
Principal thoroughfare on Jones Island 
A glimpse of Whitefish Bay Park. 
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Mark Crawford and Wife. 


On the Nyack. Releasing Homing Pigeons. 


Bailey and Brown. 


Walsh, 


A. H. Brown and J. K. Conklin. 


A Group on the Nyack. 


Photo by Brown. 


AUGUST 13 
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DELEGATES AND EX-DELEGATES AT INTERNATIONAL 
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At Whitefish Bay. 





Arrival of the Boat. 


3and Serenade. 


An Exchange of Cards. 


The Welcome on the City Hall. 
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VIEW .OF MILWAUKEE 


FORTY-SIXTH SESSION, I. T. U. 

OR the second time in its history, Milwaukee has been 
} made famous. Once it was a certain brand of beer that 
accomplished this, but additional renown has now been 

given the city through the untiring efforts of “ Mike” Walsh, 
the chairman of the reception committee of No. 23, and the 
gentlemen and ladies who so ably assisted him in caring for 
the delegates and visitors to the forty-sixth session of the 
International Typographical Union, August 12-18, 1900. That 
the meeting was a grand success, not only in point of numbers 
and in the work accomplished, but in the manner in which the 
various entertainments were carried out by the local union, 





N. F White. M. P. Walsh. L. B. Moeller. 


William Schriener, Jr. George R. Foster. J. S. Bletcher. F. G. Kremer. 
A. G. Tyerman, J. P. Carney. W. E. Phillips. P. H. Babcock. 


ARRANGEMENT COMMITTEE, 


goes without saying. The Badger State boys certainly did 
themselves proud. While the number in attendance was 
largely in excess of what the entertainment committee had 
counted on, every one was well taken care of, and left for 
home with nothing but words of praise for the “ Cream City” 
union. It is estimated that between six and seven hundred 
people partook of the hospitality of No. 23 during convention 
week. 

At the opening of the convention in the Masonic Hall on 
Monday morning, President Stearns, of Milwaukee union, 
introduced Chaplain John Jetter, an honorary member of 
Milwaukee union, who invoked the Divine blessing upon the 
membership of the International Union and upon the work in 
hand. Chairman Walsh was next introduced and welcomed 
the delegates and visitors on behalf of No. 23 and the allied 
trades of Milwaukee. The speaker assured the delegates and 
visitors that they would be well taken care of during their 
stay, and the promises were carried out to the letter, as the 
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FROM THE LAKE, 


events of the week clearly showed. Hon. David S. Rose, 
Mayor of Milwaukee, extended the freedom of the city and a 
hearty welcome to the convention, and gave an interesting talk 
concerning the city he represented. President Stearns then 
introduced President Donnelly and presented him with a 
handsome mahogany gavel on behalf of No. 23, suitably 
inscribed. Mr. Donnelly, on behalf of the convention, replied 
to the addresses of welcome and set the machinery of the con- 
vention in working order. 

Temporary officers were appointed as follows: Warren C. 
3rowne, New York, reading clerk; L. E. Smith, Kansas City, 
assistant secretary; G. R. Foster, Milwaukee, sergeant-at- 
arms; John Stippick and A. H. Hamilton, Milwaukee, mes- 
sengers. 

The following is a list of the delegates: 

1, Indianapolis — Joseph P. Turk, Joseph A. Gibson. 
2, Philadelphia Charles C. Boyer, H. H. Savage, Robert W. Vogt. 
3, Cincinnati —A. L. Davidson, Thomas F. Crowley, E. M. Miller. 
4, Albany — Thomas Palmatier, Frank J. McAllister. 
5, Columbus George G. White, Bert F. Gordon. 
6, New York —A. H. Torkington, William Lycett, William F. Smith, 
Frank E. Craven. 
7, Pittsburg — Cal Wyatt, George Bradley. 
8, St. Louis M. J. Hartigan, Edward C. Clark, Henry Baker. 
9. Buffalo — Julius I. Lowell, John L. Fair. 
10, Louisville — Edward D. Quin, Richard W. Parrent. 
11, Memphis — W. H. Johnson. 
12, Baltimore — Joshua W. Lynch, William L. Johnston. 
13, Boston — Henry Sterling, William B. Welch, Charles O. Wood, 
John Douglass. 
16, Chicago — Edward R. Wright, John H. Garrett, George Koop, 
Leonard McKenna. 
17, New Orleans — N. H. Henry, Peter Travers. 
18, Detroit — Grant E. Jenkins, Samuel A. Watrous. 
20, Nashville — John P. Murphy. 
21, San Francisco — Robert Higgins, T. H. Arnold. 
2, Dubuque — John S. Nagle. 
3, Milwaukee — John E. Kagi, W. L. E. Taylor. 
7, Mobile — M. O’Rourke. 
9, Peoria — Walter S. Bush, John A. Crawford. 
30, St. Paul — F. C. Nelson, John J. Burke. 
2, Norfolk — G. C. Kirchmier. 
39, Grand Rapids William J. Griffin, Ernest J. Swedler. 
40, St. Joseph — Burt E. Burnham. 
2, Minneapolis — Louis Miller, John W. Hays. 
48, Atlanta — R. L. Whites. 
49, Denver — C. H. Peterson, W. A. Collins. 
50, Valley City —Arthur Whedon. 
53, Cleveland —A. W. Thomson, W. R. Spear. 
55, Syracuse F. H. Brown, George A. Somarindyck. 
57, Dayton — John F. Mahan. 
58, Multnomah — G. H. Howell. 
62, Utica — A. Frank Dickinson. 
63, Toledo B. F. Rentz. 
64, Lafayette — L. W. Cissel. VENTION. 
71, Trenton — Levi H. Morris. 
2, Lansing — W. J. Goodspeed. 
7, Erie — Theodore Eichhorn. 
78, Fort Wayne — D. C. Gardner. 
79, Wheeling — Newton Wykoff. 
80, Kansas City — Frank N. Cleeton, Samuel J. Lewis. 
81, Bay City — William P. Kelly. 
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Frank A. Joslin, C.H 


EXECUTIVE 


Colorado Springs 
Frank A. Mather. 
Chattanooga John W. Clark. 
Hugh Stevenson. 


ITouston 


Toronto 
Jersey City 
Bowen, Ed 
Sauter. 


, Ottawa P. M.-Draper, C. S. 


Newark B. L. Fletcher, Frat 
Birmingham —\W. S. Lopez. 
Tri-City L. T. McUllough. 


I. W. Stearns. 
Charles J. Shurr. 


« Hubbard, 


COMMITTEE 


A. S. Andrew. 


Joseph W. Seely. 
, Columbia —-A. W. 


win C. Jones, C. A. Sheldon, H. 


QO. Boudreault. 
ik S. Edick. 


i110, Union Hill John y is doyle, Sr. 
112, Scranton P. G. Moran, William Holtham. 
116, Kenosha Charles W. Zweenic. 


173, 
175, 
177; 
180, 
185, 
188, 
190, 
19gI, 


197, 


George R. I 


Des Moines S.. L. 
Murphy. 
Topeka kK. U. Whitted. 

Hartford M. W. Molumphy. 
Hamilton Philip Obermeyer. 


London —W 


Austin —J. 


, Superior 


Adrian 
Muskegon 
Tacoma 


Elgin -——W. 


Dallas Ir 


A. Hunter. 
A. Paddleford. 
John O. Hall. 


John Daane. 
Con Schmitt. 
J. Schlager. 
a L. Stanley. 


Pueblo N. H. Bowman. 


Springfield, 


Sioux City 
Bradford 


Illinois 
G. A. Cool. 
W. J. Cotter. 


Waco —Will Hl. von Tiercks. 


Omaha I 
Winnipeg 
Janesville 





”. M. Jones, R. 
Robert Thoms. 
S. A. Cooper. 


James C 


» Springfield, Ohio —T. J. Creager. 
Stigall, 1). 
, Jefferson City —J. E. 


kK. Lewis. 


Augustus A. Wootten. 


orcoran. 


C. Rowley. 





I, W. Stearns, President. 


oster, Secretary- Treasurer. 


Charles J. Shurr, Vice-President. 


OFFICERS, MILWAUKEE 


F. C. Schoenbaum, Recording Secretary. 


L. M. Regenfuss, Sergeant-at-Arms. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 


302, 
306, 
324, 
332, 
343, 
345, 
349, 
356, 


, Lincoln 
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Youngstown —Theo. A. Arens. 
Bluff City — H. Westcott. 

S. A. Hoon. 

Oshkosh —Judson Riggles. 
Rockford E. H. Yeakle. 

Sioux Falls Miss Alena T. Becher. 
Vancouver —John A. Blackwood. 
Cripple Creek — C. V. Woodard. 
Danville —J. W. Aston. 

Niagara Falls — P. J. McCarthy. 
Corsicana — E. K. Williams. 
Steubenville — H. P. Boyer. 
Swedish (Chicago)—Axel Carleen. 
Sheboygan — Oscar Loebel. 

Boise City — Guy Flenner. 


Norwegian-Danish (Chicago)—J. P. Jacobsen. 





"We all. my bords, have errlt 


Victor — S. S. Bellesfield. 
Quebec — Felix Marois. 
Alton — John Riley. 
Racine *, A. Parker. 


, Cleveland 


Muncie B. W. McGinnis. 

Hebrew (Chicago)—- H. L. Meites. 

Pekin —W. G. Fair. 

Waterloo — R. ‘T. Van Metre. 

Jacksonville —W. H. Clifford. 
GERMAN-AMERICAN. 


Robert Bandlow. 
Adam Belz. 
Jacob Hunger. 
Hugo Miller. 


Chicago - 
Milwaukee - 
Indianapolis 

STEREOTYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS. 
New York —James J. Freel, John F. Connor. 
Boston Stereotypers 





19, 


, St. Louis 


MASONIC HALL, 


Where the Convention held its sessions. 


Chicago— R. B. Prenderzast. 

Cincinnati Stereotypers —A. C. Jones. 
Kansas City — Charles A. Sumner. 
Philadelphia — C. G. Coford. 

St. Louis Stereotypers M. W. Lucius. 
Detroit — C. W. Finger. 

Boston Electrotypers —- F. L. O. Billings. 
Milwaukee F. G. Kremer. 

Denver H. A. Fredrich. 

Toronto —W. E. Mitchell. 

Cincinnati Electrotypers — John Butler. 
St. Louis Electrotypers — McA. Johnston. 


, Indianapolis — J. Fremont Frey. 
, Toledo — Edward Owens. 


Des Moines —W. J. Brinegar. 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 
-William L. Elliott, B. L. 

-Louis Flader. 

Milwaukee — N. F. White. 
MAILERS. 


Chicago Gilbert. 


Chicago — J. J. Kinsley. 
TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Boston — Timothy J. Keefe. 








Chicago — Philip Nuernberger. 
St. Louis —A. A. Lierow. 
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COVER OF THE 
SOUVENIR. 


Charles Ashton, James Dellagana. 
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EX-DELEGATES’ ASSOCIATION LEAVING CHICAGO. 


Following is a condensed statement of the work accom- 
plished by the convention: 

RESOLUTIONS OR MOTIONS ADOPTED. 

Appointing a committee to go to Chicago and visit Daily 
News and Record with a view to unionizing the establishment 
or boycott the papers. Committee reported against the boycott 
and indorsed action of the Executive Council of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union protesting against the boycott on 
those newspapers. 

Removing offensive literature from the hall. 

Election of alternates at the time of the election of dele- 
gates to the International Typographical Union who are to 
serve in case of death or inability of regular delegates. 

In case of tie vote in the election of delegates, a new elec- 
tion be ordered within twenty-four hours. 

Indorsing the Women’s International Union Label League. 

Denying the stereotypers and electrotypers the right to 
withdraw from the International Typographical Union. 

Appointment of a committee to join Milwaukee Union and 
endeavor to establish a more thorough system of organization 
in Milwaukee newspaper and book and job offices. 

Instructing the Executive Council to use every effort to 
unionize Pittsburg and place her in the position she formerly 
occupied. 

San Francisco Union to inaugurate nine-hour work-day 
October I, 1900, and receive financial assistance. 

Reimburse Denver to the amount of $1,000 for assistance 
given invalid printers who went West. 

Appropriate $1,000 and as much more as necessary, same 
amount to be appropriated by Chicago Typographical Union, 
No. 16, to carry on an active and systematic campaign against 
the W. B. Conkey Company, of Chicago and Hammond, 
Indiana. 

Granting $500 to photo-engravers for organizing purposes. 








MILWAUKEE RIVER, 


Recommend to Executive Council a settlement of the lock- 
out at Kansas City. 

President go to Washington and endeavor to have the rules 
for the examination to the Government Printing Office so 
amended that a practical test of skill shall be given by the 
Public Printer to all applicants, instead of the examination 
now required. 

Protest against Government farming out its printing in the 
Philippines. 

Favor of A. F. of L. convention resolution favoring the 
submission to the referendum of amendments to State Consti- 
tution on petition of voters. 

To assist Ottawa (Canada) Typographical Union to raise 
its scale from $12 to $15 per week of forty-eight hours. 

Local unions should adopt conciliatory measures at all 
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MISS ALENA T. BECHER. 


The only woman delegate to the Forty-sixth Session of the 
International Typographical Union. 


Miss Becher is a member of Typographical Union No. 215, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, and is employed in the job printing 
office of W. A. Beach, in that city. She is not only enthusiastic 
over the printing business and very successful in this particular 
line of work, but is a faithiul member of the Typographical Union. 
She considers that women should receive as much pay as men, 
providing they can do the work. She believes in organization, 
and thinks that the welfare of the laboring classes can only be 
promoted by their standing together. The accompanying illus 
tration was made froma picture taken by Tht INLAND PRINTER 
representative on the sidewalk in front of the convention hall 
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times when changing scales of prices and should submit them 
to publishers who are interested. 

One member may not work under jurisdiction of another 
union without depositing his card. 

Favor union label bocks in public schools. 

The tripartite agreement was not amended as requested by 
pressmen and bookbinders, but was referred to the Executive 
Council with power to act. 

Local unions were advised to purchase burial lots in ceme- 
teries for deceased members. 

The municipal printing-plant in Boston was commended. 


RESOLUTIONS OR MOTIONS REJECTED. 


Endorsing Capt. William M. Meredith, of Chicago, for 
director of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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JONES ISLAND. 
Where the clambake was given. 


Considering all matters of a political nature in executive 
session. 

Changing time of conventions from August to September. 

Indorsing “the working of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of Chicago.” 

Indorsing the Chicago American and Inter Ocean and rec- 
ommending them to organized labor as worthy of its support. 

Have one member from each allied craft conduct a depart- 
ment in the Journal. 

Organizers to furnish monthly letters for publication in the 
Journal containing a résumé of work done. 

To appropriate $250 for a monument 
Edward T. Plank, at Boise, Idaho. 
an eight-hour work-day in book and job 


to ex-President 


To inaugurate 

offices. 
CHANGES IN LAWS ADOPTED. 

Paying eight weeks’ strike benefits only —$7 per week to 
married men and $5 per week to single men. 

Making the financial secretary of local unions an agent for 
the Typographical Journal, he to receive ten per cent of 
amount collected for his labors. 

Raising International Typographical Union dues to 40 
cents per month. 

Payment of $80 as death benefit. 

Creating a reserve fund by the International Typographical 
Union. 

Changing day of nominating place for next meeting. 
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ON THE WAY TO THE BREWERY. 


Money in defense fund only used to sustain unions in legal 
strikes and lockouts and the payment of officers and organizers 
in settling disputes or organizing new unions. 

Recommending to local unions to publish their cards in the 
Journal. 

Members of suspended unions who furnish secretary-treas- 
urer proof of membership and pay arrearages to International 
Typographical Union be given membership card. 

Preventing members from operating printing-plant under 
contract or subcontract. 

Compelling foreman to be a member of the union. 

International due stamp and working card. Adhesive 
stamps to be affixed to card showing for which month dues are 
paid. 

Giving local unions power to refuse traveling cards from 
members physically or mentally unable to earn a living at the 
business. 

Raising fee of provisional member to $2. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Assuming jurisdiction over everybody employed at the 
printing business except those in pressrooms and bookbind- 
eries. 

Prevent members from engaging in typesetting machine or 
hand composition contests. 

Creating the office of seventh vice-president, who shall be a 
practical typefounder. 

Recommending — that subscribe for 


subordinate unions 


enough copies of the Typographical Journal that each mem- 
ber may have a copy. 

Muzzling and bridling the labor press, and providing for 
fine, suspension or expulsion of a member who criticises an 
officer of the International Typographical Union in print. 

Favoring a permanent board of arbitration and conciliation 
Union 


between the International Typographical and_ the 


American Publishers’ Association. 











PHOTO-ENGRAVERS' UNION NO. 19, MILWAUKEE. 


Subordinate unions elect three auditors who shall report to 
the International Typographical Union quarterly. 

Recommend adoption of the all-time system. 

Declared that the practice of loaning or borrowing matter 
between morning and evening papers is repugnant to its prin- 
ciples. 

CHANGES IN LAWS REJECTED. 

Proposition from Samuel Gompers, of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, asking for the appointment of a committee 
of two to meet like committees from the American Federation 
of Labor and the International Association of Machinists to 
settle the machinist question in daily newspaper offices. 
Rejected because International Typographical Union having 
assumed jurisdiction over this branch, can not name a com- 
mittee to arbitrate its own laws. 

Raising president’s salary to $1,700 per year. 

To change mode of electing international officers. 

Making delegates only eligible to hold office in the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. 

Change headquarters to Washington, D. C. 

Making steel dies of the allied and local union labels. 

Changing wording of membership card. 
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PROPOSITION ADOPTED, RECONSIDERED AND TABLED. 


Declaring it to be the sacred duty of every honorable mem- 
ber of this union to sever his or her affiliation with all polit- 
ical parties of the exploiting class which are constantly 
encroaching upon the liberties of the working people. 

Organizers were elected as follows: 

First District — Henry McMahon (Boston). 

Second District — J. E. McLoughlin (New York). 

Third District — T. J. Creager (Springfield, Ohio). 

Fourth District —S. D. Hope (Norfolk). 

Fifth District —C. C. Houston (Atlanta). 

Sixth District — W. H. Stewart (Grand Rapids). 

Seventh District — M. B. Palmer (Peoria). 

Eighth District — C. J. Deaton (Birmingham). 

Ninth District — T. R. Drake (Council Bluffs). 

Tenth District — John W. Hays (Minneapolis). 

Eleventh District — Homer E. Dunn (Denver). 

Twelfth District — R. F. Radley (Waco). ; 

Thirteenth District — W. J. A. McVety (Boise City). 

Fourteenth District — John R. Winders and C. P. Jones (San Fran- 


cisco). 
Fifteenth District — C. A. Derry (Seattle). _ 
Sixteenth District P. M. Draper (Ottawa) for Province of 
Ontario, and Felix Marois (Quebec) for Provincé of Quebec. 
Birmingham, Alabama, was selected as the next place of 


meeting. 
The report of the secretary-treasurer showed a balance in 
treasury August 7, 1900, of $22,560.02. 





STEREOTYPERS' AND ELECTROTYPERS' TRADE DISTRICT UNION, 


The following are the convention committees : 

Officers of Local Union Frederick W. Stearns, president; Charles 
George R. Foster, secretary-treasurer; F. C. 
L. M. Regenfuss, sergeant-at-arms. 
Frank A. Joslin, 


J. Shurr, vice-president; 
Schoenbaum, recording secretary; 
Executive Board — Charles Hubbard, chairman; 
A. J. Welch, Charles J. Shurr, Frederick W. Stearns. 
Convention Committee — M. P. Walsh, chairman; George R. Fos- 
ter, John Stippick, P. H. Babcock, N. F. White, William Schriener, A. G. 


Tyerman, W. E. Phillips, L. B. Moeller, Joseph Carney, IF’. G. Kremer, 
J. S. Bletcher. 
Local Ladies’ Reception Committee— Mrs. Harmon Seymour, 


chairman; Mrs. S. C. Fenno, secretary; Mrs. J. S. Bletcher, Mrs. P. H. 
3abcock, Mrs. W. F. Bensemann, Mrs. Max Capelle, Mrs. H. S. Cook, 
Mrs. M. Crowley, Mrs. H. S. Fenton, Mrs. D. R. Gray, Mrs. F. A. 
Joslin, Mrs. A. Landgraf, Mrs. F. G. Kremer, Mrs. Charles Shields, Mrs. 
F. C. Schoenbaum, Mrs. A. G. Tyerman, Mrs. M. N. Williams, Mrs. 
N. F. White, Mrs. F. Zimmerman, Mrs. A. J. Welch, Mrs. William Phil- 
lips, Miss Louise Bletcher, Miss Claire Seymour, Miss Lucy Moeller, 
Miss Gertrude Walsh, Miss Hattie Stearns, Miss Schoenbaum, Miss Kath- 
erine Weihbrecht, Miss Van de Camp. 

Reception Committee Joseph P. Carney, chairman; 
bard, Harmon Seymour, William Bensemann, Charles J. Shurr, H. S. 
Cook, D. R. Gray, Frank A. Joslin, F. C. Schoenbaum, H. C. Samuels, 
Charles Shields, George O. Shaller, Frank Van de Camp, Fred Harm, 
Max Capelle, Mike Grogan, A. J. Welch, Matt Williams, Frank Hess. 
Photo-Engravers —A. Tyerman, N. F. White, E. Roth. Stereotypers 
John Gleissner, F. G. Kremer, L. B. Moeller. 


Charles Hub- 


One feature of the convention which could not fail to be 
noticed was the number of ex-delegates present. These gen- 
tlemen must take a lively interest in the organization, as faces 
familiar at more than one convention were to be seen on every 
hand. Possibly the lake trip to Milwaukee, arranged by the 
ex-Delegates’ Association of Chicago, had something to do 
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THE CANADIAN CONTINGENT, 


At any rate they were there — old, middle-aged, 
Among the ex-delegates 


with this. 
young —all in for a good time. 
noticed in the convention hall and at headquarters were: 


Thomas Palmatier, Frank J. McAllister, Albany, N. Y.; N. W. 
Buckley, Bradford, Pa.; Charles Ashton, Franklin L. O. Billings, James 
Dellagana, Boston, Mass.; W. B. Paul, Columbus, Ohio; Oscar E. 
Adams, A. B. Adair, Albert H. Brown, Michael Colbert, Mark L. Craw- 
ford, William J. Creevy, W. Cahill, George W. Day, J. B. Fullerton, 
Jay E. Reeves, James Griffon, M. C. Heaslip, Charles E. Hawkes, John 
C. Harding, John W. Hastie, George W. Harris, J. R. Jessup, William 
Mill, John McParland, George T. McNamara, D. W. Mathews, William 
Nicholson, A. D. Newbold, R. S. Phillips, W. H. Sampson, Louis Smith, 
L. C. Shepard, R. H. Westlake, Chicago; Robert Bandlow, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Robert H. Curl, W. R. Voiles, Cincinnati, Ohio; P. J. O’Grady, 
Detroit, Mich.; J. P. Dromgoole, Davenport, Iowa;.D. C. Gardner, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; W. H. Stewart, Grand Rapids, Mich.; M. W. Molumphy, 
Hartford, Conn.; David Hastings, Hamilton, Canada; Edward P. 
William B. Prescott, Indianapolis, Ind.; J. E. Murphy, Jefferson City, 
Mo.; John W. Owen, Louisville, Ky.; J. W. Hays, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
H. S. Cook, John Knox Conklin, Thomas Eagins, Charles H. Hubbard, 
W. E. Phillips, Henry C. Samuels, F. W. Stearns, Harmon Seymour, 
A. W. Thomson, Henry L. Williams, M. P. Walsh, N. F. White, Mil 
waukee, Wis.; Bryant L. Beecher, Warren C. Browne, James J. Freel, 
J. E. McLoughlin, H. A. Moreland, P. McMahon, James Ryan, Sr., 
James J. Williams, New York; Martin T. White, Omaha, Neb.; C. S. O. 
Boudreault, Ottawa, Canada; James B. Culley, T. J. Dicus, W. A. 
Klinger, W. D. Murphy, Pittsburg, Pa.; W. P. Heck, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
J. A. Onyun, Peoria, Ill.; George H. Howell, Portland, Ore.; Felix Mar 
ois, Quebec, Canada; W. H. Tousley, Rockford, Ill.; Harry P. Boyer, 
Steubenville, Ohio; Malcolm W. Campbell, Robert W. Francis, McAr 
thur Johnston, Joseph A. Jackson, St. Louis, Mo.; Harry H. Eads, 
Springfield, Ill.; E. E. Calhoon, Springfield, Ohio; W. G. Armstrong, 
Seattle, Wash.; Richard S. McNamee, St. Paul, Minn.; E. C. 
Sioux Falls, S. D.; G. A. Somarindyck, Syracuse, N. Y.; John T. Boyle, 
Sr., Union Hill, N. J.; William H. Bailey, J. L. Kennedy, Shelby 
Smith, Sam D. Nedrey, Washington, D. C.; Theo. A. Arens, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


3arry, 


Bertram, 


THE SOCIAL SIDE OF THE CONVENTION. 


As an adjunct to the entertainment of the delegates, appre- 
ciated not only by members en route to Milwaukee, but by the 
committees of Union No. 23, the trip by boat from Chicago, 
arranged for and carried out by the ex-Delegates’ Association 
of Chicago, is worthy of special note. The party left Chicago 
at 10:30 A.M. on Sunday, August 12, and arrived in Milwau- 
kee at 7:30 p.M. While the trip was a rather long one, plenty 
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of entertainment was provided, including a well-served ban- 
quet, so that the delegates reached Milwaukee profuse in their 
praise of the way the Chicago people had entertained them. 
Barring the rough weather encountered when nearing Milwau- 
kee, which had the usual disagreeable effect on numbers of 
both the gentlemen and ladies, the trip was an ideal one. On 
the arrival of the boat, the party, headed by the newsboys’ 
hand and escorted by the local committee and delegates who 
had already arrived by train, marched to the headquarters at 
the Kirby House, where they registered and were provided 
with badges. Later in the evening an informal reception and 
smoker was given at the Pabst Café, at which refreshments 
were served and speech-making indulged in. 

On Monday afternoon, August 13, the delegates and _ visit- 
ors boarded electric cars and were taken to the E. P. Allis 
works, where the immense engines under construction there 
were examined. While many printers are accustomed to see- 
ing things done on a large scale, few had ever visited a similar 
establishment of the magnitude of this, and all departed with 








tain terms that it had not been misnamed. The weather was 
delightful. Delegates who omitted this trip on account of 
their experiences on the Chicago boat certainly made a mis- 
take, for the ride was simply perfect. The enterprise of the 
Milwaukee Journal in sending carrier pigeons from the upper 
deck with a report of the trip for the evening edition was a 
feature of the excursion. A report came from the hurricane 
deck that some one in the cabin had asked the question “ What 
happened to Jackson?” and had been unable to get any infor- 
mation, but it was not confirmed. 

The tally-ho ride which had been planned for the ladies on 
Wednesday forenoon was postponed on account of the rain, 
and was given the following day. Four coaches of visitors, 
accompanied by the ladies’ reception committee, started from 
the Kirby House about ten o’clock, and drove through the fine 
residence portion of the city, passing Juneau Park and along 
the lake to Lake Park, where a rest was made. Here the 
group picture of the ladies was taken which adorns this issue 
of THe INLAND Printer. The party then drove to West Park, 





Photo by Brown. 


GROUP OF LADIES AT INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION CONVENTION, MILWAUKEE, 


Taken at Lake Park, August 16, 1900. 


regret that the stay at the works could not have been longer. 
Mr. Edward J. Meisenheimer, the advertising manager, 
escorted the party through the shops, explained the character 
of work turned out, the methods employed in the different 
departments, and did all in his power to make the visitors feel 
they were welcome. From the Allis works, the party took the 
cars to the Pabst Brewery, and witnessed the method of making 
the liquid with which they were to become so well acquainted 
during the week. After sampling the product, the cars were 
again boarded and no stop made until Whitefish Bay was 
reached. There the visitors found a park of unusual beauty, 
with a view of the lake which must be seen to be fully appre- 
ciated. None will forget the beauty of the moonlight on the 
bay that night. A fish dinner was served, and after the repast 
the delegates witnessed a series of moving pictures upon a 
screen, which all thoroughly enjoyed. 

On Tuesday afternoon, under the guidance of Capt. J. C. 
Ackerman, of the good ship Nyack, the visitors were given 
a chance to see how the city looked from the lake. The enter- 
tainment committee had designated this as a “ grand steamboat 
ride,” and after the trip the excursionists declared in no uncer- 


where refreshments were served, and returned to headquarters 
by way of Grand avenue in time for dinner. It was a delight- 
ful trip. 

On Wednesday evening the photo-engravers, electrotypers 
and stereotypers gave a clambake at Jones’ Island. Special 
invitations were isued for this entertainment. About one 
hundred and fifty delegates boarded the two small tugs which 
had been chartered, and after a short trip on the river, were 
landed at the island. For the information of those who did not 
make this trip, it might be well to state that Jones’ Island is a 
low strip of land south of the river’s mouth, formed by the 
washing up of the sand from the lake. Numbers of squatters’ 
houses have been located here, occupied mostly by fishermen. 
As there are no streets, no pavements, no lights and very few 
sidewalks, the trip from the boat to the clambake was a rather 
unique one for the visiting delegates. All united in declaring 
that the bake and dinner were “all right.” The newsboys’ band 
furnished the music. All the delegates returned to the city 
well satisfied with the trip they had made to “ Governor” 
Kanski’s domain. 

The ladies attending the convention were given a banquet 
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at the Kirby House on Wednesday evening while the men 
were visiting the island, and theater parties were arranged on 
other evenings for the benefit of the ladies. 

The banquet at the Kirby House on Thursday evening was 
an elaborate affair. Over three hundred delegates and invited 
guests were gathered at the tables when toastmaster ex-Gov- 
ernor Peck called the members to order. Hon. David S. Rose, 
Mayor of the city, who was to respond to the toast, “ The City 
of Milwaukee,” was unable to be present, and a letter of regret 
was read from him by the toastmaster. ; 

The following is the toast list: “ The International Typo- 
graphical Union,’ Mr. Samuel B. Donnelly. “Our Next 
President,” Mr. James M. Lynch. “The Photo-Engravers’ 
District Union,” Mr. James Ryan, Sr. “ The Stereotypers and 
Electrotypers’ Trades District Union,” James J. Freel. “ The 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union,” Mr. 
James H. Bowman. “The Ladies,’ Mr. John G. Gregory. 
“The Press,’ Col. A. G. Weissert. “The Employing 
Printer,” Mr. H. R. King. “The American Federation of 
Labor,” Mr. Frank Morrison. 

During the evening a number of selections were rendered 
by the orchestra, and the Arlington Quartette sang a number 
of songs. One dedicated to the International Typographical 
Union made a special hit and was received with unusual 
expressions of delight. The words of this song are reproduced 
elsewhere in this issue. 

The official badge of the convention was an elaborate affair, 
bearing upon its face the head of Benjamin Franklin and on 
the reverse side a view of Milwaukee bay. A reproduction of 
it is shown through the courtesy of the Century Press. It may 
be mentioned in this connection that the souvenir of the con- 
vention was also from this office and was arranged by Mr. 
aul H. Babcock, of the convention committee. 

The following ladies accompanied delegates and visitors 
and enjoyed the entertainments prepared by the Milwaukee 
union: 

Miss Susie O’Rourke, Miss Bertha Sossaman, Mobile, Ala.; Mrs. 
Charles Deacon, Colorado Springs, Colo.; Miss Margaret Davis, Mrs. 
H. A. Fredrich, Mrs. L. Townshend, Denver, Colo.; Miss Mayme Belz, 
Mrs. J. H. Bowman, Mrs. Enna Breadie, Mrs. Paul Butler, Mrs. Annie 
FE. Buckie, Mrs. M. L. Crawford, Mrs. Frostenburg, Mrs. William Nich- 
olson, Mrs. J. W. Hastie, Mrs. J. B. House, Mrs. George T. McNamara, 
Mrs. Mary Jackson, Mrs. D. W. Mathews, Mrs. H. L. Meites, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Mill, Mrs. G. N. Stranahan, Mrs. G. L. Snyder, Chicago; Mrs. 
E. H. Yeakle, Rockford, Il.; Miss Katherine Brady, Aurora, Ill.; Miss 
Mae Anslinger, Freeport, Ill.; Mrs. J. A. Crawford, Mrs. C. W. Hitch, 
Peoria, Ill.; Mrs. D. E. Lewis, Mrs. S. L. Stigall, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Mrs. Harry Westcott, Council Bluffs, Iowa; Mrs. D. G. Gardner, Miss 
Josephine Steinner, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Mrs. Lina McGinnis, Muncie, 
Ind.; Mrs. L. W. Cissel, Lafayette, Ind.; Mrs. S. B. Daniels, Mrs. 
Albert Smith, Mrs. S. B. Donnelly, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. Preston 
Howard, Owensboro, Ky.; Mrs. G. E. Jenkins, Mrs. S. A. Watrous, 
Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. Gutzner, Mrs. S. J. Lewis, Mrs. Lawrence Smith, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. J. E. McLoughlin, Miss Isabel McLoughlin, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. G. A. Somarindyck, Syracuse, N. Y.; Mrs. S. A. 
Hoon, Lincoln, Neb.; Mrs. F. A. Kennedy, Mrs. R. C. Rowley, Mrs. 
M. T. White, Omaha, Neb.; Mrs. William Kelly, Tekama, Neb.; Miss 
May Crowley, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. Mahon, Dayton, Ohio; Mrs. Theo. 
A. Arens, Youngstown, Ohio; Mrs. E. Cutter, Bradford, Pa.; Mrs. 
Theo. Eichhorn, Erie, Pa.; Mrs. J. B. Culley, Mrs. J. E. Elliott, Mrs. 
W. A. Klinger, Miss Elizabeth Klinger, Pittsburg, Pa.; Mrs. Frank 
Mather, Houston, Tex. 


The following officers will control the destinies of the 
International Typographical Union beginning with next 
November: President, James M. Lynch, Syracuse, New York ; 
secretary-treasurer, J. W. Bramwood, Indianapolis, Indiana ; 
first vice-president, C. E. Hawkes, Chicago; second vice-presi- 
dent, James J. Freel, New York; third vice-president, Hugo 
Miller, Indianapolis; fourth vice-president, W. G. Harber, 
Boston, Massachusetts; fifth vice-president, J. F. O’Sullivan, 
Boston, Massachusetts; sixth vice-president, James G. Cain, 
New York. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER is indebted to the courtesy of Mr. 
C. E. Hawkes for several of the pictures which are reproduced 
in this issue. 
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REVIEW OFE= 
SPECIMENS RECEIVED 


The purpose of this department Is to candidly and briefly criti- 
cise specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of 
specimens submitted makes It necessary that all comments shall be 
brief, and no discourtesy Is intended in the seeming bluntness of 
adverse criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must 
give notice that they desire only favorable mention, and should 
their specimens not deserve praise no comment whatever will be 
made. Samples intended for review under this head should be 
mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked on corner “ Alpha.” 













Henry J. Wriecner, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, sends a few speci- 
mens of his “ high-art’’ printing, which are well deserving of the appel 
lation. Both composition and presswork are artistic in design and exe 
cution. 

A FEW specimens of office stationery from Karl C. Miner, Montague, 
Massachusetts, are excellent samples of neatness in typographical display, 
all being set in one series of type of various sizes. The effect is pleas 
ing. The presswork is of excellent quality. 

Moore Printinc Company, Texarkana, Texas.—The two specimens 
of letter-heads submitted by you are both good, but we are disposed to 
say that the simpler one, without the wreath and ornaments, is the bet 
ter. With the addition of a blank line and year for date, it would be an 
almost ideal letter-head. 

“Ink Tutnks” is a brochure of sixteen pages and cover, 3!4. by 
6 inches, printed in green ink on pale green stock, the cover printed in 
black and red on light blue stock. The booklet is full of information of 
value to printers about inks and their quality, and is a good specimen of 
typography and presswork. 

A BooKLet of attractive appearance is being sent out by the Chat 
field & Woods Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 4 by 8 inches in size, printed 
on heavy enameled stock in black ink, with vignetted half-tone cuts in 
brown. The cover is in black and gold on red stock. It is a specimen 
of good composition and artistic presswork. 

HeatH & MILLIGAN MANUFACTURING Company, Chicago, has printed 
a mailing card 5% by 8% inches in size, in green ink on lemon-colored 
stock. The type used is Engravers’ Roman, and a very neat effect is 
produced by a judicious use of the various sizes of the series. The 
composition and presswork are both commendable. 

A LARGE number of specimens of poster and program work comes 
from William Brooks & Co., Sydney and Brisbane, Australia, which are 
admirable in design and execution. The engraved designs are by Mr. 
D. H. Souter, whose admirable command of the possibilities of the vari 
ous media is fast winning him an international reputation. 

A NUMBER Of specimens of presswork from half-tone plates submit 
ted by Joseph M. Gordon, 66 East One Hundred and Fifteenth street, 
New York city, give evidence that he is an artist in that line of work 
The lights, shadows and gradations are each given their full value, and 
each specimen is a picture that tells its own story. The portrait-work is 
very good. 

Guilfoil’s Grocery Gossip is a four-page leaflet of the advertising 
persuasion issued at Hartford, Connecticut. Its chief claim for distine 
tion is that it is the work of 
and well displayed and the presswork is good, the color being well laid 


“ 


an amateur.’”” The composition is neat 


on and evenly distributed. We have seen worse printing from preten 
tious printing establishments. 

An advertising card issued by the Philadelphia Bulletin is a unique 
piece of printing. It is a design of an ancient doorway, the brickwork 
around which is printed in red, with the door itself hinged on. On 
opening the door a statement is seen of the Bulletin’s circulation for the 
month preceding. This should prove a most effective form of advertise- 
ment. The printing is well done. 

Tue Brown Folding Machine Company, Erie, Pennsylvania, has a 
new design for its letter-head and envelope. It is a steel die in blue ink, 


and is “ very swell.”” A winged goddess with a wreath in one hand and 
a scroll in the other stands on the globe showing the Western Hemi 
sphere. The lettering is below in neat Gothic. Mr. Downing likes nice 
stationery, evidently nothing is too good for him. 

EpGar J. Wicker, with I. N. Jones Company, Richmond, Virginia. 
The circular submitted is a good specimen of typographic display. It 
would be improved, as you say, by more space being inserted between the 
panel and reading matter; otherwise you have done very well. The 
specimens of H. E. Burnett’s work are neat and worthy of commenda- 
tion. We will be pleased to see more of your own work. 

Hussey & GittiIncHam, Adelaide, South Australia, have been get- 
ting out a lot of patriotic printing anent the war between Great Britain 
and the South African Republics. Several specimens submitted show 
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that this firm is well to the front in letterpress and lithography; 
photo-engraving, several samples of which are shown that were executed 
The work is of excellent quality in all 


also in 


on short time for special editions. 
departments. 

From the A. D. Farmer & Son Type Founding Company, New York 
and Chicago, comes a pamphlet presenting their Bradford Old Style type. 
It consists of eight pages and cover, is printed in black and red, and 


BRADFORD 
' OLD STYLE 
| LETTERS 


BY A. D. FARMER & SON 
| TYPE FOUNDING CO. 
| NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
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Jepsen. 





CATALOGUE COVER 


shows a number of uses to which the Bradford series may be put for title- 
poetry, book-pages and other uses. The cover is of attractive 


pages, 
A reproduction of this is shown herewith. 


design. 

Tue News Job Print, Punxsutawney, Pennsylvania, has printed a 
neat folder for Murray & Jordan, of that town. The conception is a good 
one and is well carried out to completion. It is an odd size and shape, 
printed in green and orange-colored inks. A better grade of stock for 
inside enameled book, for instance — would have increased the value 
at least fifty per cent. The cover-stock is all right. Presswork and 
composition are both good. 

A. L. Fyre, 334 Dearborn street, Chicago, has printed a pocket edi- 
tion Odd Fellows Directory for Chicago and Cook County, full of infor- 
mation of value to the I. O. O. F. The size of the work is 3% by 6 
inches, twelve pages and cover, composition and presswork of first-class 
quality. Mr. Fyfe’s envelope corner card is the letter F, made in 
Outline Gothic with 1-point rule, with his name and address printed in 
the horizontal portions of the letter —a neat piece of work. 


M. W. Linpsay, of the Lindsay Printing Company, Mena, Arkansas, 
submits a blotter printed in red, black and yellow on pink stock. The 
composition is good, but arrangement of colors is poor. The words ‘‘ Job 
Printers”? with the rules above and below should be part of the black 
form, doing away altogether with the yellow form and the extra press- 
work. There would then be enough red to give the job plenty of life. 
The rules and ornaments above and below the calendar could be dis- 
pensed with. 

Tue Republican, Fresno, California, sends out an August blotter 
that should make one feel some degrees cooler than the thermometer 
records. It is illustrated with a half-tone cut representing the office 
“devil” with his feet in a bucket of ice, a glass of lemonade in one 
hand and a fan in the other, while an electric fan cools his heated brow. 
“‘In the Republican office the devil keeps cool,” is the statement made on 
the blotter. The composition and presswork are good, and the blotter 
should prove an effective piece of advertising. 


From Rathbone, Sard & Co., Aurora, Illinois, we have received a 
catalogue describing their Acorn stoves and ranges. It is a cloth-bound 
hook of 112 pages, printed on enameled stock in black and brown ink. 
The catalogue is divided into departments with leaves of a pink tint 
between each so that stoves of a certain kind can be turned to quite 


readily. The composition and printing of the work are both excellent 


and the general get-up of the catalogue creditable to Mr. Dodson, the 
gentleman under whose supervision the work was prepared and issued. 
The catalogues are bound in cloth with neat cover stamped in aluminum 
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from a design by F. W. Goudy, with lining paper of special lithograph 
design, showing the popular trade-mark of the Acorn stoves. The 
Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago, did the work. 

WE acknowledge receipt of a specimen book from Beit & Co., print- 
ing-ink manufacturers, Hamburg, Germany, which is a fine specimen of 
artistic printing. The colors of ink shown are brilliant in hue, and where 
used in combination show the direction of an artist’s head and hand. The 
style in which the book is gotten up is very attractive, special designs 
having been engraved to effectively present the products of the firm to 
the prospective customer. Green, brown, blue, yellow, etc., are shown in 
various shades each on one opening, and gold and silver inks are bril- 
liant in effect. The composition on the work is artistically and effec- 
tively displayed, and presswork superb. 

Rosert L. Stittson, Center and Pearl streets, New York, believes 
that ‘All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” so he gives his 
employes an annual fishing excursion, the recent one, being the second 
of the series, taking place on August 11, 1900. The occasion called forth 
the issuance of a notice to Mr. Stillson’s customers to ‘‘ Don’t let your 
business interfere with this excursion.’”’ The notice was printed in red 
and white inks on a slip of green cover-stock, 4% by 14 inches, with 
three folds, on which was pasted a finely printed portrait of Mr. Stillson, 
2 by 2% inches in size. The folder is most attractive in appearance and 
no doubt effectively accomplished its mission among his customers. 


THE program of the International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union convention, held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 18 to 22 last, is 
one of the finest pieces of letterpress printing ever put before the public. 
It is composed of 100 pages and cover, 9% by 12% inches oblong, on 
extra fine enameled stock, the composition very handsomely displayed 
and the presswork most artistic in execution. Half-tone portraits of the 
officers and committees entrusted with the conduct of the convention and 
views of scenes in Milwaukee and vicinity are superb in treatment. The 
work was gotten out by the Meyer-Rotier Printing Company, of Milwau- 
kee, which is deserving of much praise for the admirable manner in 
which the work is executed. 

Tue Composite Printing Company, 123 West Fortieth street, New 
York city, sends out a foot-rule blotter, which is a very useful article 
and will fill the proverbial ‘“‘ long-felt want.’”’ We found it to be a friend 
in need, as we had mislaid our regular inch-measure, and used it to 
advantage. It is one inch wide and twelve inches long, with the inch 
and quarter-inch marks printed thereon. Being made of blotting paper, 
it can absorb surplus ink or moisture as well as tell the dimensions of 
the job which is being figured upon. The Composite Company have 
printed upon it this statement: ‘‘ We have reached the top inch by inch,” 
which shows that their progress has been slow but determined. The foot- 
rule blotter will no doubt be much sought after. 

“Tue Story oF THE MERCHANT AND THE ENGRAvVER.’’— Under this 
title George H. Benedict & Co., engravers, Chicago, have sent out 25,000 
copies of a pamphlet which can not fail to attract the attention of the 
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craft. The story is interesting and has a good moral. The colors 
selected for the book are brown and Persian orange, a combination that 
shows to excellent advantage the character of the work produced by this 
No expense has been spared in the issuing of the 


enterprising house. 
The work is 


book, and printers everywhere will be glad to get hold of it. 
not intended as a catalogue, and contains but a few samples of the 
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various classes of engravings produced by the house. It is intended par- 
ticularly to keep the name of George H. Benedict & Co. before the plate- 
users of this country, which object it will undoubtedly accomplish. The 
printing is by The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago. 

A 32-PAGE booklet, entitled ‘‘ Between Chicago and Omaha,” 3% by 
4% inches in size, and issued by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way, is a neatly prepared brochure printed in black and red, illustrating 
the excellent service and superb trains furnished by this up-to-date rail- 
way company. The work is from the press of the Marsh & Grant Com- 
pany, Chicago, and is a very attractive piece of letterpress printing. <A 
pamphlet of sixteen pages, 9 by 11 inches in size, showing a series of 
advertisements prepared for Libby, McNeill & Libby, is a good exponent 
of the value of artistic and catchy advertising. The composition and 
presswork are both of excellent quality. Libby’s advertising is in good 
hands while Marsh & Grant have the privilege of getting it out for them. 

F. W. Roacu, Roseburg, Oregon.—The package of samples submitted 
by you are, as you say, somewhat “‘ lame” in composition. In the letter- 
head the words ‘“‘ Roseburg Plaindealer’’ should be much more promi- 
nent; also ‘‘ Fine Book and Job Printing.’’ A plainer type, something 
like Lining Gothic or De Vinne, should be used. On your envelope cor- 
ner card the ornamentation overshadows the reading matter. This is 
wrong. An envelope corner card should be so plain that ‘‘ he who runs 
may read.” Set it in plain letter, without ornament. The ‘“‘ Foresters of 
America ”’ is your best letter-head. On the ‘‘ Madam Reinnaux ”’ label a 
solid rule around the cut of a lady would be better than the way you 
have enclosed it. Avoid the use of ornament as much as possible. Study 
the “‘Notes on Job Composition ”? department of this journal. 


Tue Home Show Printing Company, Atchison, Kansas, submits a 
sample-book of reduced facsimiles of some posters printed by the com- 
pany. ‘The pamphlet consists of twenty pages of extra-heavy enameled 
stock, 41% by 9 inches, on which the colors stand out in extraordinary 
brilliancy, and an olive-tinted cover with design printed in black and deep 
bronze, the whole tied with pale green silk ribbon. A letter-head of neat 
and artistic design is also submitted, with request for combination of col- 
ors that would make it stand out strongest. Try emerald green for cen- 
ter background of circle and vermilion for lettering; on outer circle use 
pale blue instead of violet. Let the other colors remain as at present. 
This is but an opinion, as no means are at hand for proving the effec- 
tiveness of the suggested combination. Your Mr. Holbert is an artistic 
designer. 
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Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Indi- 
vidual experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Differences of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will 
receive respectful consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly 
E. F. Wagner, 4 New Chambers Street, New York. 

A Book For BEGINNERS IN LiITHOGRAPHY.— In answer to 
several requests for a practical book for initiation to the litho 
art in every detail, Richmond’s “Grammar of Lithography,” 
price $2.50, or George Fritz’ “ Photolithography,” $1.50, will be 
mailed upon receipt of price; express extra. 

Grycerin.— M. L., of McLayhlin Brothers, Brooklyn, New 
York, writes: “Is not glycerin a product of fat? If so, can I 
safely apply it to the unetched litho stone? Does it evapo- 
rate?” Answer— Glycerin is a very peculiar substance. It is 
extracted from oils or fat; it never freezes at any ordinary 
temperature; it will mix with water in any proportion, but will 
not mix with oils. It will not evaporate on stone but will pene- 
trate it. Although it is used in transfer paper, to keep it moist 
longer, or to keep the stone damp during printing, it is liable to 
grease up the work if used too much in the latter capacity. 


IMPROVEMENT ON THE ADJUSTABLE ARM B rocKk.— Charles 
D., Montreal, Canada: “The blocks or arm rests you have 
sent me are very useful, as they can be adjusted to the exact 
height of the stone, but I would suggest an improvement on 
same, namely. where the two braces are held together by a 
thumb-screw to set block to its height, a corrugation could be 
filed into the metal on each side; it would not slip so easily.” 
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Thanks for suggestion. This very idea was transmitted to us 
by a purchaser in Buffalo, who had it done by a machinist, and 
now writes that it is impossible to slip. We shall have them 
all provided with such corrugations. 

ALUMINUM VS. STONE, OR DIFFERENT SPECIALTIES OF LITHO- 
GRAPHIC PrINTING.—In answer to J. M., who undertakes to 
say that good work can not be printed from aluminum or zinc 
plates, I answer that he looks upon the subject from an inju- 
dicious point of view. If he would examine all the work 
printed from stone — in establishments that worked only from 
the pure lime substance and never touched or treated plates for 
that purpose — he would be forced to admit that much of the 
same class of work now run from metal plates is far superior 
to some done from stone. This proves that not all the work 
from stone is a success. The same with plates; failures occur 
in both methods, but to condemn either is taking a narrow 
view of the subject. 

SPECIALISM IN TRADE OrGANIZATION.—The Litho-Engrav- 
ers’ and Designers’ League of America resolved, at their last 
meeting, to propose some amendments to their Constitution 
looking toward separation from the designers and also toward 
partitioning the trade office members into separate divisions 
from the main body. The Litho-Engravers’ and Designers’ 
League of America is a very alert body of men, which seems 
to understand that the interests of its members require a close 
observation and guardianship, which can only be brought about 
by concentrating its field of action to those in immediate inter- 
est and letting others look out for their own. At the same 
time, the old feeling of fraternal harmony between the litho- 
transferers, printers and artists is kept alive and the reciprocal 
moral support between all other parts of the allied trades is 
dominant. Are there not some men in the different litho cen- 
ters of the land who would add a few observations on this 
timely subject? Who would help to bring about an alliance 
between the litho-artists, engravers and printers, not only 
among the workmen, but also between the employers ? 

DrawinG SAmpLes.—L. W., Misa Marcopa, Arizona.— I 
was much interested in the drawings you sent me; they show 
direction” in your hand. 


“ 


that you have a remarkable gift of 
If you have made those lines, as I believe you have, by free- 
hand, then you have a power, superior to the majority of men, 
for art or engraving purposes, and you ought to develop the 
same in spite of all the opposition you say you have encoun- 
tered through trades unions. First, I believe in discouraging 
any one from learning a profession in which he may not excel, 
but undoubted talent should be assisted, and I believe you had 
better come to lithography; it will afford you the most satis- 
Beginning with lettering and ornamental work, you 
Keep on 


faction. 
will be certain to earn money befere a year has gone. 
developing your hand in drawing, shading in lines, circles, 
squares, always doing that of which you have a distinct picture 
in your mind’s eye; for instance, let not the work be done by 
chance, but according to your will, and you shall at all times be 
able to reproduce your thoughts and sentiments on paper, stone 
or canvas, perfect in proportion to the amount of mental edu- 
cation given to the matter. 

Wuere Art Was REALLY “ EXECUTED” BY THE 
RAPHER.— S. G., Dallas, Texas, sends a six-colored lithograph, 
showing a great amount of preparation and labor, and wishes 


LitHoG- 


the specimen criticised from a professional and artistic stand- 
point. Regarding the lithography of this work I would say 
that it is weak. Four colors, if properly placed and worked, 
would have done better, and the same could have been done in 
one-half the time that was spent on this. Where flat tones of 
light blue and light brown by “Ben Day” tints would have 
made a dark gray, endless stippling was resorted to. The sub- 
ject “Industry,” from an art point of view, is treated harshly 
and stiffly. The emaciated, insane-looking smith lightly holds 
a tremendous hammer which he could not possibly swing over 
his head, and why this man should hold a laurel wreath it is 
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hard to say. The smoke-stacks in the background, although 
they are arranged with such painstaking accuracy (spaced 
exactly apart), look more like seven torches, although they 
may indicate the seven years of prosperity about to come. 
From that point of view the figure is a very good example of 
the seven meager years just passed. I am sorry that I can not 
find one point that might counterbalance the faults protruding 
so glaringly in this evidently expensive piece of lithography. 


LitHo TRADE JouRNALISM.— R. L., Chicago, writes: “ Your 
name was handed to me by The Inland Printer Company, of 
this city. I am desirous to know whether there is any trade 
paper published devoted exclusively to lithography. The gen- 
tleman I saw of the above company thought there was such a 
paper published in New York. If you know of same would 
much appreciate it if you would advise me accordingly.” 
Answer.—In answer to your query, would say that there is 
not published, to my knowledge, any paper exclusively devoted 











TOM. 


to the technical features of lithography, except George Fritz, 
in German. The National Lithographer publishes social, polit- 
ical, trade organization and technical matter on and off; the 
Aluminum |Vorld treats the metal side of lithographic printing 
and caters largely to the aluminum industry in general; Jnfor- 
mation brings litho subjects of general interest to the business 
man and advertiser. There are several English papers, like the 
British and Colonial Printer and Stationer, but none are exclu- 
sively devoted to the art. The French, Spanish, Italians and 
others have trade papers on printing, bringing more or less 
litho matter, but the German Freie Kunste is perhaps the most 
consistent of all on the subject in question. Judging from the 
many technical questions asked and answered in THE INLAND 
PRINTER in its litho department, one would think that this jour- 
nal is applying a great deal of its far-reaching resources to this 
subject, earning thereby the title lately applied by a distant 
subscriber: “ The Multiform Trade Journal and Text-book on 
Lithography.” 

PasTING CELLULOID; AND CELLULOID VARNISH.— J. G. Mul- 
hansen, Elsas, Germany, wants to know, first, how to paste a 
piece of paper containing printing on a sheet of celluloid so as 
to make it look as if the impression was made directly on the 
celluloid; second, by what means can celluloid be rendered in 
a liquid state. He knows that these things are done in Amer- 
ica, etc. Answer.— First: A sheet of paper is firmly combined 
with a sheet of celluloid by passing both between hoi rollers 
under great pressure; no paste is used at all. Second: Asa 
basis for dissolving celluloid, use dry or nitrated cellulose in 
combination with camphor; the process requires well-sealed 
vehicles, provided with mixers, under steam heat. Substances 
used for dissolving celluloid are: Sulphur-washed ether, alco- 


hol, aceton, benzine, etc. The proper proportions are given by 
a noted chemist as follows: Five parts celluloid (weight), 16 
parts amylacetat, 16 parts aceton, 16 parts sulph. ether. The 
celluloid must first be reduced to very small bits and placed in 
alcohol for a while before being brought into the above mix- 
ture; the solution is cleared by settling, as filtration is imprac- 
tical. Another process is as follows: The specially prepared 
(sponge) celluloid is placed in a vacuum so as to drive off the 
alcohol] and camphor; then proceed with the first step of dis- 
solution by using acetic ether and acetic acid; then proceed 
with ether, mixing alcohol and castor oil together, and finally 
take a mixture of turpentine, alcohol, amylacetat. This lacquer 
can be used cold. 

Present TIMES AND THE CHEAP-JOHN.—These are ominous 
times for the man who conducts his business for love or char- 
ity; he can not find his material so easily on highways and 
byways as formerly. He must pay more for paper; price of 
help is going up, too; rents also; so is other material. If he, 
then, persists in leaving out of his estimate the cost of ink, 
price of paper, and throws in the engraving to boot, in mere 
sporting whim, how long is his barrel to last? Cheer up, 
therefore, ye that labor in the legitimate fields — and work for 
a profit to make a fair living; the day will soon come when 
you will see the low-price fiend down in the dust so that you 
may reap a fair compensation for your efforts and may lay 
away a penny for a dismal day. 








AWARDS AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


The following firms in the line of printing and allied 
crafts have been awarded prizes at the Paris Exposition: 

United States Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

United States Government (Publishers’ Building). 

Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 

Unitype Company. 

Neostyle Manufacturing Company. 

American Type Founders’ Company. 

Barnhart Brothers & Spindler. 

Chandler & Price Co. 

IIamilton Manufacturing Company. 

Hempel & Dingens. 
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National Machine Company. 

Harry B. Rouse. 

J. Wesel Manufacturing Company. 

Joseph Wetter & Co. 

Eastman Kodak Company. 

Century Company. 

United States Government Printing Office. 

Collective exhibit American newspapers, publications and magazines. 

George Barrie & Son. 

United States Bureau of the Mint. 

Charles Brashear. 

Warner & Swazey. 

Babcock Printing Press and Manufacturing Company. 

Goss Printing Press Company. 

Miehle Printing Press and Manufacturing Company. 

C. B. Cottrell & Sons’ Company. 

Campbell Printing Press Manufacturing Company. 

Western Bank Note and Engraving Company. 

National Association of Photo-Engravers. 

Lanston Montoype Machine Company. 

American Society of National Advertisers. 

Max Levy. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Company. 

Chicago Colortype Company. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

Johns Hopkins Press. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Merriam Company. 

Collective exhibit American Society of National Advertisers. 

Des Jardins Typesetting Machine Company. 

American Federation of Labor. 

International Typographical Union. 

Binney & Smith. 

Kast & Ehinger. 

F. P. Rosback. 


A more complete list and fuller particulars concerning the 
character of the awards will be published later. 
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This department is designed exclusively for business announce- 
ments of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery 
and products recently introduced for the use of printers and the 
printing trades. Statements published herein do not necessarily 
voice the opinion of this journal. 





Of Boston, Massachusetts, have struck the nail on the head 
this time. Their insert in this issue should be read carefully by 
every printer. 


HOMESPUN PAPER, 

The insert of the Niagara Paper Company Mills in this 
month's issue of THE INLAND PRINTER is their new Homespun 
paper, Suede. The cover of this issue is also of the same 
paper. This mill makes cover-papers and special things in this 
line for artistic printers and is always glad to furnish samples 





and information to those interested. 





A NEW SPECIMEN BOOK. 

William Freund & Sons, steel and copperplate engravers 
and printers, 174 State street, Chicago, have just completed a 
book of commercial embossing, bound in heavy covers and 
closed like a purse with clasp. There are fifty-two samples 
showing different kinds of stock and different styles of dies. 
In a separate booklet which accompanies the book they quote 
prices on engraving, embossing and plate printing. The work 
is intended for the trade only, and those interested should write 
to them about it. 





A PERIODICAL FOLDER, 

In its advertisement the Dexter Folder Company  illus- 
trates one of its latest productions of an up-to-date folding 
machine. It is designed specially for folding periodical work, 
takes a range of sizes 42 by 60 inches to 26 by 40 inches and 
folds eight, sixteen and thirty-two pages in singles or double- 
eights and double-sixteens. Will paste and trim single-eights 
and double-eights and paste sixteen pages. It is equipped with 
a fountain paster at the first fold and many improvements 
which make up a very fine and desirable machine. The Dexter 
Company reports large numbers of sales both for folders and 
feeders, and its factory is running to the full capacity. 





R. HOE & CO'S NEW FRONT DELIVERY 
STOP-CYLINDER PRESS. 

The large number of orders R. Hoe & Co. are receiving for 
their stop-cylinder presses with the new patented front delivery 
is the best evidence that this latest achievement in the flat-bed 
press line is all that is claimed for it and meets, most success- 
fully the demand of printers for a front delivery on this style 
of machine that will deliver the sheets printed side up without 
danger of smutting. The New York Life Insurance Company 
is so well pleased with it that it has installed in its printing- 
office nine Hoe stop-cylinders with this delivery. Among the 
many unsolicited commendations recently received is the fol- 
lowing from a prominent office in New York State: “ We are 
very much pleased with the new Hoe stop-cylinder. We usu- 
ally speed it at nearly 1,400 impressions per hour, but it runs so 
smoothly and noiselessly that it does not appear to be going at 
half the speed. We think the front printed-side-up delivery is 
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perfection itself; we have used it on many kinds of paper and 
never had the least trouble with it. We have another press 
with printed-side-up front delivery which we have been obliged 
to abandon on account of electricity, but your delivery has 
handled the paper perfectly at all such times.” 


MERIT WINS. 


Information comes by cable that the Chicago Colortype 
Company has received the silver medal for three-color work at 
the Paris Exposition, the only award of this kind given to an 
American exhibitor. This speaks well for the progress made 
by this house in this class of work, when it is considered that 
the samples of color-work submitted were in competition with 
foreign color-work of a very superior quality. The work of 
the Chicago Colortype Company is known throughout the 
United States for its excellence, and now that the merits of the 
reproductions are being spread abroad its interests will no 
doubt largely increase. The three-color process 1s now a prac- 
tical commercial commodity, and the uses to which it is being 
put are becoming more numerous every day, for faithful repro- 
duction in natural colors of paintings, water-colors, chromos, 
lithographs, carpets, flowers or any colored objects which are 
to be reproduced true to life. No work can excel that turned 
out by the company that has been so remembered at the Paris 
Exposition. 


TATUM’S ADJUSTABLE PUNCHES. 


The notable increase in the use of punched paper for book- 
lets, loose-leaf ledger work, record forms, order blanks, cata- 
loguing cards, etc., has created a strong demand by the printing 
and binding trades for a thoroughly practical paper punch built 
on mechanical lines. The Samuel C. Tatum Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has recently introduced a punch which seems to 
fill all requirements and the manufacturers show with pride 
extracts from letters, such as the following from William H. 
Hoskins, Philadelphia: “ Have been using the punching 
machine (power) and find it gives perfect satisfaction both in 
regard to speed and making of changes, ete., and would recom- 
mend it to any one having use for a machine of this kind.” 

Among many new and distinctive features of the punch, the 
most noticeable one is the radical change in the punching head, 
which is made in a single piece (as shown in illustration ). 





In this rigid head the punch and die are so fitted that they 
can not possibly get out of alignment. This obviates entirely 
the possibility of stripping the punch—a frequent source of 
trouble in old-style punches. 

The fact that the head is thus self-contained greatly facili- 
tates the adjustment of the punch for any particular job and 
makes the adjustment or substitution of punches and dies such 
a simple matter that any boy or girl can effect it. 

The punches, varying in number as desired, are attached to 
the eccentric shaft of the machine by adjustable sleeves fas- 
tened to the punch by a special cotter at No. 1. Paper to be 
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punched is placed in the mouth of the punch and the depth of 
throat is regulated by the gauge (No.2), which is secured when 
adjusted by the thumb-screw (No. 3). The punching head is 
firmly fastened to the V strip on the machine by the screw 
(No. 4) at the back of the head. By simply changing the loca- 
tion of the sleeves on the eccentric shaft, the punching heads 


Pd 


are adjustable for any distance from 1% to 11% inches in the 
foot power, and from 11% to 27 inches in the steam power (see 
illustrations), and to change the location of any one head it is 
not necessary to disturb the others. 

The punches for use in these machines comprise a great 
variety of sizes and shapes, as may be seen from the samples 
shown herewith. In the regular machines they vary from 1-32 
of an inch to 3¢ of an inch in diameter, but can be furnished 
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machine, and a metal drawer to receive perforations may be 
seen, partly pulled out, on the left side of the illustration. 

The accuracy of these punches is so great that single sheets 
of tissue paper have been punched clean and true at 1-16 of an 
inch from the edge of the sheet without pulling or breaking 
through, and open holes have been punched with like accuracy ; 
and while the finest work is, of course, obtained by punching 
few sheets at a time, pads containing one hundred sheets of 
thin paper have been punched with satisfaction. 

Generally speaking, there is nothing which these punches 
leave to be desired in the punching of paper, for they are per- 
fectly adjustable at every point and noiseless in operation; 
they will punch from one to twenty holes of various sizes at 
one time, and do it through greater thicknesses of paper and 





1 inch in diameter or approximate irregular shape, and if spe- 
cial heads be desired a punch of 3 inches diameter can be had. 

The foot-power punch is equipped with four punches of 
standard size, and the dies for all punches are interchangeable 
A movement of 6% inches on the foot lever makes a 
This results in the 


at will. 
movement of 3g of an inch in the punch. 


with greater accuracy than the old-style punches, and yet, 
withal, they are so simple that they can be operated from first 
to last with unskilled labor. In writing to the manufacturers, 
the William H. Kistler Stationery Company, of Denver, sums 
up their advantages as follows: ‘The punching machine 
(steam power) is running and we find it easy to set and very 
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development of a surprising force which is so directly con- 
nected that it makes a very effective stroke. 
the Lowman & Hanford Stationery & Printing Company, of 
Seattle, Washington, says: “In regard to the punching 
machine (foot power) we find it works very nicely, and is a 
great labor-saver, as we can do our work much faster and more 
satisfactorily.” 

With the steam-power punch six punches and dies are fur- 
nished, and extra punches can be worked up to twenty, which 
is the capacity of the machine. These punches are similar to 
those furnished for the foot-power machine and, like them, are 
interchangeable in the several heads. Side gauges like that 
shown in illustration are provided for both sides of the 


In this connection. 


TATUM DIES. 


positive in action; the gauges and punches remain rigid when 
set, with great saving of time and better quality of work.” 

For those in need of machines to do work of this character 
we would recommend correspondence with the manufacturers, 
The Samuel C. Tatum Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





LENS-MAKING PLANT ENLARGED. 


The Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, New 
York, is again adding to its lens-making plant. The present 
building has a floor area of 138,000 square feet. The new wing 
is 96 feet long and 22 feet deep, the whole having a floor area 
of nearly 40,000 square feet. The Roebling Construction Com- 




















pany, builders of the Brooklyn bridge, have the work in hand, 
that company’s fireproof construction being employed through- 
out. As the larger wing will be used for the grinding and 
polishing of photographic lenses, it is constructed with the 
utmost solidity, the piers of which the walls are composed 
being three feet thick at their bases. Huge windows occupy the 
spaces between the piers, admitting an abundance of light. The 
floors are especially designed to prevent vibration, being tested 
to 4,000 pounds per square foot, or a total weight for the build- 
ing of 160,000,000 pounds. About half of the smaller wing will 
be occupied by vaults for the storage of valuable material, such 
as optical glass. 





THE JOHN M. JONES COMPANY. 


We note with pleasure the looks of prosperity in and around 
the shops of the John M. Jones Company, of Palmyra, New 
York. This company manufacture the Jones Gordon, the 
Lightning Jobber and the Ideal Paper Cutter. They have 
recently completed and occupied 
a large addition and added sev- 
eral new pieces of modern ma- 
chinery, made necessary by the 
constantly increasing demands 
for their product, not only in the 
United States but in foreign 
countries, for which they say 
they are indebted to the adver- 
tising columns of THE INLAND 
Printer. Their export trade is 
rapidly increasing, and the Light- 
ning Jobber, one of their princi- 
pal machines, which is fast be- 
coming a very popular press, a 
cut of which is herewith presented, receives a liberal share of 
favor from the printers of foreign lands. We have before us 
a neat little eight-page booklet, with an embossed cover, 
recently issued by this company, the work all having been exe- 
cuted on a Lightning Jobber, and it speaks very highly for the 
capabilities of this press. The embossing is up to the standard 
of that done on presses for which a great deal more is claimed, 
although it is sold at a price greatly below that of any other 
first-class press. The company reports the largest business last 
year during its existence, and with its late improvements it is 
now in a position to handle a greater volume of business than 





LIGHTNING JOBBER, 


ever before. 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 25 cents for each 10 words or less for the ‘‘ Situations Wanted ” 
department, or 40 cents for each 10 words or less under any of the other 
headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same whether 
one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the order 
to Insure Insertion In current number. The insertion of ads. re- 
celved later than the 20th of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. 








BOOKS. 





A BIT, and another bit — two bits, 5 cents — brings to you a copy of 

my booklet on Souvenir Mailing ards, with a set of six photograv- 

te cards. You need it if you’re interested. OTTO KNEY, Madison, 
isconsin. 


AMERICAN Se toes monthly, 20 cents a copy, $2 a year. Publicity 
for Printers, $1. ook of 133 specimens of Job Composition, 50 
cents. Send to J. etybe OSWALD, 150 Nassau street, New York. 


BOOK OF DESIGNS FROM TYPE, by Ed S. Ralph. We have secured 

a small edition of this book, which was so popular a short time ago, 
and will fill orders at the old price of 50 cents, pe ostpaid, as long as the 
books last. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








CONTESTS in Typographical Arrangement, “Volume ~ containing : 230 

advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by THe INLAND 
Printer, the result of which was announced in May, 1899. Contains in 
addition to the designs, the decisions of the 7 es, and is a valuable col- 
lection, for comparison and study. 40 cents. E INLAND PRINTER 





DECEMBER, 1899, INLAND PRINTER — We now have a few copies 

of this number, and aon oo on them to parties wishing to complete 
their files, at 20 cents each r at once if you wish one, as the supply 
is small. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of designing 

and illustrating in connection with typography. Containing complete 
instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the 
beginner as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, editor 
of the Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. 
240 pages; cloth, $2, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTE R COMPANY. 


ELECTROTYPING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by 

the latest known methods, containing historical review of the subject, 
full description of the tools and machinery required, and complete 
instructions for operating an electrotyping plant, by C. S. Partridge, 
superintendent of electrotyping and stereotyping for A. N. Kellogg News- 
paper Neem gor Bg vr — editor Electrotyping and Stereotyping 
Department of THe INLAND PRINTER. 150 pages; cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 
THE INLAND PRINTS R COMPANY. 





ESTIMATING ‘BY PERCENTAGE, by Henry E. Seeman. An exposi- 
tion of a method of estimating profit and expense by percentage 
which has been in successful use several years. Reprinted from THe 
INLAND PRINTER. 10 cents. THE INLAND PRINTE R COMPANY 
JOB COMPOSIT ION; "Examples, ‘Contrast Specimens and Criticisms 
Thereon, together with a brief treatise, by Ed S. Ralph. This is a 
book that hundreds of printers have been looking for in vain up to the 
present time. Specimens of letter-heads, bill-heads, cards, envelope cor- 
ners, invitations, blanks, etc., are shown, and the same reset in improved 
form, with the weak parts pointed out. The book also contains a brief 
treatise on the principles of display composition. Forty pages and cover, 
7% by 9 inches, neatly printed and bound. 50 cents. A book that no 
progressive compositor can afford to be without. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago; 116 Nassau street, New York. 


MAKING READY ON JOB PRESSES, by Charles H. Cochrane. A 

pamphlet of 32 pages, dealing with make-rez idy as applied to platen 
presses; full instructions are given in regard to impression, tympan, 
overlaying and underlaying, register, inking and distribution, etc. Sent, 
postpaid, for 10 cents, by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chi- 
cago and New York. 


“ PRAC TIC: AL E MBOSSING ” ona job press should be in the hands a 
every progressive printer; circulars on application. — FRANK 
A. CUNNINGHAM, _ Williamsport, Pennsylv ania, th S. 4 
PROOF-RE ADING, | a series of essays for readers and their em ployers, 
and for authors and editors, by F. Horace Teall, critical Je emp reader 
and editor on the Century and Standard dictionaries, and editor Proof- 
room Notes and Queries Department of THe INLAND PRINTER. 100 pages; 
cloth, $1, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CUT AND ORNAMENT BOOK; new 

enlarged edition, 192 pages; over I, 600 cuts for advertisements, blot- 
ters, head and tail pieces, initials and ornaments, some of which you may 
need on your next job. Price, 25 cents, postpaid, which we will refund 
on first order for cuts amounting to $1. 











THE NINE-HOUR DAY WAGE CALCULATOR — Shows amount 

due for % hour to full week, by quarter hours, at wages ranging 
by quarter dollars from $1 to $25 per week; thumb index enables the 
required figure to be found instantly; bound substantially in flexible 
leather; will save its cost in a month. Price, $2.00, postpaid. INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 


TYPOGRAPHIC STYLEBOOK—AIl about capitalizing, punctuating, 
abbreviating, compounding, spelling, tabular matter, make-up, and 
kindred things; 76 pages, indexed: leather, 50 cents. Specimen pages 


by addressing U NIV ERSITY PRINT ING CO., Bellevue, Nebraska. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Letters in reply to. these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 

















Ar “Pp HOTO. E NG Ré AV ER with business qualities and some capital; 
exceptional inducements; correspond for particulars. S 745. 
Int AND ls RINTER. 


E ENGR; AVING AND ELECTROTYPING— Plant modern and com- 
plete, volume of business heavy, profits large; capable superintendent 
in either branch can buy interest or whole; investigate thoroughly. S 943, 
INLAND PRINTER. 
FIRST-CLASS DEMOCRATIC WEEKLY can be purchased on rea- 
sonable terms; located in a hustling city in New York State. S goo, 
INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE — Complete job plant in Portland, Oregon, invoicing over 
$10,000, for $4,500, $2,500 down; must sell. S 923, INLAND 

PRINTER. 

FOR SALE to a practical printer, half interest in a well-established 
printing- office, New England city of 10,000; plenty of work. S 931, 

INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE —Whole or half interest in electrotype plant located in city 
of 60,000. Write S 617, INLAND PRINTER. 


PRACTICAL PRESSMAN of experience and ability would exchange 
improved real estate for interest in good printing concern. S 941, 
INLAND PRINTER. 





WANTED —To lease newspaper in one of the Middle States, with 
option to purchase. S 924, INLAND PRINTER. 


$1,700 DOWN, $200 in two years, $900 in printing within five years, 
buys a job plant costing more; business averages $800 month; city 
of 30,000; write quick. S 637, INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE. 


Letters | in n reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 

extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 

warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 

FOR SALE — Babcock Optimus cylinder press, bed 26 by 32 inches, in 
good running order, with countershaft, cone pulleys, belting, rollers, 

etc. DAVIS PRINTING CO., 21 S. 7th st., Philadelphia. 
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FOR SALE. 





HOE CYLINDER, 27 by 33; Gordon, 10 by 15; Donnell stitcher, Stone- 
metz folder, Sanborn lever cutter, imposing stones, pressing press. 
SPRAGUE, 630 Filbert street, Philadelphia. 


33 by 47 COTTRELL DRUM, q-roller, table distribution, do half-tone 

work, $600; 38 by 52 Cranston drum, 2-roller, tapeless, base founda- 
tion, 7-column quarto, $700; 28 by 42 Cottrell drum, tapeless, $550; 24 
by 30 first-class Cottrell drum, tapeless, $550; 32-inch Rival power cut- 
ter, $250; 8 by 12 C. & P. Gordon, $95; 43 by 56 Campbell Economic, 
4roller, $1,400; 41 by 56 Campbell 2-revolution job and book, 2-roller, 
overhauled and placed in first-class order, $1,000; 32 by 48 Campbell 
drum, hand or steam, $450; 38 by 55 Hoe. double cylinder fast news- 
paper press, 7-column quarto, one or two feeders, $1,250; 23 by 28 Hoe 
pony drum, 1,500 per hour, used for jobwork, $350; 19 by 24 American 
cylinder fast pony press, $350; 7-column Washington, $85; Cincinnati 
Washington press, 8-column, $105; 13 by 19 Liberty, throw-off, foun- 
tain, $150; 12 by 17 Nonpareil, late style, $125; 10 by 15 S. & Lee 
Gordon, throw- off, steam, $125; 10 by 15 C. & e" coring throw-off, 
long fountain, $165; 32- inch Peerless power cutter, $ 3 32-inch Acme 
self-clamp power cutter, $175. WANNER’S PRINT ING M: AC HINERY, 
302 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


HELP WANTED. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary poste age is sent us. 
BY HIGH-CLASS EASTERN MONTHL Y PUB L IC AT ION - An up- 

to-date, sober job compositor, capable of doing fine work; must 
thoroughly understand advertising display and take special interest in 
the setting of advertisements; good salary and permanent situation for 
right man; send references and samples of work. S 944, INLAND 
PRINTER. 


FOUR GOOD JOB PRINTE RS W ANTE D to win the $50 offered in 
cash prizes for a cover design set up in type for the National 
Printer- a ui No engraving, but tint-blocks may be used. Send 
for circular containing rules of contest and particulars. Address 
NATIONAL P °RIN TER-JOU RN ALIST, Caxton Suilding, Chicago. 





INK MAKE R- Experienced man wanted, - familiar with all details of 

ink making, to take charge of making lithographic and letterpress 
inks for color printing at Baltimore; steady situation with a private con- 
cern. Address stating references, experience and wages, S 938, INLAND 
PRINTER. 


I WANT TO HE AR “from praereners young men employed on err 

newspapers who have fair knowledge of the science of advertising; 
to such I can offer excellent chance to make money outside of working 
hours, or in connection with regular work; those looking for an easy 
snap need not apply. I coéperate with conscientious workers in a novel 
manner so as to make their work fruitful. If two or three men prove 
exceptionally successful in getting business in my line I will probably 
offer them positions on the road or in New York later on. HOLLIS 
CORBIN, 253 Broadway, New York. 


JOB FOREMAN First-class compositor, experienced on_ high-grade 
work; must possess originality and understand correct handling of 
type for the production of up-to-date and tasty typography — one of 


sufficient executive and technical ability to conduct medium-size room 
profitably; good opening for man possessing above qualifications. Give 
full partic ulars with samples and salary. S 645, INLAND PRINTER. 


US ATING The method best Sileed to 


EARN PR: AC TIC AL LUSTR 
RICAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 


I 
your needs. AM 
Scranton, | ennsylvani: bi 


L 
E 


LINOTYPE OPE R. \TOR W. ANTED Must be fast and clean; one 

having had a gee a in book office preferred; union man; _ steady 
position in New York city to sober, reliable man who can meet above 
qualifications; wages, $25 per week. Ss 897, INL AND PRINTER. 








PEN-AND-INK ARTIST AND DE SIGNE R for sadieneeua work; state 
salary. BOICE & GOODM: AN, Saginaw, Michigan. 

PRESSMAN First- class on half- tone, cut, color and ge neral commer- 
cial work; experienced and reliable man only; references. T 729, 

INLAND PRINTER. 





PRINTERS should learn to write advertisements and earn from $100 a 

month to $100 a week; we teach this business thoroughly by mail; 
good prospects; big demand; information free. PAGE-DAVIS CORRE- 
SPONDENCE SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING, 12 Medinah Temple, 
Chicago. 





TRAVELING SOLICITOR for fine label, advertising and color printing 
trade; state salary and experience. S 905, INLAND PRINTER. 
WANTE D- A winbe, huatulein paper ier. one win shoruuahily 
understands his business and is competent to do a very difficult 
class of commercial and bank work; double O-A Hickok striker. 
Address, stz ating wages, DORSEY P RIN TING CO., Dallas, T * 












WANTED A ‘thoroughly reliz rble man “who underst: inds the ‘manufac- 

ture of printing inks to take charge of the manufacturing end of a 
small printing-ink factory; this is a good opportunity for a sober man 
of good habits who thoroughly understands the business. S 916, INLAND 
PRINTER. 





WANTED —An experienced foreman for a job composing-room in a 

Western city of 30,000 inhabitants; must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of every branch of the business, a good organizer, methodical, and 
be able to get the best results for the least expense; a pleasant, steady, 
good paying situation for a man that can grasp the situation; the office 
does all classes of work. S 914, INLAND PRINTER. 





WANTED First-class half-tone listenns steady position for reliable 
man. T 912, INLAND PRINTER. 





W. AN’ rE D Good line photo grapher, sins zine » eeeliae state wages and 
‘(LIPSE ELECTROTYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 


references. EC 
c level: and, Ohio. 


Ww AN TE D Gued ‘weed engraver, one capable of managing shop: 
steady work; send proofs and terms. S 912, INLAND PRINTER. 








Ww ‘AN :D - Premiann, capable, eaber and ahoucosous: competer it to 
take charge of pressroom; non-union. S 925, Int AND PRINTER. 











WANTED Pressman, in small city; man to run three cylinders 

(2-revolution Cottrells), folding machines, etc.; must be able to 
make up book forms; want one who can do good work with half-tones 
on No. 2 book using 25-cent ink. S 937, INLAND PRINTER. 





WANTED - Two journeyman cylinder pressmen and one Gordon press- 
man, and one display job compositor; submit specimens of work, 

wages expected ; steady positions the year round; highest grade work 

required. REPUBLICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 


WORKING FOREMAN, artistic and practical, general job plant in 
South; experienced and reliable man only; references. S 729, 
INLAND PRINTER. 





$20 FOR AN IDEA—We want a design for a new memorial, sand will 

give $20 to the artist who will furnish an acceptable pencil sketch; 
write for further particulars. WENDELL MEMORIAL CO., Leipsic, 
Ohio. 

















SITUATIONS WANTED. 


A FIRST-CLASS RULER desires steady position. S 917, INLAND 
PRINTER. 


Ar c ARTOONIST who is also a good all-around man on newspaper 
work, desires to change; eight years in present position; reason- 

able salary; samples submitted. S go2, INLAND PRINTER. 

At COMPOSITOR, union, with wide experience on slncetionsl works, 
desires permanent position; best ot references. S 773, INLAND 

PRINTER. 

ALL- AROU XD JOB PRIN TE R, “capable of saline dienes: of inline: 
size office; employed at present. S 918, INLAND PRINTER. 





AN ALL-AROUND PRINTER desires position in newspaper or _ job 
office; capable of taking charge; married, steady and sober; a first- 
class compositor. Address a. #2. 1, Box 84, Smithville, Virginia 






















ARE you going to put in any Linotyp si You will need a machinist- 
operator who is steady and sober and can take good care of them; 
go anywhere; practical Printer; write. S 777, INLAND PRINTER. 





ARTIST wants position; experienced in designing and ae, pen 
and wash, for commercial and advertising purposes. S 908, INLAND 


PRINTER. 








BY a first-class forwarder and ruler; can finish; had charge of small 
bindery three years. S 659, INLAND PRINTER. 





BY a first-class up-to-date cylinder pressman as foreman; will send 
references and samples; desire situation with firm doing the better 

class of work. S 928, INLAND PRINTER. 

COMPETENT JOB AND AD. PRINTER desires permanent situation; 
twelve years’ experience as job printer and foreman; married, thor- 

oughly trustworthy; excellent references as_ to character and ability. 

S 906, INLAND PRINTER. 


CYLINDER PRESSMAN wishes a position in a small city. J. VAS- 
SAR, 64 Himrod st., Brooklyn, New York. 


FOREMAN — Can read proof, make estimates, etc., married, desires to 
make cha ange. G 869, INLAND PRINTER. 


FORE M x Large experience as foreman on high- grade work, com- 
petent, good manager; desire change of climate. S 92 INLAND 
PRINTER. 


HALF-TONE ETCHER desires situation; practic: al and experienced; 
specimens and references furnished. S 663, INLAND PRINTER. 











HALF-TONE PHOTOGRAPHER, with experience in all other depart- 
ments, competent to take charge of plant. G 605, INLAND PRINTER. 





LINOTYPE MACHINIST— Many years’ experience. S 901, INLAND 
PRINTER. 

LINOTYPE — Position by female operator; four years’ experience; set 
English or German with equal ease; reference. A. HENNINGER, 

53 Morton st., Albany, New York. 





ft x STEEL DIE 


Operated by steam-power. : $ 
Takes dies up to 2x4 inches. Price, I »OOO 


We have in operation five Power Steel-Die Presses doing Em- 


~ 
-— £ 
bossing for the trade. 
} We manufacture Rotary Perforators, Knife Grinders, Stamping 
Presses, Fast Envelope Machinery, Litho. Stone Grinders. 
Complete Bindery Outfits furnished promptly. 





THE BLACKHALL MFG. CQOxc, - 


12 Lock Street, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 
MACHINIST — First- class operator, at liberty; large kit tools, with cab- 
inet; steady references; last place two years; engage at once. 
LINO, 514 West ruueans street, Rome, N. Y. 





MACHINIST — Situation “wanted by an expert on 1 all kinds of flat- bed, 
also rotary presses; can also operate presses and do stereotyping. 
S 903, INLAND PRINTER. 


MASTER PRINTERS — Do practical ideas count with you? Eighteen 
years’ experience, eleven as job-book foreman. Box 25, Hamden, 
Connecticut, care M. Thompson. 








POSITION in large pressroom where I can become familiar with ways 
of doing presswork in city. G 876, INLAND PRINTER. 





POSITION WANTED by machinist capable of taking charge of Wino 
types, presses and bookbinding machinery; references furnished. 
Y 920, INLAND PRINTER. 





POSITION WANTED by Linotype machinist; six years’ experience, 
thorough, and best references from Linotype Company and publish- 
ers. X 920, INLAND PRINTER. 





PRACTICAL MAN, with training in all branches; competent to take up 

all classes of work with customers and make suggestions; thorough 
wieteaes experience; for ten years superintendent of large plant; rapid, 
accurate estimator and close buyer; wishes to correspond with first-class 
house that is willing to exchange good salary for its equivalent in faithful 
service. G 7545 INLAND PRINTER. 


p RE SSMAN Cyileder and platen; first-class on book, job and _ half- 
tone; c apable of taking che irge. S 641, INLAND PRINTER. 


PR RESSM AN- FORE M AN wants to change; first-class on half-tone, cata- 
logue, job and color work; twelve years foreman. S 811, INLAND 
PRINTER. 






PRE SSM. AN- L INOTYP E MACHINIST — Qualified on Cox Duplex 
and cylinders; 12 years’ experience; just the man_for progressive 

daily or job office where the machinist can put in useful time making 

ready half-tones, putting up presses, etc. Box 539, Atlanta, Georgia. 


SITU ATION - All-around job man; sober, reliable, long experience, 
union; can take forem: inship. Ss 92 9, INL AND PRINTER. 





SITUATION WANT ED Practic al working foreman, eighteen years’ 

experience; married, strictly sober, reliable, a hustler; thoroughly 
understands management of help to best advantage, estimates, business 
experience; reasonable wages; central Illinois preferred. S 827. 
INLAND PRINTER. 


SUP ERINTE NDE INT- — Position as superintendent by young man now 

in charge of one of the largest printing concerns in Chicago; thor- 
oughly posted in catalogue, book and commercial work; energetic, and 
capacity for position requiring tact, judgment and knowledge of busi- 
ness; estimate on all classes of work. S 926, INLAND PRINTER. 
THREE-COLOR FINISHER wants change; six years’ experience as 

superintendent of first-class photo-engraving house. S 939, INLAND 
PRINTER. 














UP-TO-DATE JOB AND AD. MAN, with | _ privilege of learning 
machine; capable of taking charge. S 942, INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED Position as foreman afternoon daily composing-room, or 


will accept a position as Linotype machinist-operator; I am a_thor- 
oughly competent composing-room man in any capacity. LOU 


DRAPER, Galesburg, Michigan. 


WANTED Position by Lineivee machinist of unquestioned ability; 
thoroughly understands the economical and systematic production 
of Linotype matter. S 933, INLAND PRINTER. 





W. ANTE D - Position by pressman of considerable ability and experi- 
ence; web perfecting or book presses. Z g20, INLAND PRINTER. 
WANTED - Position; over fifteen years’ experience as general mana- 

ger, estimating and correspondence; references. S 936, INLAND 
PRINTER. 





WILL FURNISH editorial service fora few newspapers; exclusive work 
done; references given. G 862, INLAND PRINTER. 

YOUNG MAN having served two years in pw office, desires position 
with first-class house to finish trade; wages secondary object; ref- 

erences; good on 1 ple iten presses. S 934, INLAND PRINTER. 

YOU NG Mé AN, nine years a printer, would like to learn to be a press- 
man; sober, honest, good references. S 911, INLAND PRINTER. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ABOUT THAT NEW TYPEWRITER TYPE which prints direct from 
face and perfectly imitates genuine typewriter work — see insert 
May issue. Particulars of TYPEWRITER TYPE CO., Boston, Mass. 





A papery TO LEARN THE LINOTYPE in union class; a_ better 
rse than heretofore offered; write for circular. Address WASH- 
ING TON LINOTYPE CLASS, 636 G street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with our simple transferring and etch- 

ing process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, are easily 
and quickly made by the unskilful, on common sheet zinc. Price of proc- 
ess, $1. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagerstown, Indiana, U. S. A. 


CHALK PLATES RECOATED, one-third cent per square inch; no 
infringement of patent. BYRON POPE & O., Cleveland, Ohio. 


DIE-CUTTING MACHINE, size at leas \ddress with 
description and lowest spot cash price, "B E RRoW 1 rZ i NVELOPE 
CO., Kansas City, Missouri. 





JOHNSON PROCESS of padding stationery, and J. P. Padding Glue, 
excel everything; Eclipse Padding Glue comes next; price, 15 
cents a pound. BURRAGE MFG. CO., New York 


NE WEST ENGRAVING PROCESS — Fine results without camera | and 

expensive plant; no drawing on zinc, no chalk to dig, no casting; 
reproduces pertectly; ask poe of complete outfit; we send demonstrator 
when desired. RAPID PROCESS PLATE CO., Box 188, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. 


STOCK CUTS for advertising any business. If you are interested send 
for catalogues. BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY, Fifth avenue and 
Washington street, Chicago. 


WANTED Dodge mills for bag and poster inks; must be in first 
class condition and a decided bargain. S 787, INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED Old style Adams press; state lowest cash price. S 930, 
INLAND PRINTER. 





A PROFITABLE BUSINESS! i ‘3.30. ts Rubber 
* the manufacture of Rubber 
Stamps. Particularly adapted to operation in connection with printing or 
stationery. Very small capital required. Write for price-list of outfits and 
full information. Address PEARRE E. CROWL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 





“IT CAN’T BE BEAT!” 


That’s what a prominent New York printer says of R.R.B. Padding Glue. 
Numerous others say equally nice things about it, but I haven't the room 
to give them all. A trial will convince you that they are good judges. 
Made by ROBT. R. BURRAGE, 35 FRANKFORT STREET, NEW YORK. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS, GEARING, CLUTCHES, 
ROPE shee Bae BELT ELEVATORS AND pote cae ETC 








CA 
LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO., Engineers, Founders, Machinists, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





THEOLD RELIABLE “xquoine. 


Small Size, 50 Cents per Dozen; $5.00 per Gross. 
Large ‘* $1.00 10.00 ‘ 
Sent on receipt of price. Satisfaction Guaranteed 


D. HYMES, 19 SouTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO. 








NOT IN THE TRUST. 


BRASS TYPE 


eeee MISSOURI BRASS TYPE F’DRY CO. , 
eee? Howard and 22d Sts......St. Louis, Mo. °* 








CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Summer Rollers 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
WE MAKE system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
THE BEST and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 


formulas. 
THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
BE MADE address in writing or shipping. 








THE LATEST IMPROVED AND 
BEST OF PLATEN PRESSES. 


HANDLED BY ALL DEALERS. 





THE 


NIVERSAL PRESS 


MERRITT GALLY 


INVENTOR AND SOLE PROPRIETOR 
130 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


So.tp as a SPECIALTY ay att 
BRANCHES OF THE AMERICAN 
Type Founpers Co. 
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FOR SALE. 








Donnell stitcher, Stone- 


HOE CYLINDER, 27 by 33; Gordon, 1o by 15; r 
pressing press. 


metz folder, Sanborn lever cutter, imposing stones, 
SP RAGUE, rp lilbert street, Philadelphia. 





COTTRELL DRUM, q-roller, table distribution, do half-tone 
38 by 52 Cranston drum, 2-roller, tapeless, base founda- 
tion, 7-column quarto, $700; 28 by 42 Cottrell drum, tapeless, $550; 24 
by 30° first-class Cottrell drum, tapeless, $550; 32-inch Rival power cut- 
ter, $250; 8 by 12 C. & P. Gordon, $95; 43 by 56 Campbell Economic, 
4roller, $1,400; 41 by 56 Campbell 2-revolution job and book, 2-roller, 
overhauled and placed in first-class order, $1,000; 32 by 48 Campbell 
drum, hand or steam, $450; 38 by 55 Hoe double cylinder fast news- 
paper press, 7-column quarto, one or two feeders, $1,250; 23 by 28 Hoe 
pony drum, 1,500 per hour, used for jobwork, $350; 19 by 24 American 
cylinder fast pony press, $350; z ‘column Washington, $85; Cincinnati 
Washington press, 8-column, $1¢ 13 by 19 Liberty, throw-off, foun- 
tain, $150; 12 by 17 Ramer, “Tate 10 by 15 S. & Lee 
Gordon, throw -off, steam, $125; 10 by 15 C. & P. cogs throw-off, 
long fountain, $165; 32- ‘yoieg Peerless power cutter, $200; 32-inch Acme 
self-clamp power cutter, $17 WANNER’S P RIN’ T ING M? XCHINE RX; 
302 De arborn st. » Chicago. 


33 by 47 
work, $600; 


HELP WANTED. 
Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


BY HIGH-CLASS EASTERN MONTHLY PUBL Ic AT ION - An up- 

to-date, sober job compositor, capable of doing fine work; must 
thoroughly understand advertising display and take special interest in 
the setting of advertisements; good salary and permanent situation for 
right man; send references. and samples of work. S 944, INLAND 


PRINTER. 





FOUR GOOD JOB PRINTE RS W ANTE D to win the $50 offered i in 
cash prizes for a cover design set up in type for. the National 
iat Journalist. No engraving, but tint-blocks may be used. Send 
for circular containing rules of contest and particulars. Address 
NAT ION; AL PRINTER- JOURNAL IST, Caxton Building, Chicago. 
E xperienced man_ wi anted, ‘familiar with all details of 
ink making, to take charge of making lithographic and letterpress 
inks for color printing at Baltimore; steady situation with a private con- 
cern. Address stating references, experience and wages, S 938, INLAND 
PRINTER. 
I WANT TO HE “AR toni connec young men employed on good 
newspapers who have fair knowledge of the science otf advertising; 
to such I can offer excellent chance to make money outside of working 
hours, or in connection with regular work; those looking for an easy 
snap need not apply. I coéperate with conscientious workers in a novel 
manner so as to make their work fruitful. If two or three men prove 
exceptionally successful in getting business in my line I will probably 
offer them positions on the road or in New York later on. HOLLIS 
CORBIN, 253 Broadway, New York. 


INK M AKE R 


FOREMAN First-class compositor, experienced on_ high-grade 
work; must possess originality and understand correct handling of 
type for the production of up-to-date and tasty typography one of 
sufficient executive and technical ability to conduct medium-size room 
profitably; good opening for man possessing above qualifications. Give 
full particulars with samples and salary. S > 645, INLAND PRINTER. 


JOB 


utbind best suited 2 to 
SCHOOL, 


ATING — The 


PRAC TIC AL 
CORRESPONDENCE 


needs, 
P ennsylvanic * 


EARN 
your 
Scranton, 


ILLUSTR 
AMERICAN 





L INOTY P E oP ER. \" POR W. AN TED ieee te fant and clean; one 
having had experience in book office preferred; union man; steady 
position in New York city to sober, reliable man who can meet above 


qualifications; wages, $25 per week. Ss 897, INLAND PRINTER. 


PEN-AND-INK ARTIST AND. DE SIG NE R for eaeentad work; state 
BOICE & GOODM: AN, Saginaw, Michigan. 

First- pines on half- rs cut, color and penenal’ commer- 
experienced and reliable man only; references. T 729, 


salary. 
PRESSMAN 

cial work; 
INLAND PRINTER. 





PRINTE RS should learn. ‘to write advertisements and earn from $100 a 
month to $100 a week; we teach this business thoroughly by mail; 
gree prospects; big deme ind; information free. PAGE-DAVIS CORRE- 
SPONDENCE SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING, 12 Medinah Temple, 


Chicago. 
TRAVELING SOLICITOR for fine label, advertising and color printing 
salary and _experience. S 905, INLA AND P RINTER. 





trade; state 
W ‘AN’ rED —A peorny first-class paper ruler, one w is thoroughly 
understands his business and is competent to do a very difficult 
class of commercial and bank work; double O-A_ Hickok striker. 


Address, stating wages, DORSEY PRINTING CO., Dallas, Te 











W AN TE D A thoroughly reliable man who understands the manufac- 
ture of printing inks to take charge of the manufacturing end of a 
small printing-ink tactory; this is a good opportunity for a sober man 
of good habits who thoroughly understands the business. S 916, INLAND 
PRINTER. 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED —An experienced foreman for a job composing-room in a 

Western city of 30,000 inhabitants; must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of every branch of the business, a good organizer, methodical, and 
be able to get the best results for the least expense; a pleasant, steady, 
good paying situation for a man that can grasp the situation; the office 
does all classes of work. S 914, INLAND PRINTER. 
















First-class half-tone cher: cubs position for reliable 
T 912, INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED 














man. 
WAN TE D Quad line Tee ree also zine etcher; state wages and 
references. ECLIPSE ELECTROTYPE & E NGRAVING CO,, 
c leveland, Ohio. 
W ANTE D Good wood engraver, one capable of managing shop: 
steady work; send proofs and terms. S 912, [INLAND PRINTER. 
W ANT SD - Pressman, capable, sober and industrious; ‘competent to 





non-union. §$ 925, Int AND PRINTER. 
Pressman, in small city; man to run three cylinders 
Cottrells), folding machines, etc.; must be able to 
want one who can do good work with half-tones 
S 937 INLA AND PRINTER. 


take charge of pressroom; 





WANTED 

(2-revolution 
make up book forms; 
on No. 2 book using 25-cent ink. 
Two journeyman cylinder pressmen and one Gordon press- 
submit specimens of work, 
highest grade work 
Qhio. 











WANTED - 

man, and one display job compositor; 
wages expected ; teady positions the year round; 
required. REPU B L ICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hamilton, 


general job plant in 


practical, 
references. S 729, 


man only; 


WORKING FOREMAN, artistic and 
South; experienced and reliable 
INLAND PRINTER. 


$20 FOR AN IDEA 


give $20 to the artist who will furnish an 


We want a design for a new memorial, ‘and will 
acceptable pencil sketch; 














write for further particulars. WENDELL MEMORIAL CO., Leipsic, 
Ohio. 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 
A FIRST-CLASS RULER desires steady position. S 917, INLAND 


PRINTER. 


who is also a good all-around man on newspaper 
eight years in present position; reason- 
S 902, INLAND PRINTER. 


Art CARTOONIST 
work, desires to change; 

able salary; samples submitted. 

re COMPOSITOR, union, with wide experience on educational wns, 
desires permanent position; best ot references. S 773, INLAND 

P RINTER. 

capable ve salting charge of medium- 

S 918, INLanp PRINTER. 


JOB “PRINTE R, 


employed at present. 


AL L-AROU ND 


size office; 


AN ALL-AROUND PRINTER desires position in newspaper or job 
office; capable of taking charge; married, steady and sober; a first- 

class compositor. — Address a. 2. t, Box 84, Smithville, Virginia. 

ARE you going to put in any Linotypes? You will, need a machinist- 
operator who is steady and sober and can take good care of them; 

Bo anywhere; practical printer; write INLAND PRINTER. 


ART IST wants position; experienced in de 
and wash, for commercial and advertising purposes. 
PRINTER. 



































signing and ae ec pen 
S 908, INLAND 





BY a first-class forwarder and ruler; can finish; had charge of small 


bindery three years. S 659, INLAND PRINTER. 





BY a first-class up-to-date cylinder pressman as foreman; will send 
references and samples; desire situation with firm doing the better 

class of work. 3S 928, INLAND PRINTER. 

COMP ETENT JOB AND AD. 
twelve years’ experience as job printer and foreman; 

oughly trustworthy; excellent references as to character 

5 906, INLAND PRINTER. 


PRINTER desires permanent situation; 
married, thor- 
and ability. 


C YL INDE R PRESSM AN wishes a position in a small city. J. 
SAR, 64 Himrod st., Brooklyn, New York. 


FOREMAN — Can read eur make estimates, etc., married, desires to 
make change. G 869, INLAND ) PRINTER. 


FOREMAN - Large experience as foreman on high-er rade work, com- 
petent, good manager; desire change of climate. S 927, INLAND 

PRINTER. 

HALF-TONE ETCHER desires situation; 
specimens and references furnished. 


practic: al and experienced; 
S 663, INLAND PRINTER. 





with experience in all other deoart- 


HAL F-TONE PHOT OGRAP HE R, 
G 605, INLAND PRINTER. 


ments, competent to take charge of plant. 


MACHINIST 





LINOTYPE Many years’ experience. S go1, INLAND 


PRINTER. 
LINOTYPE - y 

English or German with equal ease; 
53 Morton st., Albany, New York. 


four years’ experience; set 


HENNINGER, 


Position by female operator; 
reference. A. 





x STEEL DIE-: 


[nBOSSINC MACHINE S 


12 Lock Street, BUFFALO, N.Y. 





THE BLACKHALL MEG. COxc, - 


Operated by steam-power. P 1 $ 
Takes dies up to 2x4 inches. rice 9 I ) OOO 
We have in operation five Power Steel-Die Presses doing Em- 
bossing for the trade. 
We manufacture Rotary Perforators, Knife Grinders, Stamping 
Presses, Fast Envelope Machinery, Litho. Stone Grinders. 


Complete Bindery Outfits furnished promptly. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 





MACHINIST — First-class operator, at liberty; large kit tools, with cab- 
inet; steady; references; last place two years; engage at once. 

LINO, 514 West Thomas street, Rome, N. ¥. 

MACHINIST —- Situation wanted by an expert. on : all kinds of flat- bed, 
also rotary presses; can also operate presses and do stereotyping. 

S 903, INLAND PRINTER. 





MASTER PRINTERS — Do practical ideas count with you? Eighteen 
years’ experience, eleven as job-book foreman. Box 25, Hamden, 
Connecticut, care M. Thompson. 





POSITION in large pressroom where I can become familiar with ways 
of doing presswork in city. G 876, INLAND PRINTER. 








POSITION WANTED by machinist capable of taking charge of Lino- 
types, presses and bookbinding machinery; references furnished. 
Y 920, INLAND PRINTER. 





POSITION WANTED by Linotype machinist; six years’ experience, 
thorough, and best references from Linotype Company and publish- 
ers. X 920, INLAND PRINTER. 


PRACTICAL MAN, with training in all branches; competent to take up 

all classes of work with customers and make suggestions; thorough 
business experience; for ten years superintendent of large plant; rapid, 
accurate estimator and close buyer; wishes to correspond with first-class 
house that is willing to exchange good salary for its equivalent in faithful 
service. G 7545 INLAND PRINTER. 


p RESSMAN Cylinder and platen; first-class on book, job and _ half- 
tone; capable of taking charge. Ss 641, INLAND PRINTER. 





PRESSMAN-FOREMAN wants to iliiien first- ‘a ass on half-tone, cata- 
logue, job and color work; twelve years foreman. S 811, INLAND 

PRINTER. 

be PRESSM AN- ry INOTYP E MACHINIST — Qualified on Cox Duplex 
and cylinders; 12 years’ experience; just the man for progressive 

daily or job office where the machinist c: an put in useful time making 

ready half- tones, putting up presses, etc. Box 539 Atlanta, Georgia. 








SITU ATION ‘All-around job man; sober, reliable, long experience, 
union; can take foremanship. S 929, INLAND PRINTER. 





SITU AT ION WAN TE D Berencal working foreman, eighteen years’ 

experience; married, strictly sober, reliable, a hustler; thoroughly 
understands management of help to best advantage, estimates, business 
experience; reasoné able wages; central Illinois preferred. S 827, 
INLAND PRIN’ 


SUPERINT (DE NT Position. as superintendent by, young man now 

in charge of one of the largest printing concerns in Chicago; thor- 
oughly posted in catalogue, book and commercial work; energetic, and 
capacity for position requiring tact, judgment and knowledge of busi- 
ness; estimate on all classes of work. S 926, INLAND PRINTER. 














THREE-COLOR FINISHER wants change; six years’ experience as 
superintendent of first-class photo-engraving house. S 939, INLAND 
PRINTER. 





UP-TO-DATE JOB AND AD. MAN, with privilege of learning 
machine; capable of taking charge. S 942, INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED Position as foreman afternoon daily composing-room, or 
will accept a position as Linotype machinist-operator; I am a_thor- 
oughly competent comiposing-room man in any capacity. LOU E. 


DRAPER, Galesburg, Michigan. 


WANTED Position by L eetiie ‘seacbiiiet - unquestioned ability; 
thoroughly understands the economical and systematic production 
of Linotype matter. S 933, INLAND PRINTER. 





W ANTE D - Position by pressman of considerable ability and experi- 
ence; web perfecting or book presses. Z 920, INLAND PRINTER. 





WANTED Position; over fifteen years’ experience as general mana- 
ger, estimating and correspondence; references. S 936, INLAND 
PRINTER. 





WILL FURNISH editorial service for a few newspapers; exclusive work 
done; references given. G 862, INLAND PRINTER. 

YOUNG MAN having served two years in job office, desires position 
with first-class house to finish trade; wages secondary object; ref- 

erences; good on platen presses. S 934, INLAND PRINTER. 





YOU NG MZ AN, nine years a printer, would like to learn to be a press- 
man; sober, honest, good references. S 911, INLAND PRINTER. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ABOUT THAT NEW TYPEWRITER TYPE which prints direct from 
face and perfectly imitates genuine typewriter work — see insert 
May issue. Particulars of TYPEWRITER TYPE CO., Boston, Mass. 





A CHANCE TO LEARN THE LINOTYPE in union class; a_ better 
course than heretofore offered; write for circular. Address WASH- 
INGTON LINOTYPE CLASS, 636 G street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


AN YBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with our simple transferring and etch- 

ing process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, are easily 
and quickly made by the unskilful, on common sheet zinc. Price of proc- 
ess, $1. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagerstown, Indiana, U. S. A. 
CHALK PLATE S RE CO: ATED, one-third cent per square inch; no 

infringement of patent. BYRON POPE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


DIE-CUTTING MACHINE, size at least 20 by 38. Address with 
description and lowest spot cash wines, "BERKOWITZ ENVELOPE 
CO., Kansas City, Missouri. 





JOHNSON PROCESS of padding stationery, and J. P. Padding Glue, 
excel everything; Eclipse Padding Glue comes next; price, 15 
cents a pound. BURRAGE MFG. CO., New York. 


NEWEST ENGRAVING PROCESS — Fine results without camera and 

expensive plant; no drawing on zinc, no chalk to dig, no casting; 
reproduces 2 tee ask price of a outfit; we send demonstrator 
when desired. RAPID PROCESS ATE CO., Box 188, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. 


STOCK CUTS for advertising any business. If you are interested send 
for catalogues. BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY, Fifth avenue and 
Washington street, Chicago. 


WANTED Dodge mills for bag and poster inks; must be in first- 
class condition and a decided bargain. S 787, INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED Old style Adams press; state lowest cash price. S 930, 
INLAND PRINTER. 


PROFITABLE BUSINESS ! 300 to 500 per cent oe in 
the manufacture of Rubber 
Stamps. Particularly adapted to operation in connection with printing o1 
stationery. Very small capital ee Write for price-list of outfits and 
full information. Address PEARRE E. CROWL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 








“IT CAN’T BE BEAT ?” 
That's what a prominent New York printer says of R.R. B. Padding Glue. 
Numerous others say equally nice things about it, but I haven’t the room 
to give them all. A trial will convince you that they are good judges. 
Made by ROBT. R. BURRAGE, 35 FRANKFORT STREET, NEW YORK. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS, GEARING, CLUTCHES, 


ROPE SHEAVES, LINK-BELT ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS, ETC. 
CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION. 
AINERY CO., Engineers, Founders, Machinists, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 








“LINK-BELT ! 





HEMPEL PATTERN 


THE OLD RELIABLE “mest parrenn 


Small Size, 50 Cents per Dozen; ; $5.00 per Gross. 
Large ‘* $1.00 10.00 ‘* 
Sent on receipt of price. Satisfaction Guaranteed 


D. HYMES, 19 SouTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO. 








NOT IN THE TRUST. 


BRASS TYPE 


ah MISSOURI BRASS TYPE F’DRY CO. - 
°° Howard and 22d Sts......St. Louis, Mo. °* 








CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Summer Rollers 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 


WE MAKE 
THE BEST formulas. 
THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 


Shee MADE address in writing or shipping. 











THE LATEST IMPROVED AND 
BEST OF PLATEN PRESSES. 


HANDLED BY ALL DEALERS. 





THE 


UNIVERSAL PRESS 


MERRITT GALLY 


INVENTOR AND SOLE PROPRIETOR 
130 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


Sotp as a SPECIALTY ey att 
BRANCHES OF THE AMERICAN 
Type Founpers Co. 
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THERE ARE NOW IN USE OVER 


234,000 
LENSES 


Manufactured by the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


This enormous number represents only 
Bausch and Lomb-Zeiss Anastigmat, 
Rapid Universal, Alvan G. Clark, 
Rapid Rectilinear, Portrait and Wide- 
Angle Lenses, and does not include 
the millions of simpler Photographic 
Lenses produced. The 


POPULAR VERDICT 


as expressed by actual purchase and 
use, is that our Lenses are practically 


WITHOUT A RIVAL 
Our products are obtainable from 
ALL DEALERS 

CATALOGUE FREE. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


NEw YorkK CIty: CHICAGO: 
Broadway and 25th Street. State and Washington Sts. 








ILLUSTRATIONS Our Cut Catalogue (four parts) 
* represents the best collection 
of Half-Tone and Line Cuts for advertising and illustrating 
purposes 7m the world. Hundreds of subjects—all alive and 
/’/ up-to-date. All four parts, postage paid, 20c. (refunded). 

SPATULA PUB. CO., 174 India Street, Boston, Mass. 








ST.LOUIS 
PHOTO-FNGRAVING (0. 


OR.4™ & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, MP 





Used and recommended by 


Dixon’s a ee nee 


Different kinds prepared for 


Slectrotyping eres jotsin. 


JOSEPH DIXON 


Graphite ---- crucisieco.. | 





THE 


Wf EDS) Olds Gasoline Engine 


is a simple, well-made and very economi- 
calpower. Ithasnocomplications. One 
to 50 H.-P., stationary. Small sizes. self- 
contained, 4%, 8 and 15 H.-P. mounted 
engines. Two to 30 H.-P. Marine. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, 
FACTORIES, Lansing and Detroit. 1310 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


~ 








JAPAN VELLUM 


Japanese Imitation Leather. 


LY «| LIONEL MOSES, Importer, 
66-68 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 





How Many Can You Sell? 
THE BEST CAMPAIGN FOLDER. 


Four pages, 3% x 5's inches, characteristic design, showing four can 
didates, in gold and silver bronze and black on first page, allowing space 
for firm name; second and fourth devoted to useful political information, 
and the third page to advertising. Pronounced a winner by all who have 
Seen it. Send stamp for sample and special terms. Our 


BLACK SATIN ALUMINUM CASES 


for unperforated cards attract favorable consideration wherever intro- 
duced. Have you seenthem? If you are tired of handling cheap aluminum 
cases, and want something new to talk about, send 18 cents and we will 
forward a sample with name engraved. Sizes—No. 1, 2%x4% in.; No. 2, 
2%x3% in.; and No. 3, 2x3% in. Inquire about other .advertising 
specialties. 

MASS. PUBLISHING CO., Everett, Mass. 





YOU CAN SHARPEN OR WHET YOUR PAPER 
CUTTER KNIFE instantly without taking it out of 
the machine with 


HOERNER’S LITTLE WONDER SHARPENER. 








Tried and found a success in large and small : 

establishments. Saves time, trouble and money. Avoids danger, never 
becomes uneven like a stone, never injures the knife, always preserves a 
true edge, and lasts a lifetime. Price, $3.00. Cash with order, only $2.85. 
By mail, 30 cents extra. Descriptive circular and testimonials on 
application. For sale by Type Founders and Dealers, or by the inventor. 


J. S. HOERNER, HIGHLAND, ILL. 








Send for Samples of our 


Ega-Shell Finish 
Book Paper—Kent Mills. 


For fine Pamphlets, Circulars, etc. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 
273, 275 AND 277 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


© © 


Why not try 


LEATHERETTE ana FELTINE ? 


If you have tried them before, why not come 
again and discover the improvements we have 
made? 


PEGAMOID LEATHERETTE... 


A new article, can be cleansed with water if 
soiled in process. 


Price and Samples on application. 
A. W. POPE & CO., Manufacturers and Agents, 
45 High Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Inland Printer Book List 


Send for a copy of ‘‘The Inland Printer’s List of Books and Utilities 
for Printers.’’ Itis a 16-page pamphlet, giving the names and descriptions 
of many useful works. You should see it. SENT FREE 

THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


116 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 212-214 MONROE StT., CHICAGO. 
































This is the new 


RIBBON-FACE 
Typewriter TYPE 














Dear Sirt- 

This is a sample of work printed direct from face of the new 
Typewriter Type on an ordinary printing press, It shows the effect 
of using “LIGHT” impression on press. By changing the impression 
the printer may secure different effects, each an exact imitation 
of genuine typewriter work, The sagiple below shows the result of 
a “heavy” impression. For particulars see May insert, and address, 

re 8 Ea Oe THE TYPEWRITER TYPE COMPANY, 





Circular fonts, 20A-100a. Weight, 12 Ibs. 















~w 











Wrtich “of thee 
TWO EFFECTS 


is the better imitation of 


GENUINE TYPEWRITER WORK? 
Both were Printed at One Impression on a Job Press 















Bear Sirt- 
This is a sample of work printed direct from face of the new 
fypewriter Type on an ordinary printing press. It shows the effect 
of using "HEAVY" impression on press. By changing the impression 
the printer may seoure different effects, each an exact imitation 
of genuine typewriter work. The sample above shows the result of 
@ “light™ impression. For particulars see May insert, and address, 
a ae THE TYPEWRITER TYPE GOMPANY. 


Price, $12 the font. Write for discounts. 





Weide cee ection y FRE 


TYPEWRITER-TYPE CO. 


No. 146 Franklin Street 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


















Don’t fuss with press attachments, — apparatus, — unreliable ribbons. 
They are unnecessary. Our type, used ALONE, gives absolutely best work. 














In ks and 
Ribbons 





“‘Circular’’ Typewriter Ribbon. 





THAT MATCH (Not affected by atmospheric changes.) 











$7.50 dozen. $1.00 each. 








RINTERS who have been printing circular letters in imitation of 
typewriter work have always been “‘floored’”’ by the fact that the 
body of the circular could not be exactly matched by the address which 
was written in on the typewriter. THIS IS NO LONGER TRUE! 








TYPEWRITER CIRCULARS 








Printed with our 
RIBBON-FACE TYPE 











QUARTER LB. NET. | | 
Purple Recor il 


(Non-Copyable.) 


INK 


a 
“ANUFAcTURED expressly FOF 


Typewriter Type ' 
46 Frankdin Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















——— 


cots 





Ink for the Press. 





$4.00 Ib. 1-4 Ib. Can, $1.00. 


Our Addressed with our 
PURPLE RECORD INK PURPLE RECORD RIBBON 








Cannot be distinguished from genuine typewriter work. 

This absolute match of color is guaranteed by us. 

On it we stand or fall. 

The way to find out is to make personal. trial. 

We can prove our claims, and only ask the opportunity to do so. 


ot Me Me 


DON’T’ COMPARE OUR $4.00 INK, WHICH MATCHES 
ABSOLUTELY OUR TYPEWRITER RIBBON, WITH 
CHEAPER QUALITY INK, WHICH MATCHES NO 
TYPEWRITER RIBBON. IT’S THE MATCH YOU 
WANT, REGARDLESS OF COST. #% # s# s# st 

















Samples showing work will be sent on request. Write to-day —don’t wait. 











146 FRANKLIN STREET 
Boston, Mass. 














OVER 
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Second Thought. 


A wise man once said, “second thought is always better than first thought.” When our 
salesman says to you it would be to your advantage to have an up-to-date High-Speed Cottrell 
Press, your first thought is, I can not afford it. The presses I have are doing good work, and 
I can not see where it would be to my advantage to change. But, if you go into the matter 
with him and figure the ratio of production to the operating expenses, you will see you can 
not afford to be without a High-Speed Cottrell. It is not the rate per hour which a press will 
run, but the product per day which the press will turn out. If you are getting a certain 
number of impressions per day from your old press, and the new press would give an increase 
of three or four thousand per day, that would be so much clear profit, for the operating 
expenses are not increased; in fact, it does not cost as much to run a new High-Speed Cottrell 
as it does to run one of your old presses. 

On the New High-Speed Cottrells the form rollers are the same size as the table distribu- 
ting rollers, and when form rollers are too hard for use on the form they may be used as 
distributing rollers on the table, making a great saving in the cost of rollers. 

The distributing rollers on the Cottrell Press are geared together and distribute continu- 
ously, whether on the table or off from it, giving double distribution. 

These are only two of the many improvements on the Cottrell High-Speed Press. The 
more you think of it, the more plainly you will see you can not afford to be without the New 


High-Speed Cottrell. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 
41 Park Row, New York. 


279 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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WESEL PATENT IRON GROOVED BLOCK 


WILL SUPERSEDE ALL OTHER STYLES OF STEREO. BLOCKS. 


a ai eget ls 5 tg 
ere iiedinees Tithe thes cohesethie tke 
$ fe ww ~ 


mr ara ol 








THIS ILLUSTRATION SHOWS BLOCK MADE TO FIT JOB PRESS WITHOUT CHASE, 


O appliance for economizing in printing-offices has ever had so pronounced a success as our Iron Grooved Block. It completely meets the most 
exacting demands of those who print from plates, especially on three-color process work, and where close register is essential. It is a solid 
iron block, usually made to cover the maximum printing capacity of a press, *4-inch high, lined over its surface in squares of one pica, with 

diagonal grooves cut in it one inch apart. In these grooves our patent hooks are placed in such a way that they will hold any size of plate, allowing 

very close margins if necessary. No chase or furniture of any kind is needed with this block. A plate may be moved for underlay or register without 
disturbing other plates. Register is obtained quickly and positively and perfectly. A better impression is secured, and once a form is made ready it is 
not affected by shrinkage or warping, or weakness of the base on which plate is held. Points for folding machines of all makes are furnished, and can 
be placed in the correct positions. These blocks are also made for job presses, and in that case roller bearers are attachable, as shown in illustration. 
We refer to the following well-known concerns who are using or have ordered the Wesel Patent Iron Grooved Block: 





In New York: In New York: In Boston and Cambridge : Other Cities : 

Harper & Bros. [10). Powers & Stein. Geo. Hughes & Co. Se Mason Co. [7]. Osborne Co., Newark, N. J. [5). 

McClure’s Magazine [8). H. K. Brewer & Co. Miller Press Suffolk Engraving Co. American Sales Book Co., Elmira, N. Y. [3]. 

Butterick Fashions Co. [2}. Manufacturers’ and Publishers’ Ptg. Co. Ginn & Co. [2]. Crowell & Kirkpatrick, Springfield, Ohio. (2). 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. [7| Sparrell Print. J. B. Savage, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Christian Herald (2). In Lge venom Albert Brandt, Jr., Trenton, N. J. 

William Green [2]. Y B; Lippincott Co, 1): —. Cities : Smith-Brooks Co., Denver, Golo. 

Winthrop Press. J. J. Little & Co. Peden Stern “ Co. (3). B. Conkey Co., Chicago. Thos. D. Murphy Co., Red'Oak, Iowa. [2]. 
H. Blanchard Co. Wm. Fell & ¢ vitayes Bros. Danaea ier & Co., Paris, France. Patent Record Co., Baltimore. 

Isaue Goldman & Co. Allen, Lane rf "Se Oriental Industrial and Trading Co., New Home Sew’g Machine Co., Orange, Mass. 

Chas. Francis Press. Dando Pr inting nin Publishing Co. Tokio, Japan. Colliery Engineer Co., Scranton, ° 

Trow Printing Co. , Dr. G. Jayne & Son. Public Printer, Washington. Mutual Label and Litho. Co., San Fi rancisco. 

Street & Smith. A. H. Kellogg. Chilton Printing Co. 






Muller Patent Half-Tone 
Pressman’s Softening Hammers 
Best and Punches. 


Friend E 4 : I. : a Wie the edges of vignetted half- 
WM J 


Wesel 
Router Bits. 


VERY known Bit for cutting 
wood, soft metal, zinc, brass 
and copper, 4-in. and under, 
all styles, $3.00 per dozen; ;-in. 
to %-in., 50 cents each; %-in. and 
\4-in.,75 cents each. Discount, 15 
per cent on orders for one dozen 
or more of one size and style; 10 
per cent on one dozen or more 
assorted styles and sizes. These 
tools are the closest approach to 
perfection yet obtained. Try a 
dozen and be convinced. Made 
by experienced men with special 
machinery; giving good wear and 

) perfect results. We make acom- 


Che 








tones or wood cuts (original 

=—— electro or stereo) print harshly, 

| these hammers and punches will 
soften them instantly and with magi- 









| caleffect. Made to match any screen, 

|| stipple or grain, the lines being cut in 

| hand-forged steel on convex surface. 
The edges of cuts are tapped and 
softened. Punches are for use where 
there is not room enough for the 
hammers. 

One firm writes: ‘‘We saved five 
hours’ make-ready on reprint job that 
formerly took from twelve to four- 
teen hours, and produced better 
results.” 





SEND FOR 
CIRCULAR. 








plete line of Electrotypers’ and 
Stereotypers’ Tools. 





NEWYORK 








ULL SIZE 


F. WESEL MFG. CO., 82:84 Fulton Street, NEW YORK 


Machinery for Electrotypers, Saaneekain and Photo-Engravers. 
AGENTS IN GREAT BrRITAIN— PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Ltp., 15 Tupor STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
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Success Wire Stitchers 





No. 1—Lever; Capacity, 3-16 inch, $40.00 
No. 2—Handle; 3-16 inch, 65.00 


The above is a picture of our No. 2 Stitcher. The No. 1 
is built on same lines, but is lighter, and designed for work- 
ing by lever only. No. 2 has flat and saddle tables. No. 1 
has flat table, but saddle work can be done on it. A 40c. 
spool of wire used on No. 1 will make 14,000 staples, which if 
bought ready-made cost $2.10, showing a saving on staples 
alone of $1.70 on every 7,000 pamphlets stitched, besides 
doing quicker, better and neater work. 


L. G. WILEY, Hartford—"'It is the best hand or foot power stitcher in 
the market, both for economy, efticiency and speed.” 

W. E.Davies & Co., Utica, N. Y.—"‘It is simply perfect. 
than satisfied.” 

HI Lt PRINTING Co., Eustis, Fla.—**We use it constantly. It is always 
in order, and has not cost a cent for repairs in the year we have had it.”’ 

Situ & Watson, Macon, Ga.—'*We have been using your Success 
Stitcher for eighteen months and never had any trouble. We stitched last 
week 30,000 pamphlets through center in thirty hours.” 

W.R. ENGLISH, Sandy Lake, Pa.—*Has saved several dollars in the 
difference between price of ready-made staples.”’ 

BLAIR MANUFACTURING Co., Springfield, Mass.—'‘We have stitched 
thousands of pamphlets on it, and it works perfectly in every respect.” 


We are more 
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FOR LINOTYPERS 
































PATENT LINOTYPE GALLEY. 


Perfect ; not a bit of waste space; quick, perfect lock-up 
that is part of galley, and can’t be lost. No side-sticks or 
quoins required. Made to order to fit any width. In order- 
ing state width of column, and send sample Linotype slug. 
Made in 12, 16 and 24 inch lengths. 







List Price 
$12 
Subject to 
Discount. 





LINOTYPE SLUG CUTTER. 


Knife is fifteen picas long. Indispensable in Linotype 
oftices. The only tool made specially for cutting slugs,where 
a single letter or other portion of slug has to be taken off. 





INGOT MOULD, $4.50. 


SINGLE-PAN 


SEND FOR WESEL’S CATALOGUE OF 
EQUIPMENTS FOR LINOTYPE OFFICES. 


We make Linotype Saw Tables, Linotype Brushes, 
Linotype Planer, Linotype Metal Furnaces, Linotype Ingot 
Casting Moulds, Linotype Beveled Column Rules (origina- 
ted by Mr. Wesel) and Matrix Cabinets. 








F.WESEL MFG. CO., 


82-84 Fulton Street, NEW YORK 





Machinery for Electrotypers, Stereotypers and Photo-Engravers. 


» 
AGENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN— PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Lrp., 15 TuporR STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
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¢ 
Simplex 
One-Man 


Cype 
Setter 








A FINANCIAL 
RELIEF— 
NOT 

AN ADDED 
BURDEN 
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SHORTENS THE WEEKLY 
PAY-ROLL 


OME publishers write us that they would like to 
G invest in SIMPLEX machines, but that they can 
not assume the additional burden of paying 

for them at present. 

Which shows they have not given the subject 
sufficient thought to notice the difference between 
investing in a SIMPLEX TYPE SETTER and in 
other machinery. 

When a publisher buys a new press, or cutter, or 
engine, or other machinery of that sort, they add to his 
facilities, his speed of output, his convenience, etc., but 
their cost is an added drain on his present resources 
unless he can increase his business sufficiently to pay 
for them out of his increased profits. 

But a SIMPLEX ONE-MAN TYPE SETTER is 
a different proposition. It reduces the cost of the 
largest item in newspaper production — composition. 
It pays for itself, and more, without the necessity of 
getting a dollar’s worth of extra business. It reduces 
the pay-roll every Saturday night, and thus becomes a 
relief instead of an added burden. A few dollars saved 
every week soon pay for the SIMPLEX — and the sav- 
ing goes right on, and on. 

Whether the SIMPLEX is a relief, a money-saver, 
or not, can be judged from the following extract from 
letter received last week: 


‘©We have had the Simplex in use six months, and 
beginning with the first of this month we are sure of an 
absolute saving in wages for the next twelve months of 
$1,000—how much more time alone will tell, but there is 
no chance of dropping below the figures named. In addition 
to the saving in wages, we have increased in matter set at 
least 25 per cent—that is, we set one-fourth more mat- 
ter at a saving of a thousand dollars a year. This showing 
far exceeds my expectations, and for the first time in my 
newspaper career I have actually seen myself making 


money.”’ 


A machine which produces such results is a ““burden’’ 
which every publisher would cheerfully carry. This is 
not an isolated case, as it is being duplicated to a 
greater or lesser degree in thirty States. 

The price of the SIMPLEX is reasonable, and the 
terms easy to responsible people. If tired of the 
burden of a big pay-roll, write us for particulars about 
the SIMPLEX —" one gives relief.”’ 


THE UNITYPE COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
200 Monroe Street 150 Nassau Street 
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Peerless Carbon Black 


THE INLAND PRINTER IS PRINTED WITH INK MADE OF PEERLESS BLACK 





Read ! 


Why ? 
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From Charles Eneu Johnson & Co. From Frederick H. Levey Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 21, 1898. 
MEssrs. BINNEY & SMITH, 
New York, N. Y.: 


Gentlemen,— We beg to say that 
we have used Peerless Black in our 
Inks ever since its introduction. We 
do not hesitate to say that in the 
higher grades of Black Inks its use 
is most advantageous, due to the 
valuable properties not possessed 


GUARANTEES QUALITY 


NEw YorK, April 11, 1898. 


MEssrs. BINNEY & SMITH, 
257 Pearl St., New York: 


Gentlemen,—Referring to our con- 
versation, we certainly expect to 
renew our contract with you for 
**Peerless”’ Black. 

We shall continue to use "Peer- 
less’ in our Half-Tone and Letter- 


The opinion of these successful printing 
ink makers is a sure guide for you— 
for from such firms money can’t buy 
such praise, and their indorsement 
and permanent patronage is positive 
proof of the merit of Peerless Black. 


by other Gas Blacks. 

We consider its use essential in 
the preparation of the various Half- 
Tone Inks now so much used. We 
are, Very truly yours, 


CHARLES ENEU 
JOHNSON & CO. 


i W. E. WEBER, Manager. 


press Inks, as we consider it superior 
to any other Black, especially for 
fine half-tone work. 

Very truly yours, 


FRED. H. LEVEY, 
President. 











81-83 Fulton Street, 
New York, U.S.A, 

63 Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C. 


Send for the Peerless Booklet 


tforshe Peeress Booker BINNEY G SMITH, %. 


For the PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO., Ltd., Pittsburg, Pa., U.S.A. 























Send your name 
for our mailing list 
and receive sam- 
ples of new lines 
ready for business. 


Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 


————— PAPER WAREHOUSES 


32, 34, 36 BLEECKER STREET 
20 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK 


Examine into our Standard Lines of 





THE PAPER MILLS CO) 
WholesaleDealers 
Selling Agents Paper Specialists} 


Our printed sam- 
ples are of value to 
any printer or user 
of printing paper. 





Supercalendered and Machine-Finished Papers, 
Novelties in Cover Papers, 

Writing, Bond and Ledger Papers, 

Coated Woodcut and Lithographic Papers. 


a ©) J A} a ©) : ‘ 


“Ruskin” Deckle-Edge Covers ana 
‘“Ruskin’”’ Duplex Folding Bristols 


have just been added to our stock. 


We do not sell to parties 
without good commercial 
standing or who can not fur- 
nish satisfactory references. 


THE PAPER MILLS CO) 
WholesaleDealers 
Selling Agents Paper Specialists} 








THE 
PAPER MILLS’ 
COMPANY 


215 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO. 


THE PAPER MILLS 'CO. 
olesaleDealers — 


Selling Agents Paper Specialists} j 
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Best on Earth !— Immense Line 


IMPORTED a 9 O I: DOMESTIC 
Calendars, Hangers, Shapes, Etc. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR CALENDAR PADS. 


Largest discount, everything new, no old stock. Send for 
price list, terms and samples. Partial line of Calendar Samples 
sent on receipt of $1.00. Subject to rebate. 

FREE— Handy Calendar Pricing Schedule sent on application. 


Bennett=Thomas Mfg. Co. 


Importers, Makers and Jobbers 
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ROLLERS 
Bingham Brothers Co. 


Founded 1849. 





Manufacturers of ‘**MACHINE- CAST’”’ 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS, 
COMPOSITION, 
ETC. 





APE 





Hh 





PAT. MARCH 27, 1900 


PROTECTED, 
BY THE 


pateNT yi TLE 

AND Co. 
Guarantee 
NEW YORK. 





NUMBERING MACHINE 


Machines for Cash Sales Books, 1 to 50 or 1 to 100 and repeat. 










303-305 Dearborn St. CHICAGO. 49-51 Rose Street, 413 Commerce St., 
EE eT ee a eee 7 { PHILADELPHIA. 
TYPOGRAPH IC SS Size, ht oe 


Type High. 


Made entirely from 
Steel and fully 
automatic 





FEYWMIMYMC CHE 


Special machines made to order with drop cyphers, entirely automatic, for 

printing backward without stopping the press; also, machines for Harris 

Automatic Press, or any other special numbering machine or device. 
We have made Numbering Machines of various kinds for many years, but only recently 
entered the Typographic Field, and having a thorough knowledge of the other machines of this 


kind, have produced the APEX as the highest point in the art of making this class of goods, 
and feel sure that the APEX itself, in the hands of any user, will prove the success of the effort. 


REFERENCES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


NEW YORK STENCIL WORKS, 100 Nassau Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





UP TO DATE! 


Chapter III. 


Do you-have much leather-work ? 
We have a PARING Machine 
which will work on all leathers 
of any size or shape. As com- 
pared to hand-work it is much 
QUICKER AND MORE UNI- 
FORM. 





SYNOPSIS OF 
PRECEDING 
CHAPTERS 


Power Rounding 
Machine for 
Blank Books or 
Printed Books. 
-— Do you cut up much Gold for roll- 


Machine for ing, filleting, or for your stamp- 
Tapping Signa- ing press? We have a GOLD 
tures, Waste CUTTER, size No. 30, which 
Leaves with two cuts will give thirty 


strips always and every time; 
makes moneytwoways—SAVES 
TIME AS WELL AS GOLD. 


or Pass Books. 


Power Roller 
Backer. 








When in want of anything —regu- 
lar or special, large or small— 
write to 


Signature Press. 


This serial com- 
menced in 
June number. 


WELD & STURTEVANT 
CHICAGO coco NEW YORK 

















We are Young 
BUT] § 43 
W ET bg ual 
ARE 


Supplying some of the most artis- 
tic printers in the country with 
































TRADE-MARK, 


Our Inks 





owl TH E For this is that WE MAKE INKS 
that can be depended upon when 
REASON 


FIRST-CLASS work is wanted. 
END us an order and we will 
help you make money. 


Columbia Printing Ink Company, tc. 


C. J. DUNN, Manager. 
292 Flushing Avenue, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Telephone — 
1135 Williamsburg. 
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The “Peerless-Gem” Paper Cutter 


Four 
Sises 





finished, more easily operated and is of 

superior style to any other lever paper 
cutter in the market. These cutters have double 
table supporting braces, which connect with the 
side frames, an inside counterweight, inter- 
secting back gauges, split back gauges on the 
two larger sizes, enameled measuring rule set 
in front and back table on all sizes, wide front 
table, and are carefully and accurately built 
throughout of first-class materials. 

The lever action is smooth and easy, and 
not jerky as on some cutters. The lever returns 
to its place without effort. The counterweight 
is correct, effective and entirely out of the way. 
Four sizes — 23-in., 25-in., 30-in. and 32-in. 


. | ‘HE ‘‘Peerless-Gem’’ Paper Cutter is better 








ALWAYS IN STOCK AT ALL 
OUR BRANCHES 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


FOR LIST OF BRANCHES SEE INLAND PRINTER DIRECTORY 


FOR SALE BY 











AN ECONOMIZER OF TIME ! 


Che Vierling Patent Printers’ 
Cie- Up... 


Is announced to the trade 
throughout the world as 
an economical device for 







ITIS A the composing room. It 
GOOD THING is made of steel, has brass 
FOR YOU corners, is pica thick and 


TO HAVE exact picas long. It is 
easily and quickly applied, 
is not removed for but 
ENTERS INTO AND IM- 
PROVES THE LOCK-UP. 
It assures the maximum 
of return for the minimum 
ofinvestment. It is just 
what progressive printers 


have been looking for. 
a IT SAVES 

~. “ ONE-HALF THE 
TIME IN 


IMPOSING 
BOOK FORMS. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR TO 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


GENERAL SELLING AGENTS. 


FOR SALE AT ALL BRANCHES 








Machines 
will be sent 
on 

approval. 


is an attachment for cylinder presses for Jogging or Straightening the 
paper after it is delivered from the fly. It works automatically with the 
fly, and will jog any weight or quality of paper (except tissue) better than 
it can be done by hand. 

They are made to fit on all kinds and sizes of presses, and are all 
made so that they are adjustable to take any size sheet—from the largest 
the press will print to 7 inches square. 


HOW TO ATTACH THE JOGGERS. 

To attach the Jogger to presses that have the table separate from the 
press, place the Jogger on the table, and fasten with screws. Fasten the 
short strap that has the buckle on the back of the fly-butt, and buckle with 
strap on Jogger. 

To attach the Jogger to presses where the board sets on the frame or 
arms, take the board off and put the Jogger in its place, and attach the 
strap to the fly-butt the same as above. 

When the sheets are cut on the press, bend two pieces of brass rule at 
right angles and divide the piles, and the Jogger will work the same as if 


it was but one sheet. How TQ ORDER JOGGERS. 

In ordering for presses that have the table separate from the press, 
give the largest size sheet that is run on the press, and also size of bed 
and make. 

In ordering for presses when the board sets on the frame or arms, 
give the largest size sheet that is run on the press, and the size of board 


now on the press. To fit presses 24 x 36, or less, $12.00 
PRICE OF JOGGERS To fit presses 36 x 48, or less, 13.50 
To fit presses larger than 36 x 48, 15.00 





Manufactured by AMERICAN PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Bloomfield, N. J 
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Nlo. 2 White Enameled 


TURN OVER THIS SHEET, AND SEE THE DIFFERENGE 
IN THE No. 1 GOATING. 














The largest plant in the Worid for coating paper. 


Size of Building, 280 by 500 Feet. Capacity, 2,000 Reams Daily. 


Che Champion Coated Paper Company, 


HAMILTON, OHIO, 


soe LINCLUDING.... 


ENAMELED BOOK, LITHOGRAPH PAPER, 
COATED MANILA, LABEL PAPER, 
CARDBOARD, SOAP WRAPPERS, Etc. 


Manufacture a complete line of Coated Papers, ¢ 





Stock carried by Paper Dealers throughout the United States. # 





———WE FILL ORDERS ONLY THROUGH JOBBERS.—— 
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Nilo. { White Enameled 


THE No. 2 IS A GOOD WHITE, BUT THE No.1 IS 
THE FINEST SHADE OF WHITE THAT 
GAN BE MADE. 











The largest plant in the World for coating paper. 


Size of Building, 280 by 500 Feet. Capacity, 2,000 Reams Daily. 


Che Champion Coated Paper Company, 


HAMILTON, OHIO, 


Manufacture a complete line of Coated Papers, etc. 


eel NCLUDING.... 


ENAMELED BOOK, LITHOGRAPH PAPER, 
COATED MANILA, LABEL PAPER, 
CARDBOARD, SOAP WRAPPERS, Etc. 





Stock carried by Paper Dealers throughout the United States. 2 w& 





—-——WE FILL ORDERS ONLY THROUGH JOBBERS.—§_— 
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1 have used a | ana New Proce a I can recommend “Lindsay's New Proc- 
for preventing paper ¢ ing at corners anc »ss"' as being a perfect and practical solu- 
aiiiane oven valle pinecone Raens Hest: Vy Oo VU NE E D ion ea the paatna leat a vin com 
tancy in saying it is all right. etc., curling up at corners. 
j J. S. ENGLAN!), “Tindsa 9 N 99 M. M. OSBORN, 
Foreman News-lDemocrat, Mena, Ark. y S CW roccess Foreman Star Office, Mena, Ark 
To stop that paper from curling at 
Costs corners and slipping over gauge- Worth 
. . “eé 
ins on job press. It’s a sure . 
onl I man im 
y shot.”’ No expense after you bu yt es 
; y 
One Dollar. the process. Guaranteed to be per- its cost. 
fectly satisfactory. Sent upon 
receipt of One Dollar. Address, 
I have both seen and used ‘Lindsay's MENA, ARK., August 16, 1900, 
xox Proceson ivpresant ant iets | ME, We. LINDSAY, Mena, Ark. [J , tccpon ine vert dine with the 
z. ds ocess. is simple and a suc 
H. A. McKEF, Manager LINDSAY PRINTING CO. cess 
City Editor Daily Star, Mena, Ark. (INCORPORATED) Fr. M. REEVES, 
Postmaster 


























RABOL MFG. CO. 


Tact ot 
ARABOL MANUFACTURERS OF 


Prepared Gums, Glues, Sizes and Finishes, 
Pastes, Cements, Mucilages, 


155 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


MACHINE GUM 
foruse. Guaranteed to keep for three months. 
it. Does not harden in the keg. 

FLEXIBLE GLUE— For heaviest bookbinding. Much more elastic than 
ordinary glue. 

SPHINX LIQUID GLUE NO. 2—Replacing animal glue for light binding. 
Can be used cold, saving the gas and trouble of dissolving. No smell. 

EMBOSSING LIQUID— For leather, cloth and silk. 

ARABOL MUCILAGE, XX—The cleanest mucilage, transparent, easy 
flowing, not crusting at the mouth of the bottle. 

MATRIX PASTE—Keady mixed. Needs only reducing by cold water. 


-For use on folding and mailing machines. Ready 
Cold water will reduce 
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Illinois Paper Company 
181 Monroe Street 
Chicago, Ill. 





e : =» 
ae; ..BOOK PAPERS... yo 














THE ROBERT DICK 


MAILER 


The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 
simplicity, durability and speed. 
With it experts have addressed 

from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 
in less than an _ hour. 
Letest record, 200 papers 
in less than a minute. No 
office complete without it. 













For information concern- 
ing mailer, address 


Rey. Robert Dick Estate 


139 W. TuPPER Sr. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 





PRICE, $20.25, 
__________#) 


TI? MORTON LOCK-UP 


The QUICKEST, SAFEST and MOST COMPLETE LOCK-UP 
made. All in One Piece. 


Nineteen Regular Lengths —3 inches to 22% inches. 











An Iron Side-Stick with broad bearings, true and square, 

attached to the best machine-finished Steel Quoins. 
RIGID, DIRECT, QUICK, SECURE. 

Place directly against type, putting furniture (if required) between 
chase and quoins. Give key a half-turn and the work is done. No skew 
or spring, no waste of time or pattence, and NO QUOIN CAN DROP OUT 
through carelessness, if any one has sufficient bearing. 

MANUFACTURED BY 
THE WICKERSHAM QUOIN COMPANY, 


Send for Price List. 174 Fort Hill Square, BOSTON, MASS. 





WITHOUT ROYALTY. 


“GEM” PAPER CUTTER 








MANUFACTURED BY 





HOWARD 
IRON WORKS, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1847 


The Gem” has all improve- 
£ ments and is well known to 
the trade. Twenty-five years 
on the market. 

you Also Victor and Diamond 
Send for Catalogue. Mention Inland Printer. Hand and Power Cutters. 


6-9 








PIONEER OF 


Gauge — 
Pins = 


TO THE WORLD! 
BEST, FIRST AND LATEST. 
Feed Guides 
Gripper Fingers 
Attachments 


FOR THE JOB PRESS. 








Ask your dealer for them 
or send to — —_— 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, 








Inventor, Patentee, Manufacturer, 


No. 60 Duane St., NEW YORK 
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IT BEAT THE WORLD 





HIGHEST AWARD 


~ Wire 
Book-Stitching 
Machines 


“THE PROGRESS” 


DID IT AT THE 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900 















‘HIGH GRADE 
gi 





LAST PATENT 
ISSUED 
JAN. 2, 1900. 








romno. 1516. CSAAESELES MESSAGE. 
THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


a INCORPORATED - 
Ab CABeE MESSAGES received § bust be written on the Stessage Ti 
the ce tho back hereot, which conditions have been agree wifto by the sender of the following menage 

THOS. T. ECKERT, Preside nt and General Manager. 





widted ni by thin Compeny tar that ps urpose, under amd subject es. 


Two ay prey CABLES FROM NEW YORK TO CREAT BRITAIN 
CONNECTS «iso wits FIVE ANCLO-AMERICAN 4no ONE Se T U.S. ATLANTIC CABLES. 
DIRECT CABLI E COMMUNICATION WITH CERMANY AND F' 
asics waaay yf Aa ay with CUBA. WEST INDIES, MEXICO ano CENTRAL so SourH AMERICA. 
SSACES SENT TO, A AND RECEIVED FROM, ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


OFFICES zat AMERICA: 











OFFI 1] =x GREAT BRITAIN: 
LONDON LIVERPOOL:-No. 8 Rumford Street. oll fl 
‘No. 21 Royal Exchange, E. CLASCOW: No. 20 Cordon St. and No. 4 Wa 
: No. 109 Fenchurch Streex _ Sais STOL: Backhall 2 Shambers. 


=e df “* Office. AuG 20 io 


58-co.d.jq 


oe talk * 


Highest award on _ book stitchers. 
Rosback é 


1107a 








It won over ALL COMPETITORS 
by being superior in 


Strength, 
Durability, 





Latest Improvements, 





Simplicity and 
General Working Ability. 














This is a facsimile of Cable Message received from Paris, August 20, 1900. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE FOR FULL DESCRIPTION OF ABOVE WIRE STITCHER AND OTHER PRINTERS’ 
AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


F. P. ROSBACK, nc: sex, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CHAMPLIN 
G SMIT H 


Printing, Binding, 
Paper- Box Making 


MACHINERY 22¢ SUPPLIES 





324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 





\ 

| 
Weald Tel Pete! agun, \ a 
Rul Clie Ldn. a hileclirdl Stuns Wlwrine UMdining eans _ = ssc a note : os ni cn es on 
Gpuled Llenhs for ype Hcadbngs Meeearical Hints Hat sansaiiicicis : 
Lule Copy Docks Lidtering of every alsengplion Drawings of lip 


UL uagrans wutdle fir ny p70, 


SP 61 Fulton Street id A FEW BARGAINS IN SECONDHAND MACHINERY 





Western Agents BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO. 





IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION. 


lelephone 37 | John : Stonemetz Iron Frame Folding Machine, 3 and 4 fold, 8pp. Pasting and 
4 . trimming attachment. For 7-Column Quarto. 


Cottrell Stop Cylinder, rear delivery. Will take sheet 36x48. 


Cottrell “ “32x 44, 
32-Inch Sanborn Star Cutter. 17 x 24 Standing Press. 
48-Inch pa Bi 


Chambers Point-Feed Folder, 3 and 4 fold, 25 x 38 sheet 


ery 
8s 












Did it Ever Occur to You 






THAT ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL EXPENSES in your establishment 


is in the QUADS you 1 Ss ql and that you pay as much 


for them as for type? We own and control the patent for manufacturing 


PERFECTION 


quads that can be SOLD considerably under the existing prices now 


charged. These Q j ADS differ from the 


foundry product ONLY IN THE ABSENCE OF THE NICK. 
IF YOUR JOBBER CANNOT SUPPLY THEM, WRITE TO 
PERFECTION QUAD MOLD CoO., 
518-520 Ludlow St., Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. “a 


wa\ 7 mS @ & 
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For 
MAILING 
Calendars 
Engravings 
Catalogues 

FLAT 











oe ae ENC == 
2 


A> \ SS Ww 


<a “ 











Nt. AAD 
BP EI * PINS ON SOAS Ss 
Improved Spiral Mailing Tubes and “ "WRN 
Light Express Boxes 


THE THOMPSON & NORRIS CO., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

















Good ans Ouich © 
See 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 

—— AND PRICES — 


> LECTROTYPERS . 


eam) [)alional — 
NALF Tone Woop Fnoraving 
ENGRAVERS 


eee ED 20aS¥PES +" CLEVELAND, O 
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WETTER 


NUMBERING 
MACHINE 


For use on Platen and Cylinder Presses. 


PRICE 























Actual Size. 
Pat. Oct. 16, 1888. 
Other patents pending. 


Net. Pat. May 26, 1885. 

MALL, durable and reliable Automatic Typo- 
S graphic Numbering Machine. Locks in the 
form same as a cut or slug, printing and 
numbering at one impression, a saving of 100 per 
cent. Numbers from 1 to 100,000 without a stop. 
Will number anything a printer is called upon to 
number. Built of tool steel. Finest workmanship. 
Prints clear, clean and sharply defined figures. Just 
the thing for a hustling printer. 


Read the following testimonial from one of the largest and 
Foremost Autographic Register Companies 
in the country: 

‘Some time since you shipped us three of your Improved 
Wetter Numbering Machines, Nos. 10,239-40-41, and later on 
you asked us how they were working. Having had them now 
a sufficient length of time to become familiar with them, as 
they have been in continual use for the past two months, we 
write to say that we find them very satisfactory, and they are 
superior to any other numbering machine that we have used.’’ 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER Co., Chicago. 





Wherever the Improved Wetter Machine goes it 
stays. It is absolutely perfect in every minute detail. 
Out of 500 sold within the past four months we have 
not received a single complaint. What further argu- 
ment is necessary to prove that the Improved Wetter 
is positively the BEST numbering machine on earth ? 
Write for circulars to 


WETTER  wachine co: 
515 to 521 Kent Avenue, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


SPECIAL MACHINES FOR SPECIAL WORK. 
STEEL ENGRAVING. HAND NUMBERING MACHINES. 








=> 
On 


0-0-0-0-0-0: 


A New Wrinkle 


(PATENTED) 


THAT 


SAVES INK 


h 


Contents 
all out 


G-K TUBE 


Printers and Pressmen who have seen it will not 
accept a pound of high-grade ink put up in any other 
way. But it takes firmness in dealing with your ink- 
maker. Withhold your order, and just keep on saying 
“G-K” to him till he says “O. K.” 


THE GERDOM-KELLOGG CO. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 














Key for Filled 


winding 


% 
Emptied 


‘ 
Emptied 





06000-0-0-0 0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0* 


Printers’ 
ollers 


Made by Chicago Roller Co. for 
SUMMER USE give better 
satisfaction than other makes. 


ORDER NOW! 





CHICAGO ROLLER COMPANY, 


86 and 88 Market Street, 
CH ICAGO eoce a Telephone, 


in 2926 


We make a specialty of Out-of-Chicago Orders and 
can fill these promptly and satisfactorily. 
Write us; we desire to get acquainted with you. 
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Adjustable Patent Block 


LABOR SAVER 














Made of iron and wood. With one set of blocks we furnish extensions to make eight different sizes. 
Additional extensions to fit any size plate on order. Offices equipped with two sets of blocks are prepared 
to bid on any size plate. We make two sizes of Key Blocks. 


AFEWANNER & CO, 
ei CHICA 
PAT MAN, 2. (Bae 

ry 


i ig 
Re: 





Fig. 2 — Key Block. 
Fig. 1— Blocks as Shipped in Case. 


No. 1—Key Block, . ..... 4%x64% 


Take any size plate from 2% x 434 to 5%4x8% 


No. 2—Key Block, . .... . 5% x 8% 


Take any size plate from 5%x 734 to 8x12. 
No. 2— Price per Set in Cabinet: 


16 Blocks with Extensions in wood, . . $75.00 
8 . * SY . - « 40:00 





Fig. 4— Block with Extensions in. 
Sample Block sent free for examination 


No. 1— Price per Set in Cabinet: on solicitation. 
32 Blocks with Extensions in wood, ... . . . + $75.00 
5b; = ** F ie ix sees? si <a we 6s Pe 
32 29 aR iy ion S, Saw oe =: ~~ oe ODED 
is * ue ca Zu Pci te sa, = eID 





The following well-known firms, and many 
others, are using with great satisfac- 
tion the Adjustable Blocks: 


The Henry O. Shepard Co. 

Donohue & Henneberry, 

W. F. Hall Printing Co. 

J.C. Winship Co. 

W. P. Dunn Co. » Chicago. 
Hollister Bros. 

Clinic Publishing Co. 

A. R. Barnes Co. 

Blakely Printing Co. 

Germania Printing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Meyer-Rotier Printing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
The Methodist Book Concern, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Brandon Printing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Review & Herald, Battle Creek, Mich. 

P. T. Kenyow Printing Co., Des Moines, Ia. 








Fig. 3— Block Ready for Extension. 

















Manuyactured by 


The Adjustable Patent Block Company 


A. F. WANNER G CO. 2222 G6 BO 302 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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An Electric Fan 


Keeps the air cool. 








Our Binders keep 
your temper cool. 


They never clog. 











Acme Staple Co. 


LIMITED 


500 North Twelfth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 
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lf You Want 


the best Pony Size Paper Cutter, 
buy the 


-—-<U TILITY 


Made in two sizes: 












y 


yy, 


No. 1, squares 16 inches. 
No. 2, squares 18 inches. 











The Utility Ink Fountain 


can be attached 
to almost any 
job press. 








Price with 


bracket for 
attaching to 
press, . $3.75 


Price without 
bracket, $3.00 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS AND TYPEFOUNDRIES 
For Descriptive Circulars, address 


PAVYER PRINTING MACHINE WORKS, Manufacturers, 
600-2=4 S. Broadway, . . . ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 









TWO - REVOLUTION. 


237 — 43x56 Two-Revolution Cottrell & Babcock, 4 rollers, rack and cam 
and table distribution, air springs, rear delivery, side steam and 
overhead fixtures. BUILT. 

268 — 42x60 Two-Revolution Potter, 4 rollers, table distribution, air springs, 
rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

280 — 36x52 Two-Revolution Potter, air springs, 4 rollers, rack and cam and 
table ee rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 


281 — 43x56 Two-Revolution Campbell, wire springs, 2 rollers, table dis- 
a front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. RE- 


UILT. 
298— 41x60 Two-Revolution Campbell, 4 rollers, rack and cam and table 
distribution, wire springs, front delivery, side steam and overhead 


fixtures. 
386 — 38x55 Two-Revolution Scott, 4 rollers, table distribution, air springs, 
rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 2BUILT. 


389 — 37x52 Two-Revolution Cottrell, 4 rollers, table distribution, air springs, 
rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

409 — 45x60 Two-Revolution Hoe, 4 rollers, air springs, table distribution, 
rear tapeless delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. RE- 


BUILT. 

436 — 37x52 Campbell, 4 rollers, wire springs, table distribution, front 

delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

459 — 39x52 Two-Revolution Huber, crank movement, 4 rollers, rack and 
cam and table distribution, front tapeless delivery, steam and 
overhead fixtures. 

29x43 Two-Revolution Optimus, 4 roller, table distribution, 
springs, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 


THREE - REVOLUTION. 
265 — 37x54 Three-Revolution Taylor, air springs, tape delivery, side steam 
and overhead fixtures. 
447 — 41%4x54 Three-Revolution Hoe, 2 rollers, air springs, rack and screw 
distribution, tape delivery, power and overhead fixtures. 


STOP. CYLINDERS. 
261 — 34x48 Hoe Stop-Cylinder, 6 rollers, rear delivery, side stéam and 
overhead fixtures. 


472— air 


The largest and best stock of cylinder and job presses on earth. 
Every machine guaranteed thoroughly rebuilt, and in first-class condition. 
Call and satisfy yourself at any time or write for descriptive prices. 


BRONSON’S PRINTERS’ MACHINERY HOUSE, 


wareroom., 
display of machinery. 


Telephone, Main 224- 





| 


| 
| 


RONSON’S BARGAIN LIST OF PRINTERS’ MACHINERY agenousé: 
All our Secondhand Machinery is thoroughly and carefully rebuilt and guaranteed. 


SECONDHAND PRESSES. 


Sept. 1, 1900. 


342 — 34x48 Cottrell Stop, 6 rollers, table distribution, rear delivery, side 
steam and overhead fixtures. 


DRUM CYLINDERS. 


223 — 17x21 Hoe Pony Drum, 2 
and overhead fixtures 

262 — 17x21 Hoe Pony Drum, 2 
and overhead fixtures. 

270 — 20x25 Country Campbell, 2 rollers, table distribution, tape delivery, 
steam and overhead fixtures. 

276 — 36x52 Potter Drum, wire springs, table distribution, 2 
delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

279 — 37%x52 Hoe Drum, rack and screw distribution. 2 rollers, tapeless 
delivery, wire springs, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

289 — sae Taylor Drum, air springs, table distribution, 2 rollers, 
delivery. 

443 — 32x42 Country Campbell, 2 rollers, wire springs, tape delivery, power 
and overhead fixtures. 

469 — 32x46 Cottrell Drum, 2 rollers, air springs, rack and screw and table 
distribution, tapeless delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures 

470 — 33x48 Cranston Drum, 2 rollers, air springs, rack and screw distribu- 
tion, tapeless delivery, side steam and ov erhead fixtures. 

473 — 25x31 Babcock Standard Drum, 2 rollers. air springs, rack and 
screw distribution, tapeless delivery, side steam and overhead 
fixtures. 

474 — 39x53 Babcock Standard No. 8 Drum, 
screw distribution, tapeless delivery, 


fixtures. 
OSCILLATORS. 


349 — 39x53 Campbell Oscillator Job and Book Press, rack and table dis- 
tribution, 4 ny front delivery, side steam and overhead 
fixtures. REBUIL 

381 — 31x43 Campbell Oscillator, 4rollers, table distribution, front delivery, 
side steam and overhead fixtures. REBUILT. 

426 — 35x48 Campbell Job and Book Oscill: itor, 4 rollers, table distribu- 
tion, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 


rollers, wire springs, tape delivery, steam 
REBUILT. 


rollers, wire springs, tape delivery, steam 


rollers, tape 


tape 


2 rollers, air springs, rack and 
side steam and overhead 


Nothing advertised that is not actually in my 
My storeroom is ample for the 


H. BRONSON, 
Manager. 


54 North Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HE FOR PRINTING FROM 
ALUMINUM w w ow 
CD 








THE RESULT or ELEVEN 
YEARS OF BUILDING anp 
PRINTING EXPERIENCE. 








Rotary 
Lithographic 
Printing 
Press (1898 Model) 






— 
; /, ‘ 4 ‘ 


THE HUBEF, 
PRINTING 
PRESS mq 
TAUNTON 








eA KY) 
me) MXR YZ 
FP 9.94 
ee Oy 


THE SMITH GRAINING AND POLISHING MACHINE. 


We manufacture this machine under 
the following U. S. Patents: 

No. 392,556 — Method of Graining Plates for 
Surface Printing. 

No. 406,398 — Apparatus for Graining Print- 
ing Plates. 

No. 662,554— Use of Elastic Material and 
Rotary or Gyrating Motion in Graining 
Plates for Surface Printing. 

These patents cover the whole field 
of mechanical graining for surface print- 
ing, and are basic patents. Infringe- 
ments will be prosecuted. 








HARRIS & JONES 


AGENTS : : : PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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_ |THE LEIGER 


OoOoOooDooOoO oOo oOoOoOoOoOoOoOoOoOoOOOOOoO 


Wii 


AUTOMATIC 
FEEDER 


BUILT ON AN ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLE. 





oOoooooDoOoOooOoo 


lu 


. 


Picks Up Each Sheet. 


Will feed sheets which have been printed on one side 
without the possibility of offset, because there is no rubbing 


or pushing motion required in starting the sheet. 


FEWER PARTS and LESS MECHANISM than in 
any other machine. 


Perfect Register Guaranteed. 


The New Model Leiger Feeder is beyond question the 
most practical paper feeding machine which has ever been 
produced, and printers interested in automatic sheet feeding 


are invited to correspond with 


ciiainiainieitetaietatetetelattatsialsislteiaisiat=[asteisialsfatstala(als(ast=tst=1s(ststetats]=(s]=1=[at=[<t<]<1<]<t<]<ts]«ts}sts] sts] steisteiste tee eee ee ee ee eee eee oO 


GIBBS-BROWER CoO. 


CHAMPLIN & CO. 150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
Chicago, :::: Illinois. 
Western Agents. sso Eastern and Southern Agents. 


ieee ieeetetototeteisieisiaislsisisisisisjujsisisisis|=|=)sjsjs)s|=|sjsjslelu)sjsjals|sjuj=)=|=|«j=)e)=|=|e}=)s|efu=jujelale|s|=)=)=|s}s)s)s]=|u}sis|sfelslefelelelefelelelefeteleleleleletel=l<]etTelet=leletstetetetetels 
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OOOOODODOODOOOODOOOOO OOOO OOOO OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO OOOO Oooo ooOoOoOoooOoOoooooOoOOoOoOoOOooOOAoooag 
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«re Goss Patented 4-Deck 


[es 


ES Straight F ne which was exhibited at the Paris 








Exposition, in the United States 











SOO@ Building of Liberal A 
Sass g of Libera rts and 
Sass Newsbaber Chemical Industries, at Paris, 
SSSSs | France, from April 14 to No- 

| vember 5, 1900, and receive 
BOOP b d d 





highest award. 


Sr 


rer os 
; e 
# \ “4 
>\ | «A 


"7 


i 








It was in daily operation between 10 a. m. and 5 p. m., turning out papers 
at the rate of 50,000 per hour. & @ Jd It is the most practical, modern and 
up-to-date Press manufactured. &@ @ @ When taking in the Exposition, 
don’t fail to see this wonderful machine in operation. 


IT WAS RUN BY DIRECT-CONNECTED MOTOR. 





PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CoO. 


16th Street and Ashland Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
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Being vushed wih many 
orders we could not Lind the 
Xume for a new Ravertising, 
Plate Cor oursaves iis issue, 
but wit veer our Ratrons 
%O Khe Cover Pages of Ve 
TYPOTHETE «° PLATE- 





WAKER, ovr September 15% 
as well as Xhe AMER\CAN 
PRINTER Cover oul 0c7.120 


We made ‘em '' 
\ook at ‘em 


ECIPSEEO 


CLEVELAND. 
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The Alumographic Rotary 





AMONG THE USERS OF OUR PRESSES ARE THE 


The Milwaukee Litho. & Engraving Co., 


The J. Ottmann Litho. Co 


The Sackett & Wilhelms Litho. & Ptg. is. 


The Gray Litho. Co., ; 
Trautmann, Bailey & Blampey, 
The Orcutt Co., 

The Brett Litho. Co., 

Robert Gair, a 

The Stecher Litho. Co., 

The Karle Litho. Co., 

The Rochester Litho. Co., 

The Globe Sign Co., 

The Goes Litho. Co., 

The Carqueville Litho. Co., 

The Buxton & Skinner Staty. Co., 
The Calvert Litho. Co., ; 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
New York. 


Brooklyn, N. Y 


- Rochester, N. Y. 


oe “ae 


Akron, Ohio. 
Chicago, Ill. 


ec “c 


. St. Louis, Mo. 
. Detroit, Mich. 


Built as Fine 


as a Watch. 





FOLLOWING CONCERNS: 


New Haven, Conn, 


ce “c6 


The National Folding Box & Paper Co., 
The Munson & Co., % 5 oh 
The Forbes Litho. Mfg. Co. ; 

The Friedenwald Co., 

The Howell Litho. Co., 

The Canada Eng. & Litho. Co., 
Mardon Son & Hall, 

The Printing Machinery Co., ; 
Compton & Sons Litho. & Ptg. Co., 

E. S. & A. Robinson & Co., . 

Seiter & Kappes, 

Monasch Litho. Co., 

Brooks Bank Note Co., : 
The Mutual Label & Lithographic Co., 
The Los Angeles Lithographic Co., 
Toyo Insatsu Kabushiki Kwaisha, 


Boston, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Montreal, Can. 
Bristol, Eng. 
. London, Eng. 
. St. Louis, Mo. 
Bristol, Eng. 
New York City. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Springfield, Mass. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Kioto, Japan. 


What stronger recommendation can our press have than the above list of the foremost lithographers in 
the United States, Canada, England and Japan, who have adopted the Aluminum Rotary Printing Press. 


The Aluminum Plate & Press Co. 


Plainfield, N. J. 


Works: 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 87 Nassau Street. 
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Che Iniversal irs stitchins 























| 
No. 1 UNIVERSAL (Double Head), uses Flat and Round Wire, has Flat and Saddle Tables. on both Heads. Capacity, one sheet to % inch. 


meenpiedslenninesnaiellgenmadiel The SIMPLEST and MOST PERFECT made. 
k-Sewing Machines, ; ' 
pon errs ttachines, All working parts are made of best quality steel, hardened and carefully 
Economic Paper-Feeding Machines, tempered. Workmanship and material guaranteed. 
Sees Seas Sees, The Universal Wire Stitching Machines are built in five sizes, adapted 


Christie Beveling Machines, 
Acme and other Cutting Machines, to all requirements. 


Elliott Thread-Stitehing Machines, | ne. 


0. 1 (Double Head), capacity one sheet to % inch. 
Universal Wire - Stitching Machines, No. 3 es ae + 2 
Ellis Roller Backer, ae is 7 ig. es 
z e 73 


Peerless Rotary Perforators, 
AND A COMPLETE LINE OF 
MACHINES FOR BOOKBINDERS 
AND PRINTERS. 


Duplicate Parts for Machines, Tape, 
Wire, Thread, Oil, etc. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS. 


THOUSANDS IN USE by best houses in this country and abroad. 


E.C. FULLER & COMPANY, 
aang Pt cron 28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 


279 Dearborn Street. 
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ECON OMmiIC naper Footing Drachines 


Smyth Case-Making Machines, 
Economic Paper-Feeding Machines, 
Chambers Folding Machines, 
Christie Beveling Machines, 

Acme and other Cutting Machines, 
Elliott Thread-Stitching Machines, 
Universal Wire - Stitching Machines, 
Ellis Roller Backer, 

Peerless Rotary Perforators, 


AND A COMPLETE LINE OF 


AND PRINTERS. 


Duplicate Parts for Machines, Tape, 
Wire, Thread, Oil, etc. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS. 


FFF QPPLPQYOONn 





0 
Q 
MACHINES FOR BOOKBINDERS ; 


: 


riCcoNnomit Macal Co. 


AS ATTACHED TO FRONT-DELIVERY STOP-CYLINDER PRESS. 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
Smyth Book-Sewing Machines, 


S| VER two thousand in successful operation on cylinder printing 
presses, folding machines, ruling machines, etc. Can be attached 





as large runs. Press Feeders are constructed to carry a load of 
from five thousand to twenty thousand sheets, according to size of press and 
weight of paper. Increases production from 15 to 40 per cent, varying 
according to conditions under which machines are operated and speed of 
machines to which the Feeder is attached. Practically no limit to the speed 
at which the Automatic Feeder can be run. Many of the largest printing and 
binding establishments are completely equipped with the Economic Feeders. 
It will pay you to investigate. Write to the Sole Agents, 


E. C. FULLER & COMPANY, 
ata i boteiet 28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 


279 Dearborn Street. 
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Smyth Book-Sewing Machines 











NUMBER FOUR MACHINE. 


 S>D® 


Peq\N universal use throughout the world. Made in several 
sizes. Adapted to all classes of book sewing — blank 
books, letter-copying books, law books, edition work 





DDO ODODO 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
Smyth Book-Sewing Machines, 
Smyth Zase-Making Machines, 
Economic Paper-Feeding Machines, 
Chambers Folding Machines, 
Christie Beveling Machines, 
Acme and other Cutting Machines, . 
Elliott Chread-Stitching Machines, and pamphlets. The work produced on these machines 
Universal Wire - Stitching Machines, : ze E 
Ellis Roller Backer, is stronger and more flexible than hand work. No sawing out 
Peerless Rotary Perforators, : . ‘ 
se i place alas il required. Capacity from 800 to 2,500 signatures per hour, accord- 


MACHINES FOR BOOKBINDERS ing to class of work. Write to the Sole Agents, 


AND PRINTERS. 
Duplicate Parts for Machines, Tape, 


Wire, Thread, Oil, etc. E. . FULLER G COMPANY, 


COMPLETE OUTFITS. CHICAGO OFFICE 
SD DDBDDODDODODDOOO 279 Dearborn Street. 28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 


ODDOOPDODOODDOO DD 
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SCOT LITHOGRAPHIC 








PRESSES suse: 
OVER THE WORLD 


SCOTT LITHOGRAPHIC 
PRESS 


For Fine Commercial and 
General Work. 








SCOTT TWO-COLOR 
LITHOGRAPHIC PRESS 


For Fine Color Work. 
Runs as fast as single presses, 
giving twice the product. 








SCOTT FAST-RUNNING 
LITHOGRAPHIC PRESS 
Fifty per cent more product. 


| Printed-side-up Delivery. No Fly. 
No Smutting of Sheets. 








SCOTT ALUMINUM 


ROTARY | a oe 
Is the Peer of any Rotary Press on | Sy b be | — 
the Market. | 





Easy to Operate and Easy Running. | 





We manufacture all kinds of Printing Machinery. Our new style Fast-Running Stop-Cylinder 
Lithographic Press is meeting with the approval of the trade. 


Send to nearest office for Catalogue of Rotary and Lithographic Presses. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Times eisietibin, y WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, Monapnock BLock. 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 


ST. LOUIS OFFICE, Security BuILpING. 
BOSTON OFFICE, WintHROP BUILDING. 
Cable Address, WALTSCOTT, New York. 


CINCINNATI OFFICE, NEAVE BUILDING. 

















... This isa Specimen of Our... Three Grades 


of Sofiness of this 
Ink always in stock 
earns 
camel 
TRE LE 





— It is Black and 








Clean Working 


You can see that 


at a glance. 


an 


No Slip-Sheeting 
No Off-Setting 





It is Sold at 


40 cts. in pound lots 
40 cts. in 100 Ib. lots 
40 cts. in 1000 Ib. lots 


No Discounts 
40 Cents net 


myevyy 


Regarding tts 














other qualities 


It is Dense, 
Soft and 
Free-Flowing 























Dries rapidly when 
printed 


e KENTON PLACE 
F. E. Okie Co. Philadelphia ios 


work to the bindery in 
three hours after printing 


{Manufacturers of High-Grade Printing Inks 





Cutting Down Expenses. 


“No, I have no money to waste on fancy inks just now. 
Prices are too close. No money in the business.” 

This is the song of many a man who is in hard luck, as he 
calls it. He must cut down on his cigars and theatre-going and 
“fancy” inks. ‘Can’t afford luxuries this year. Why, I’ve had a 
thousand dollars of spoiled work thrown back on my _ hands the 
past six months.” 

“What spoiled it? Oh, offset very largely. People are in 
such a hurry to get work nowadays. And these pesky half-tones! 
All my customers run them in just as they please, and if there’s 
the least thing wrong with them they kick like steers. They 
think you ought to print them just like engravers’ proofs.” 

So this man makes up his mind to “retrench.” And here’s 


how he does it. He saves— 


Twenty dollars a year on cigars. 
Forty dollars a year on amusements. 


Three hundred dollars a year on ink, 


But he must think that he can afford two thousand dollars a 
year for spoiled work, for he’s going right on spoiling it with 
cheap ink. (And it will most likely be more next year.) 


This zs luxury—the real thing! 


on't get to thinking good ink ts a luxury. 
Spoiled work is the real luxury. 


F. E. OKIE COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 
Kenton Place. 


Printed on Pure White Coated Book. 


D ie, 
®Ade “a 


Made by Dill & Collins, Philadelphia 
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WHITE, 60614. 
YELLOW, 6062. 
Rev, 6063. 
BLUE, 6064. 
BLACK, 6065. 
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Ta 
Perfected ~~ 
Prouty Job { 


Presses 


SO POPULAR. 





Perfect ink 
distribution. 


‘ Noiseless, 
duction of strong and 


fined ad a simple of 
Script, Lettering, aleiage 
- Two main 
Letter-Heads, Bank gear wheels. 
Checks, Diplomas, Not a CAM on 
Labels, Ruled Blanks, Medical the press. 
Cuts, Fine Color Maps, Dia- Presses running 
PS, ! 
: in every 
gram and Machinery Cuts. civilized 
Results equal to Copper-Plate En- country. 
graving or Lithography, at less than Send for 
half their cost. catalogue and 
These plates are type-high, and can Pee: 
be used by all printers on any style Manufactured only by 


oem, BOSTON PRINTING PRESS CO. 


For Samples and Estimates, address 
Successors to GEO. W. PROUTY CO. 


THE J.F.BRADLEY CO. 7 Water Street, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
» 14 READE ST. & 2-4-6 ELM ST. N EW YORK JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents for Great Britain and the Colonies. 


SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


That’s All You Need To Know 
About A Wire-Stitching Machine 


66 9 8 Used everywhere by all the leading firms in 
the United States and abroad. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. SIMPLEST, 
MOST DURABLE, NOISELESS AND EASY RUNNING 








: ore 4 Shipping 
MONITOR WIRE STITCHERS. ivie or Weight 


3oxed 


List 
Price 


No. 00 20th Century, Combined Roll and Straight Feed, capacity 
two oa to 15s inches, uses 25 round wire, 19x 21'> flat wire 10 680 Ibs. 

No. 0 20th Century, Combined Roll and Straight Feed, Auto- 
matic Clamp, capacity '4 inch to 1%s inches, uses 19x 21% flat wire. 
Pe er OG gon cn cae aecacgbacteseesceesccacawouss Condiscsinnsions 

No. 1 20th Century, Combined Roll and Straight Feed, capacity 
two sheets to 74 inch, uses 25, 26, 27, 28 and 30 round wire, 20x 25 
flat wire 

No. 1% 20th Century, Combined Roll and Straight Feed, 
pacity two sheets to >» inch. uses 25, 26, 27, 28 and 30 round wire, 
20x 25 flat wire aaa 

No. 134 Roll Feed, Capacity two she 
28 and 30 round wire, 20 x 25 flat wire | 

No. 2 Roll Feed, Capacity two sheets to ™ inch, uses 25, 26, 27, 28 | 
and 30 round wire, 20x 25 flat wire 

No. 2% Roll Feed Calendar Machine, Capacity two sheets 
to 4 inch, uses 25, 26, 27, 28 and 30 round wire. Length of arm 
straight back, 11 inches; sloped UNI, TO SING TIEE sb ecna a caw seccnspens 

No. 3 Direct Feed, Same pattern as No. 4 with power added. 

Capacity two sheets to 4 inch, uses 25, 26, 27, 28 and 30 round wire. 

No. 4 Direct Feed, (Treadle) capacity two sheets to ' inch, 
uses 25, 26, 27, 28 and 30 round wire 


All of the above have flat and saddle table except No. v. 


We manufacture in our own Factory every machine we sell, and guaran- 
tee them. We are leaders in Wire Stitchers, Perforators; Punching, Round- 
Corner, Index, Numbering, Paging Machines; Embossers, Shears, Presses, 
No. 00. CAPACITY TWO SHEETS TO 1°4 INCHES. Backers, etc. May we send you cuts with details ? 


nntared y LATHAM MACHINERY CO, 222.7°°5 fcate stect «NEW YORK 


6-10 
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Che Whitlock Press 























VERY MECHANICAL DEVICE other two-revolution 
presses possess, for the rapid and economical production 
of printing of the highest class, is embodied in 


THE WHITLOCK PRESS 


It has patented improvements in fountain, guides and type- 
bed possessed by it alone and making it the best of all two- 


revolution presses. 























The Whitlock Printing Press Mfg. Co. 


WORKS — DERBY, CONN. 
—____________— SALES OFFICES - 
NEW YORK, 121 Times Bldg. BOSTON, 10 Mason Bldg. CHICAGO, 706 Fisher Bldg. 
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Ghe Inland Printer 


THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL OF THE WORLD 
IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


NOW 
is 








Gake a Look 


Through the index to Volume XXV, which is bound 


the time with this issue of The Inland Printer. It will give 


you an idea of the wonderful amount of valuable 


t information to be found in six issues of The Inland 
O Printer. Think of getting all this for One Dollar! 
That is all it costs. One dollar will give you the 


e 
b eg j n magazine for six months, and two dollars will assure 


twelve monthly visits of this printers’ art magazine. 


your Can you afford to be without it ? 


subscrip- Ghe October issue will bea 
ti Special Photo-Engravers 
10T) Number 32 3» Se Se Se Je 


to Do not miss that one, even if you de not see the others. 
IT WILL BE A WONDER! 


I H EK For Proprietor For Engraver 














For Compositor For Electrotyper 
For Pressman For Stereotyper 
IN ; AND For Apprentice For Proofreader 
For Editor For Ad. Writer 


For Typefounder For Book-Lover 


PRINT EE R For Binder For Artist 
and for hundreds of others interested in the graphic arts, 


THE INLAND PRINTER is a friend and teacher. The organ 
of no society, its mission is simply to enlighten and instruct 

Re St those who delight in the “‘Art Preservative.” 
FOR SALE BY AGENTS AND 
October NEWSDEALERS EVERYWHERE 
“ Subscription, 32 per Year; 20c. per Copy: None Free. 
& THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
Publishers 


new 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 


116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 
volume 
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TIME 
MONEY 
UTILITY 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


All of these you may possess by installing the 


SHEPARD Loose-Leaf SYSTEM 


ae af af Of Accounting in Your Office + 5° J 





ECONOMY 

















THE ABOVE CUT SHOWS THE MANNER OF ENTERING SHEETS IN OUR LOOSE-LEAF COVERS. 


Our binding device permits the removal of all sheets at the same time, and returning of the entire number together in less than a minute, 


A FEATURE NOT POSSESSED BY ANY OTHER COVER, which is quite a saving of the bookkeeper’s time. 
They are not cheaply made, nothing but the best of material being used, and only skilled workmen are 
Write for illustrated pamphlet. 


we are asking for our covers. 


price 
They are strictly up to date. 


employed in their manufacture. 


SHEPARD LOOSE-LEAF BOOK 


Another item of interest is the low 


212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
Room 701,116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


Co. 





a 


How to 22s 
O to (@) hs te) m- 
Invest. 


osition,’’ a handbook 
or printers by a. 3B. 
Williams. The ratio of 
returns in information 
will be 
1,000 to 1. 

This book is devoted toa detailed description | 
of all ordinary methods employed in the impo- | 
sition of book forms. Large and small forms | 
share equal criticism, the construction and | 
advantages of each being carefully explained. | 
A sahaye helpful feature of the book is the show- 

the imposed form and the folded sheet 
si e by side. 

Several chapters are allotted to the ‘‘making 
of margins’’ in the form, imposition and locking 
up of pages of unequal size in a form, instruc- | 
tions for the imposition of large envelope forms, 
register, gripper margin, etc., etc., also numer- 
ous hints and suggestions which combine to 
make the book exceedingly valuable to the 
workman. The book contains over one hundred 
illustrations. 

Price, leather, $1.00. Sent postpaid:on receipt 
of price. 





The Inland Printer Company, 


212-214 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 


ee 








116 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK. 








+ aE 








THE LATEST 
AND BEST 
WORK ON 


Photo- “Engraving 


By H. JENKINS 


Contains practical instructions for producing photo-engraved plates 
in relief line and half-tone, with a chapter on three-color half-tone work, 
and appendix with numerous recipes. 

Three-color half-tone frontispiece, with progressive sheets of each 
color. Fully illustrated in line and half-tone. A concise and practical 
work. 184 pages; cloth bound. Price, $2.00 net, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CoO., 


116 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 





|UST WHAT YOU NEED! 


—~ Proof-Reading 


A SERIES OF ESSAYS FOR READERS 
Q AND THEIR EMPLOYERS, 
2 AND FOR AUTHORS AND EDITORS. 


By F. HORACE TEALL, 


Critical Proof-Reader and Editor on the Century 
and Standard Dictionaries; also Editor Proof- 
116 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK. 


oH 








room Notes and Queries Department of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 














100 PAGES. CLOTH, $1.00, POSTPAID. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


..PUBLISHERS.. 
212-214 Monroe Street, 


CHICAGO. 
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DID IT EVER OCCUR TO YOU 


Ghat there has been much “buncombe” printed 
about the speed of two-revolution presses by the 
different manufacturers? And has tt ever occurred 
to you that there have been proportionately very 
Few facts printed about the every-day work of 
these machines, where there was no incentive for 
extra efforts on the part of the pressman and 
Seeder? What the employing printers of the country 
are interested tn ts this latter point. While we have 
always maintained that 


THE OPTIMVUS 


ts the fastest two-revolution press on the market, 
twe twill cite two instances of the work it has ac- 
complished in Chicago, no prizes being given and 
no inducements offered--just an every-day run. 








About a year ago we put into the office 
of Donohue (2 Henneberry, Chicago, 
two No. # (27x+«39) two-roller Optimus 
Presses. Inasingle day in January one 
of the presses printed 18,300 impressions 
in ten hours and the other 22,000 im- 
pressions in the same time. 








Are your machines turning out as large a quantity 
of work as this and doing it satisfactorily? If not, 
it will pay you to investigate The Optimus. The 
margin of profit is too small these days to keep the 
back-number press in your press-room. 


wh M 


Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co., 


New London, Conn. 
New York Office, 38 Park Row. 


Generalagenter for Skandinavien-Finland och Ryssland, Aktiebolaget Mekanikus, Stockholm. 


Barnhart Bros. (2 Spindler, 


For sale by General Western Agents 
St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St, Louis, Mo. 
Great @estern Type Foundry, Kansas City, Mo. 183 to 187 Monroe Street, 
Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha, Neb. ia 
Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minn. Chicago, Til 
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PLYMOVTH 


wa 


PLYMOUTH, PLYMOUTH CONDENSED, ‘ 
AND PLYMOUTH ITALIC. Ae PUYMOUTH 


i yp Eleven Sizes-- 
Ya ae. 6 to 72 Pt. 
; ; Series Complete 
Three faces of extraordinary beauty and “a ia 
rugged strength are our Plymouth Series -- & te pi rn ga 
Plymouth, Plymouth Italic, and Plymouth “a_i 
Condensed. They are, in fact, the Three je se 
Graces of Typography. a 
The Plymouth Condensed is shown here | i PLYMOUTH 
for the first time -- in the first line and the BIITALIC 
signature. It is original with us, and is, we — 
think, most appropriate company for the li, = 6 to 48 Pt. 
other two faces of this admirable style. Vs, gy Series Complete 
All the faces are cast, of course, from our ae $39.00 
Superior Copper-Mixed Metal -- the lightest, Subject to current dis 
hardest, toughest, and most serviceable 
metal ever used for the manufacture of type. Sion 
Being made on our Uniform-Line system, la tt 
the sizes line together without other justi- y, “PLYMOUTH 
fication than leads; they also line with - @ CONDENSED 
hundreds of other faces, both body and dis- ; pica didiees 


play, which we cast on the Uniform-Line ao in preparation. 
Will be ready 
Sept. 15. 


. = x ._ 
a 
See 


counts for cash. 


es 
SS 
_e_ 


system. 
Superior Copper-Mixed Type received the 
Grand Prix at the Paris Exposition, 1900. 


BARNHART a: spnnizr. 

@ SPINDLER, 
SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE, 

183 to 187 Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 


N 


Superior Copper-Mixed Type is for sale by dealers thrcughout the world, and by 
the following branchesand representatives: 


ASS 


= 
X 
z 


Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha, Nebraska. 

St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 

Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington, D. C. 

Nicklin’s Southwest Printers Supply Co., Los Angeles, California. 
Pacific Printers Supply House, Seattle, Washington. 

E. C. Palmer & Co., New Orleans, Louisiana. 

F. Wesel Manufacturing Co., New York City, N. Y. 

R. W. Hartnett & Bros., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


“a 
aa 4, 


=, 
& NJ 
.s 


i 
& 


Write to your nearest dealer. 
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Foot Power Perforator. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Tue Brack & CLawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, 
BUILDERS OF IMPROVED... 


Paper and Pulp Iill 
Machinery... 
INK MILLS...... | 
PERFORATORS. | 


Saturating and Drying 
Machinery, 

Plating Machines, 
Special Machinery, etc. 











Write us for prices and further particulars. 





National Electrotype 
Company, 
PROCESS ENGRAVING 
AND ELECTROTYPING. 


OUR SPECIALTY 
Is Nickel-Plated Half-Tone 
Electrotypes. 


We guarantee them to be just as good as the 
original plates. 


300-306 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 





PLYMOUTH PAPER CO } 
HOLYOKE, MASS. l 





Bonds, Ledgers / 
All and Linens. / 


Grades. 


l Writing Papers, 
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Carbon Paper 


for the crank is a kind which is 
sure to please any one. By a 


Special Exclusive STEAM PROCESS 


we are enabled to produce a 
paper that gives a clear, clean 
and indelible copy which can- 
not smut. Send for samples. 
Trade Price, 20 x 30, $12, $14 and 
$16 per 500 sheets. Special price 
in quantities. 


Howard Whitfield & Robinson Co. 


54 Hudson Street, Jersey City, 
123 Liberty Street, New York, 
115 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





TRADE MARK, 
sed by U. S. Government and thou- 
sands of printing and lithographic estab- 
lishments in United States and Canada! 





REDUCES INSURANCE RATES! 
PRESERVES ROLLERS ! 
NON-EXPLOSIVE! 
NO SEDIMENT! 


One gal. of Tarcolin will do the work of six 
gals. of Benzine 


The only acknowl- Delete Chemical Co. 


edged successful 


SEND FOR 
BOOKLET, 


substitute for Ben- Sole Manufacturers, 
zine and Turpen- 
tine! ” 126 William St., N.Y. 














PUNCH... 
SHIELD... 


ARE STILL CANDIDATES for your favor, 
if you have not already secured them; and 
we want to tell you, in a sort of confidential 
way, they have improved since you first 
heard of them; and those who are using 
them would not be without them for double 


GRIPPERS 
| BEARERS.. 





their cost. 











(XONN "A MBBANY || 





avmavow! 
30130 ‘ADNITIVHD) 
S oes 




















The Challenge Bearers (mounted on chase) working over 
steel bands of The Challenge Grippers— 
the favorite method. 


ANDREW W. KNOX, Challenge Devices, 337 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 





Embossing Made Easy. 








REDEKER’S 
EMBOSSING 
PLATES 
Indorsed by Printers. 
SIMPLEST, QUICKEST, EASIEST, CHEAP- 


EST AND BEST EMBOSSING METHOD 
FOR PRODUCING MALE DIES 
Saves I to 24 hours’ time. 


Sample Plate, 5x6 inches, by mail, for 25 cts. 
Can be used on any job or cylinder press. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


REDEKER EMBOSSING PLATE CO. 
530 HOPKINS ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


SAPNA OL LD OD LOL ODP 








lo 


rm? 
AWARDED GRAND PRIX AND GOLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXPOSITION. % 


Kast G Ehinger 





Printing Inks 








Three-color Process 
and Proving Inks a 
specialty. 

IMPORTERS OF 
BRONZE POWDERS 


AND LITHOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES. 








CHAS HELLMUTH MANUFACTURING AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
e Office and Factory: 46-48 E. Houston St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE AND FACTORY: WELLS BUILDING, 357 SOUTH CLARK STREET. 


TO THE TRADE 


ENGRAVING, 
PRINTING Anpb 
DESIGNING. 


Makers of Visiting Cards, Wedding 

and Reception Invitations, Wedding Announce- 
ments, At Home Cards, Monograms, Address 
Dies, Crests, Coats of Arms. 

PLATE PRINTING and EMBOSSING 

SAMPLES SENT UPON APPLICATION. 
THE STEWART & STEEN COMPANY, 

41 N. Eleventh Street. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





NEW STOCK CATALOGUE 


450 HALF~TONES 


FROM FAMOUS 
PAINTINGS & 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


185 LINE ETCHINGS 
FOR NEWS PAPER 
Cae oO ON o@ On ome B 
ADVERTISING 


prick THE BECK ENGRAVING CO 
25¢ 147 NTH1IOTH ST PHILA 











WHITMORE MFG. CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated Paper's 
Card Board 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING 
AND THREE-COLOR WORK, 
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BA ARTHUR 
Ze ORREST 


Stamping, Embossing and y Pex cn2e" 


with embossing. We 


e 
“ii in FOR THE TRADE ONLY | have presses built for 
the work. 























We can deliver book-covers of any style, cloth or leather, stamped Book Edge Gilding 

i ld ink, ready f ing, in hand d effective designs. . 

in gold or ink, ready for casing, in handsome and effective designs Book Edge Marbling 
EMBOSSED CATALOGUE COVERS —— Leaf Stamping 


WALCUTT BROTHERS, 139-143 CENTRE ST., NEW YORK CITY. 





Two Important Buffalo Enterprises 


First...... THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 
Second... THE BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS. 
OTH of these will interest printers, but one will exist only a short time during 1901, while the other will go on long 
B after the exposition closes. The Buffalo Printing Ink Works has largely increased its business since its removal 
to the new factory. It has improved its output also, and can furnish everything needed in the line of INK. You can 
order no better goods than Buffalo Inks. Insist upon having them. 


BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Buffalo InKs Always Work” 





PART Ny wor | HE HARMONIZER” te 


T is 5x7% inches in size, containing 248 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, with title stamped in two colors. It contains an average of 8 pages each 
of about 30 different tints, colors and shades of paper, each page showing a different color effect, over one-half of which are in two colors and 
the balance in one color. All the effects shown are the best that can be produced on the different tints and colors of stock used. In addition to 
the two-color combinations shown, there are tables giving from 10 to 50 others, for each different tint of paper. At the bottom of each combi- 
nation is given a list of colors, any one of which, if used with the two shown, will produce harmony. Printers are well aware of the fact that 

there is today a greater demand for all kinds of colored paper than ever before. The demand has 
been steadily growing for many years, until today colored stock is used for nearly every purpose "iia iain 

for which white stock is used. In printing on colored stock all printers experience more or less Ti 
trouble in selecting an ink that will produce a harmonious and pleasing effect. A great deal of 
valuable time is wasted in trying inks of different colors before one is found that will produce a 
good effect. Under these conditions it often takes more than double the time necessary to turn 
out a satisfactory job. “The Harmonizer” will overcome this. 


FOR SALE BY 


The Inland Printer Co. 
; ‘ ‘ , : 212-214 Monroe Street, CHIcaGo, 

It is of great value ee my printer wpe aera on tinted a cotpens stork. : matters not — OR 

great his experience or how large or sma is concern. may be. e different pages are printe 

with 12 original and 24 — colors, which a shown in the “ mg ripe ly te — = 116 Nassau Street, New York. 

white plate paper, with all the necessary explanatory matter. ith this book before him, the = 

printer will never be at a loss as to what ink he should use to produce the best effect on any tinted Paice, $3.60 ren Copy, Expnces Paro. oh 

or colored stock he may select. 3333333 335>5>3D>5>>>5>3>>>>> 


E€ EE KKK KE 
>>>55555>5>D 





. ESTIMATING BY PERCENTAGE—20 pp. 
Tnland Printer Brochures tse tory or overcavs1s pr 
PROPER FINGERING OF THE LINOTYPE KEYBOARD—20 pp. 
WIAA AM AMMAR. NIAKING READY ON JOB PRESSES—28 pp. 


Valuable and profitable Pamphlets which should be in the hands of printers and others. 
Price, 10 cts. each, postpaid, or the four mailed to one address for 30 cts. Order at once. 


116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
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LITHOGRAPHED-NOT PRINTED 











Sun. | Mon.| Tue. .| Thu. | Fri. | Sat. 
2.| &) I 3/45 





Ow F 


8 10 | Il 


[2 





13 | 16 | I 


18 


19 





22|23 | 24 


25 


26 




















29|30| 31 


NM 20 
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The height of perfection in pad-making. 
Sample sheet and prices on application. 


Calendar Pads 
for 1 9 () 1 Sizes and Styles 





for all purposes 





Lithographing in all its Branches for the Trade. 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING C 


158-174 Adams St. 
CHICAGO. 





* Etching Ink 


ETCHING MADE EASY. 


NO CHEWED LINES. 

A CLEAR LINE. NO MISPRINTS. 

EASILY DEVELOPED. 

THE FINEST LINES EASILY HELD. 
When burned in is hard as enamel. 
ETCHERS,—We desire to call your attention 

to the fact, by using our Ink you will save time 

and fine lines. This means money. 
rrice, $5 per pound. One-half pound can, $3. 
Write for sample can, 50 cents. 


Lock Box 569. BEATY & CO., Peoria, III. 


C. W. CRUTSINGER 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers’ Rollers 


anv COMPOSITION 


CHES CI EID CI CD 
Our ELASTIC TABLETING GLUE 
Ig TRE BEST ON THE MARKET 


CWE IE ICI EF IGD 
21-23 South Third Street 


ST. LOUIS .... MISSOURI 





TELEPHONE, EXPRESS 236. 


Slade, Dipp & Delov 


139 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


BOOKBINDERS' SUPPLIES. 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS. 
American Straw Board Co's Straw, Cloth and 
Tar Board. Kokomo Pulp and Jute Board, 
Androscoggin Wood Pulp Board. 
W. O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board. 
“Diamond S” Cloth Board 


INTERLAKEN MILLS BOOK CLOTH-- 
Art Vellum, Art Canvas, Vellum de Luxe. 











© 





BEST TANNAGE 

BEST SELECTION OF HIDES 
BEST LEATHER TO WORK 
BEST COLOR 


J. 














Ledger Brand American Russia 


FOR BLANK BOOKS 


@ 


fn 
L. Shoemaker & Co. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 

































H. GRIFFIN & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


GOTHIC 
TABS. 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND POCKETBOOK 
MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 





AGENTS FOR 
KERATOL anp SKIVERETTE, 
Best Imitations of Leather. 

The Sterling 


Round-Corner Cutter 
PRICE, $15.00 



































SOFT AND PLIABLE ; ae Se are 
15 South Sixth St., Philadelphia ; Best in the world. Send for descripti« 2 circular. 
© ~ oie ® 75-77 Duane Street, New York City. 
"linia aaa anna 
Vv 
y The Keen Edge and l’ j A C A 3 B O N 
¥ Wearing Qualities of the a 
y Give the best results, and the second order, which we are always after. A | L AC K 
y ep ¢ surtninn wasrr® * A 
aS ah MADE BY 
Vv aa [Manan 
yf SS oc ®|1 GODFREY L. CABOT 
Meat a A BOSTON, MASS 
y THEY ARE FULLY WARRANTED. m ECLIPSE. 
ELF. 

¥ LANGASTER MAGHINE & KNIFE WORKS - - LANGASTER, N.Y. A SUNSET. 
Yy3555559559539599999999999999999999999D29DDD9DDD> 
L. Marti ‘ 

‘Martinson | Printcrs = 
& C ni AP 

O...+ Machinists. CHEAPEST 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery a Specialty. 
196 and 198 SOUTH CLAR™ STREET, 
Sixth Floor, Rear... 
CHICAGO. 


Rollers.. 


aw Lablet Gum 


GODFREY & CO. 
909 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Color 
Printer ## 


THE STANDARD WORK ON COLOR 
PRINTING IN AMERICA. #@ #42248 


A Veritable Work of Art. 








NO: PRINTER’S LIBRARY 
COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 


contains 137 pages of type matter and 90 color plates in 

two to twenty colors each; is handsomely bound in 
cloth and stamped in gold and four colors. To produce a 
limited edition of this work required 625 different forms and 
1,625,000 impressions. The book contains 166 colors, hues, tints 
and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, with 
proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently 
and effectively every printer and pressman should have one of 
these books. Edition limited, and no reprint will be made. 
Order at once. Price, $10 net. Express prepaid. 


The Inland Printer Co. 


212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
116 Nassau St.,.. NEW YORK. 


ge BEAUTIFUL BOOK is 8% x 10% inches in size, and 
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FOR RATES, MAPS, 
YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, ANY 
PORTION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE OVER THE 


/ 





TIME-TABLES, ETC., IF 
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KANSAS CITY SSTELOUIS 
“AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR RAILWAY.” 
Gro. J. CHARLTON, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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IF 


success is measured by bank 











accounts, then the difference between [ 
gross profits and expense indicates success or failure, and | 
the business which can be done at the least expense, worry 
or trouble, but still with the largest gross profits, is the 
business that interests the hustling printer who aims at 
success, 


“OUR PRESIDENTS” 


The most popular calendar on the market for 1901 is a group 
portrait ofall the presidents from Washington down, done 
by our Van Dyck process, giving names and dates of admin- 
istrations, and also illustrating famous scenes in American 





history. You can make money on it right now. slbove we 
show other samp ?s. 


FEBKUANE 1900 WH 00 FEURUAKY 1900 
fee tee te Bee ae me 
“Wee 





A : 2 

$s 9 2 “ 2; 6:2 6.3 8 

13116 02 are our goods so popular with the printing trade? Every th) tm 25) SY ei abi ae 
ag Bea p 25 26 .27 28 





design is up-to-date and is printed on best six ply card 
board;the printing spaceisuniform and each order can be 
printed without change of form; the profits are very interesting; the selling prices on any quantity and all other details are furnished by us, and we 
can, if desired, deliver the govuds compiete with pad attached and a hole punched at the top, leaving only the printing for you todo at TEN TIMES the 
usual prices for job work. 
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WRITE US NOW Novelty Department 
FREE 4%, samples an prices. AMERICAN 3 COLOR CO. 
Btern Office 161-169 S. Canal St., Chicago, I11. 


382-384 Second Avenue Canadian Representatives - J. L. Nicnors & Co., Toronto 
New York Australian Representatives - MIDDOWS BrROs., Sidney, N.S. W. 
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The Printer 


who gets ahead does not wait for his trade to tell him what 
they want, but shows them what they need and always has 
something fresh and up-to-date to induce customers to 
spend their money with him. No printing office is properly 
equipped without a line of our latest goods to show. 


Advertising Cards 


The steady demand for these goods at good prices as unique 
business cards, and the numerous ways in which they are 
used by all classes of business to attract special attention to 
their advertisements, make our designs particularly attractive 
in a printing office. We have six series: Puzzle, War, 
Landscape, Comical Animal, Juvenile and Nude Art; 
twenty-two subjects by our process. Something superior 
and out of the ordinary. 


Our Art Blotters 


should not be confounded with the old style, printed only 
with type on cheap blotting stock, which sell without profit 
and have become tiresome to advertisers and useless as an 
advertising medium. The rich colored picture adds _ its 
attractiveness to the advertisement and causes it to be pre- 
served before others, and the blotting surface adds the neces- 
sary usefulness which keeps it alwaysin sight. These goods 
combine the advantages of both blotter and advertising card. 
With a different calendar month, each picture printed along 
with ‘‘Ad,” they make a different blotter, calendar and ad- 
vertising card for each month. Two sizes; four series, six 
in a series, Small size fits an ordinary envelope. Very 
popular, 


Supply Your Home Trade 
and Make Money 


Ovr Line of calendars and advertising goods, consisting of 
112 samples, is worth $2.00. We cannot afford to send the 
outfit free, but will se’ 1 same on receipt of $1.00. 


Those who have never sold our goods should hear what we have to say. Calendar men are on the road now, so get your samples at 
once before some one else sees your trade, Write now—drop us a postal. If you do not want samples, write us anyway. 


Novelty Department 


Bacvn Give AMERICAN 3 COLOR CO. 


382-384 2nd Avenue 161-169 South Canal Street 
New York Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Representatives . J. ly. NicHots & Co. 
Australian Representatives - MIDDOWS Bros., Sidney, N. S. W. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF THOSE SEEKING 


MATERIALS, MACHINERY OR SPECIAL SERVICE FOR THE PRINTING, 








ILLUSTRATING AND BOOKBINDING INDUSTRIES. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION. 


Chicago Ad. Setting Co., Walter S. Parker, 
Manager, 142 Monroe street, Chicago. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


American ‘/: mee Concern, James- 


town, 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Henry Tirrill & Co., 116-118 Olive st., St. Louis. 
Wholesale calendars, calendar pads, cards, 
panels, etc., to printers and jobbers. Im- 
mense stock, elegant goods, low prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 


AIR BRUSH. 
Thayer & Chandler, fountain air brush, 146 
Wabash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 
BALL PROGRAMMES AND INVITATIONS. 


Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe street, 
hicago. Bali programmes, invitations, 
tickets, announcements, society folders, etc. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hickok, W. O., Manufacturing Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, ruling pens, etc. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 


BLANK BOOKS. 
Shaw, J. G., Blank Book Co., 261-267 Canal 
street, New York City. 
BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER. 


Thomas Garnar & Co., manufacturers, 181 Wil- 
liam st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 139 Lake street, Chicago. 
Also, paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Grand Rapids Boxwood Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Also mounting woods. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 


Missouri Brass-Type Foundry Co., Howard 
and Twenty-second streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CASE MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


Conkey, W. B., Co., 341-351 Dearborn street, 
Chicago; works, Hammond, Ind. 





CHALK ENGRAVING PLATES. 


Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 304 North Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


— Carbon Works, prepared Charcoal, 
E. 40th st. and E. Broadway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


COATED PAPER. 


Champlon Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMBINED CLOTH STOCKS. 


Reversible Collar Co., manufacturers ci sur- 
face-coated papers and cloth-lined stocks of 
all descriptions. 95 Milk st., Boston, U.S.A. 


COPPER AND STEEL PLATE ENGRAV- 
ERS. 


Robert Snelder Co., established 1866, 145 Ful- 
ton street, New York. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR HALF- 
TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nas- 
= st., New York. Celebrated satin finish 
plates. 


CUTTING DIES. 


Wright & McDermott, 323 Race st., Philadelphia. 
Envelope and lithographic dies a specialty. 


DIE SINKERS. 


Robert Snelder Co., 145 Fulton st., New York. 
Heraldic work, seals, medals, allegoric sub- 
jects. Established 1866. 

Wagenfohr, Charles, 140 West Broadway, New 
York City. High-grade work. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR PRESSES AND 
GENERAL POWER. 


Sprague Electric Company, 527-531 W. 34th st., 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Bright’s “Old Reliable” St. Louls Electro- 
type Foundry, 211 North Third st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 


Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., cor. Pine and 
Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), St. 
Louis,Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Flower, Edwin, 216-218 William street, New 
York City. “Good work quickly done.” 


Hurst Electrotype Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 


Juergens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 


McCafferty, H., 42-44 Bond st., New York. Half- 
tone and fine art electrotyping a specialty. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies, embossing compound. 





ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Rowell, Robert, Louisville, Ky. Oldest electro- 
type foundry in the South. 


Scott, Geo. C., & Sons, electrotypers, 192 Sum- 
mer street, Boston, Mass. 


Whitcomb, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch street, Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS'’ 
MACHINERY. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U.S. A. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York; 
15 Tudor street, London, E. C.; 16 Fried- 
erichstrasse, Berlin. Complete line of most 
advanced machines, all our own make. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 

Lloyd, Geo. E., & Co., 202 South Clinton street, 

hicago. 

Murray Machinery Co., 431 West Fifth street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Shniedewend, Paul, 
street, Chicago. 


& Co., 195-199 S. Cana 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 


Koven, W., Jr., embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers,16 Spruce 
street, New York, 


Robert Snelder Co., monograms, coats of 
arms, commercial and general embossing 
and stamping of stationery for the trade. 
145 Fulton street, New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 
Burbank Engraving Co., 55 Oliver street, Bos- 
ton. Also half-tone and line engravers. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Emboss- 
ing dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


EMBOSSING MACHINES AND PRINTING 
PRESSES. 


Grammes, L. F., & Sons, Allentown, Pa. Also 


brass trimmings for all kinds of boxes. 


EMERSON BINDERS, ETC, 


Improved Emerson Patent Binders for pay 
rolls, balance sheets, etc. Loadstone file, 
limitless in capacity, relentless in grip. The 
Barrett Bindery Co., Chicago. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 


Champlon Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGINES—GAS AND GASOLINE. 


Dayton Globe Iron Works Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Weber Gas and Gasoline Engine Co., 405-413 
West boulevard, Kansas City, Mo. 
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ENGRAVERS AND DIE SINKERS. 


Ludwig, P., embossing dies for leather and 
paper. Artistic engravings. 15 So. Canal 
street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS—COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freund, Wm., & Sous, est. 1865; steel and cop- 
per plate engravers and printers, steel-die 
sinkers and embossers. Write for samples 
and estimates. 176 State street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS’ TOOLS. 


Lukanitsch, John B., 54-60 S. Canal st., Chicago. 
Rubin’s and Grobet’s engravers’ tools for 
wood and metal engravers. Full variety. 


ENVELOPES. 
Buffalo Envelope Co., Buffalo, N.Y. Regular 
and odd sizes; not in the trust. 


Samuel Cupples Envelope Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
rooklyn, Manufacturers all sizes 
envelopes ; daily capacity, five millions. 


ETCHING ZINC. 


American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nas- 
sau street, New York. Polished plates a 
specialty. 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS FUR- 
NITURE, 


Globe-Wernicke Company, The, Cincinnati, 
Fulton and Pearl sts. N. Y. 226-228 Wabash 
ave. Chicago; 64-66 Pearl st. Boston; 7 
Bunhill Row, London, E. C. 


FOIL. 


Crooke, John J., Co., 80 Illinois st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 


Dexter Folder Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 127 Duane st.; Chicago, 315 Dear- 
born street; Boston, 12 Pearl street. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 
Rockford Folder Co., Rockford, III. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 


Weldlich, O. E., manufacturer of fountain and 
gold pens, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GLAZED PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 128-130 Franklin 
street, Chicago. 


HALF-TONE ENGRAVING. 


Chicago Photo-Engraving Co., E. N. Gray, 
Prest., 79-81 Fifth ave., Chicago. ’Phone 118. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 


Chicago Printing Ink Co., factory Grand ave- 
nue and Rockwell street. 


Scott, Rogers & Robb (Gray’s Ferry Printing 
Ink Works). Manufacturers of printing inks, 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 


Star Printing Ink Works. F. A. Barnard & 
Son, 116 Monroe street, Chicago. 





INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City. Mfrs. job, book and colored 
inks. 

The Ullmann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
We are independent of any trust or com- 
bination. 


LEATHER ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Mills, Knight & Co., 60 Pearl st., Boston, Mass. 
Memorandum books, for advertising pur- 
poses. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 


Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


MAILERS. 


Dick, R., Estate, proprietor R. Dick Mailer, 139 
W. Tupper street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Mail Plate Co., 73 W. Adams street, Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W. & Co., metal for Lanston 
Monotype Machines, 54 North Clinton street, 
Chicago. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates Machine Co., N.Y. Life bldg., New York. 
New models; new prices; send for catalogue. 


Bates Manufacturing Co., 135 Fifth ave., New 
York. Sole manufacturers of Bates’ Auto- 
matic Hand Numbering Machine. No con- 
nection with any other firm of similar name. 
Remember, our address is 135 Fifth ave., 
New York. Factory, Orange, N. J 


Southworth Bros., Portland, Maine. Agents 
wanted. Catalogue free. 
PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 
American Type Founders Co. See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 


PAPER — BLOTTING. 


Sabin Robbins Paper Co., The, Middletown, 
Ohio. English cloth and other blottings. 


PAPER — COVER. 


Cover and book papers a specialty. Illinois 


Paper Co., Chicago. 


PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Simonds Mfg Co., Chicago, make keen-cutting 
paper knives. Established 1832. Long expe- 
rience. Most modern tempering. Appli- 
ances in every department up to date. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 


Atlantic Works, The, East Boston, Massachu- 
setts. The Dooley Paper Cutters. 


Eardiey & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth street, 
New York. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 S. Canal 
street, Chicago. 





PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
Bradner Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. 


Chicago Paper Co., 273-277 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Ileadquarters for printers’ supplies. 

Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Cover und book papers exclusively. 


& Co. Paper and card- 
Philadelphia. 


Megargee, Irwin N., 
board of all kinds. 


PAPCR DEALERS— GENERAL. 


Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
parchment and art vellum papers. 


Specialty 


. 


PAPER JOGGERS AND COUNTERS. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 


Hart, R. A., & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Write 
for circulars. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


Berkshire Typewriter Paper Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass. Specialty: typewriter papers. 


Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass., 
ledger and linen papers. 


Crane, Z. & W. M., Dalton, Mass. Extra fine 
writing papers and ladies’ stationery. 


Old Berkshire Mills Co., Dalton, Mass. 
class flat and folded papers. 


makers of 


First 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS—LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron Co., Dalton, Mass. 


PAPER — METAL. 


Full stock of all colors kept in two sizes, 16 by 
21 and 20 by 28. Send stamp for samples and 
prices. Metal Paper Co., 268-270 Canal st., 
New York, N. Y. 


PAPER — PARCHMENT. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Passaic, N.J. 


PAPER, TABLETS AND PADS. 


MacDonnell, John T. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


PATENT PHOTO-MAILING ENVELOPES. 


Lavette, H. C., 230-232 Washington st., Chicago. 
List of jobbers and samples sent gratis. 


PERFORATORS. 


Rosback, F. P., 303-305 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


Bauer, H. C., Engraving Co., 17-21 South Me- 
ridian street, Indianapolis, Ind, Engraving 
by all processes. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Brown-Bierce Co., The, Dayton, Ohio. 
grade general illustrators. 


Dobinson, W. J., Engraving Co., 277 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. Half-tone and 
line etching. 


Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co., 
341 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Illinois Engraving Co., 346-356 Dearborn street 
Chicago, Engraving by ali processes. 


High- 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


Kelley, S. J., Engraving Co., Binghamton, N.Y. 
Half-tone, line,wood engravers,electrotypers. 


Ormsbee, H. J., Engraving Co., 322 South 
Salina street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Peninsular Engraving Co., Evening News 


building, Detroit, Mich. 


Pete.s, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Half-tone, 
line and wax engravers. 


Sanders Engraving Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
trotypers and photo-engravers. 


Elec- 


Willlamson-Haffner Engraving Co., 1633 Arapa- 
hoe street, Denver, Colo. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS. 
Ringler, F. A., Co., 26 Park place, New York, 


Manufacturers of’ plates for all printing and 
embossing purposes. , 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 S. Canal 
street, Chicago. Mfrs. Reliance Special. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, 1213 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wolfe, M., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3-color 
process. Manufacturer screen plates. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS. 


Photochrom Co., The, sole publishers of Photo- 
chrom and Phostint, Detroit, Mich. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kelton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, Proprietor, 124 
Baxter street, New York city. 


King, A. R., Mfg. Co., 532 West 22c street, New 
York. “King” embossing and plate presses. 


PRESSES. 


Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat bed perfecting presses. 


Goss Printing Press Co., 16th st. and Ashland 
ave., Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary print- 
ing machinery. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 


PRESSES — CYLINDER. 
American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 

he, New London, Conn.; New York office, 

38 Park Row; Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 
general western agents, Chicago. 


Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Co., 5 Madison avenue, New York; 334 Dear- 
born street, Chicago; 5 Bridewell place, E. 
C., London, England. 

PRESSES — HAND. 


Kelsey Press Company, Meriden, Connecticut. 


PRESSES— ROLL-PAPER. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A. Sheet 
and roll wrapping-paper presses. 





PRESSES — JOB PRINTING. 


American Type Founders Co. 
branches under Type Founders. 


Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth st., N.Y. 
Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 
F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 


See list of 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type Founders Co. 
branches under Type Founders. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Greatest output in the world of printing 
material in iron, steel, copper, brass and 
wood. Specialties: brass and steel rules, 
galleys, electric-welded chases, mahogany 
and iron stereotype blocks, composing- 
sticks, wire-stitchers, rule and lead cutters, 
self- inking proof presses, saw tables. 


Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce st., Phila- 
delphia. New and secondhand machinery 
and supplies. 

Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52-54 North Sixth st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Patent steel furniture and other specialties. 


Schultz, F., 66 68 N. Jefferson st., Chicago. Man- 
ufacturer printers’ book and news chases. 


See list of 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennedy, T. E., & Co., 414 East Pearl street, 
Cincinnati, printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery, sell Barnhart’s type, 
Huber cylinders, Gordon and Universal job- 
bers, Brown & Carver cutters, and other 
goods. Quote best prices. 

Powell, F. M., Co.,327 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
All kinds of printing machinery, type and 
material; new and secondhand brass rule a 
specialty, 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 S. Canal 
street, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor street, Philadel- 
phia. Compositions adapted to the work. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 


Chicago Roller Co.; also, tablet composition. 
84 Market street, Chicago. 


Dietz, Bernhard, Grant and Mercer streets, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller com- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 


Grayburn, John, 525 First ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 


Maigne, O. J., 324-328 Pearl st., New York city. 
Also pressroom paste. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Established 1859. 


PRINTERS’ WOOD MATERIALS. 


Keller, C. C., 120 S. American st., Philadelphia. 
Printers’ wood materials of all kinds. 


PRINTING INKS. 


Okle, F. E., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
and bronze powders. 


Printing inks 


PRINTING PRESSES — SECONDHAND. 


American Type Founders Co., See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 


Preston, Richard, 45 Pearl st., Boston, Mass. 
Printing, cutting, folding, and wire stitchers. 


QUOINS. 
Hempel & Dingens, Buffalo, N Y. Sole manu- 


facturers in the world of genuine Hempel 
improved quoins. Beware of counterfeits. 





RULING MACHINES. 


Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
ing machines and pens. 


Rul- 


SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 


Campbell, Neil, Co., 23 Beekman street, New 
York city. Cylinders, jobbers, cutters, etc. 


SHIPPING TA} 
Dennison Manufacturing Ce., 128-130 Franklin 
street, Chicago. 


STEEL RULE. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Also brass scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


TIN- FOIL, 


Crooke, John J., Co., 80 I)'inois st., Chicago. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co., greatest output, 
completest selection, most original designs. 
Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. BRANCHES—Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Portland, 
Los Angeles, Spokane, Wash., San Fran- 
cisco. SPECIAL DEALERS —Atlanta, Dodson 
Printers’ Supply Co.; Dalias, Scarff & O’Con- 
nor Co.; Toronto, Toronto Type Foundry; 
London, England. - McCoy, Phoenix 
Place, Mount Pleasant, W. C.; Melbourne, 
Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183-187 Monroe st. 
Chicago. 


Bruce’s New York Type Foundry. V. B. Mun- 
son, successor, 13 Chambers st., New York. 


Crescent Type Foundry, 346-348 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


Hansen, H. C., type founder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 


Inland Type Foundry, 217-219 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Inventors of Standard Line Unit Set 
Type. 

Newton Copper-Faced Type Co., 18-20 Rose st., 
N. Y. Type copper facing electro vs. stereo. 

Toronto Type Foundry, leading printers’ sup- 
ply house in Canada; highest class ready 
prints and plates. Branches: Halifax, Mon- 
treal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. Head office, 
Toronto. Everything for the printer. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS AND CARBON 
PAPERS. 


Little, A. P., Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Carbon and Transfer Paper Co., 107 
Liberty street, New York. Typewriter rib- 
bons, carbon papers and fine linen papers. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co. Main office and factory, 
Two Rivers, Wis.; eastern factory and ware- 
house, Middletown, N. Y. Manufacturers of 
wood type, cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 


WRITING PAPERS — FOLDED. 


MacDonnell, John T. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
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ce Dear Sirs-—We have ‘been using your inks fer some 
a Lnseit “and can. testify: to. their: general. excellence, 
‘e ally. for. their-use on coated paper. We find 
m very: ‘uniform, and with your nice graduations of 

Ne, can suit, ‘ourselves for almest any condition of 
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